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PREFACE 


TEACHING IS OUR JOB 


Within two short decades the United States has been trans¬ 
formed from its position as one of half a dozen world powers, into 
The World Power, seeking to establish economic and military 
domination over the five continents and the seven seas. 

Since 1940 the people of the United States have been hustled 
and jostled into a two-front war in Europe and Asia; have been 
cajoled and coerced into making the efforts and sacrifices neces¬ 
sary to win that two-front war; have been bombarded with propa¬ 
ganda built around the dread and fear of communism. The first 
horrible uses of atomic energy for purposes of destruction, in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, led into a decade during 
which the Washington Government produced and stock-piled an 
arsenal of increasingly lethal nuclear weapons, whose destructive 
possibilities were repeatedly tested in the Nevada desert and in 
the South Pacific. At the same time Washington was building 
foreign alliances, establishing foreign military bases and involv¬ 
ing the country, economically and militarily, in the affairs of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin America, all the while herding 
the American people toward wagery, military servitude and war. 

Perhaps the most disquieting aspect of the entire situation is 
the throttling of public discussion at home and the efforts of the 
oligarchy to establish and maintain conformity of thought, action 
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and association, through a balanced pattern of economic and 
social pressures, plus a rapidly expanding secret police. 

At the present critical juncture in the affairs of the United 
States and of mankind it is important to stimulate interest, dif¬ 
fuse information, arouse creative thought and develop construc¬ 
tive action on these matters of grave concern to this and succeed¬ 
ing generations. Teaching is our job, and social science our field. 
Dealing as it does with the relations, issues, problems and possi¬ 
bilities arising out of the association of individuals in communi¬ 
ties and the interrelation between communities, social science 
should be taught to young and old in order that the entire citi¬ 
zenry may have a clear perspective and be able to make sound 
decisions regarding the basic social problems of our day. 

Until 1913, one of us spoke and wrote on child labor, wages, 
incomes and standards of living. During the War of 1914-18 
he turned from these economic problems to an analysis of the 
causes of war, and tried to point the way toward lasting peace. 
Later he attempted to evaluate the revolutionary turmoil that 
rocked the western world after 1917. In the 1930^ he wrote at 
length about the Great Depression. This plain speaking through 
the years cost him his jobs, his reading public and his audiences. 

The price was not too high. A scientist who takes his social re¬ 
sponsibilities seriously must inquire, compare, evaluate, draw 
conclusions, check them against the work of his fellow scientists 
and announce his findings. His first loyalty is to truth; his second 
is to the general welfare; his third is to excellence in the crafts¬ 
manship of assembling and presenting his material. 

We have persistently said and written what we believe to be 
true, selecting for emphasis those matters which seem to promise 
most for creative living and the advancement of mankind. We 
have refused to say and write things simply because people want 
to hear or read them. Likewise we have refused to say or write 
what the oligarchy now ruling the USA wants people to hear 
and read. 



Fidelity to truth, however, butlers no parsnips. We were in 
disagreement with the top policy-makers of the country. If we 
were to differ and to survive, it was up to us to find a way of 
living which would enable us to go on teaching. 

After careful consideration we went into a remote corner of 
the Green Mountains, in New England, where comforts were 
few and living costs were low, bought a piece of rough, depleted 
land, dug a garden, built a house, and set out to make the place 
support us. A few years of planned effort brought the hill farm to 
a point at which it would provide an ample living in exchange 
for half-time work. The details of this twenty-year experiment 
will be found in our book Living the Good Life. The farm fed, 
housed, clothed us and provided us with a certain margin of free 
time during which we could continue our studies and do our 
teaching, which had, perforce, to be outside the usual and 
accredited institutions of education. We were free-lance, unat¬ 
tached, independent. 

What are USA social scientists and teachers to do in the 
developing world situation? If our assumptions regarding the re¬ 
sponsibilities and duties of scientists and teachers are correct, 
they must (i) observe, record, classify and check the facts, (2) 
formulate generalizations based on this factual material, (3) in¬ 
quire and discuss with all and sundry, (4) check the generaliza¬ 
tions against the observations, and (5) teach, write, print and 
distribute information pertinent to the issues of the day. 

This, in effect, is what we have been doing over the past sev¬ 
eral years. In the present volume we record descriptions, observa¬ 
tions, conclusions, comments and recommendations based upon 
our thinking, research and first-hand contacts during fifty or more 
years spent in our native land. Added to that are the experiences 
during the last three winters (of 1952 to 1955) when we crossed 
and recrossed the USA contacting and associating with our 
fellow Americans in an effort to understand their situations, 
points of view and prospects. 
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Reluctantly, but in the present atmosphere of fear, suspicion 
and hysteria, unavoidably, we have omitted many details about 
times, places and the names of people. We have tried to present 
the essential facts without adding a jot or tittle to FBI dossiers. 
We believe that the present situation inside the USA calls for 
a study and report like the present one, hence we offer it. At the 
same time we have tried to make it in a way that will not expose 
individuals and organizations that are taking part in any move¬ 
ments for peace, social justice, human decency and dignity. 

Only a situation which we considered and still consider urgent 
led us to leave a comfortable, well-organized home in New Eng¬ 
land for a vagrant gypsy life of one-night stands, extending 
through months and years. If the information and suggestions 
contained in this volume inform and arouse even a small pro¬ 
portion of the American people to the dangers with which they 
are confronted, the trips and the report will have been worth the 
effort put into them. If it enlightens those outside our borders as 
to the state of mind and condition of the USA today, so much 
the better. 


Helen and Scott Nearing, 


“Go to the people 
Live among them 
Learn from them 
Love them 
Serve them 
Plan with them 
Start with what they know 
Build on what they have.” 

(Ancient Chinese) 
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INTRODUCTION 


EDUCATIONAL EXCURSIONS THROUGH 
DARKEST AMERICA 


Our home in the north-easternmost New England State is a 
pleasant place. A small, many-windowed house stands in sunny 
meadows that slope down to the sea. The fields are fringed with 
evergreens, birches and apple trees. The view over the water, 
islands and hills beyond is ever-changing as sun, wind, clouds 
and sunsets color the bay. Few but the deer visit our lonely point. 
Around our house they crop the grasses, so our tiny garden must 
be fenced to keep them out. Within the fence we grow berries, 
roots and leafy vegetables—enough for almost all our food needs. 
After harvest in the autumn our cellar is bulging with food 
stored for the winter. The sheds are full of firewood cut from the 
woods to warm our winter days and nights, or driftwood dragged 
up from the beach. The walls of our rooms are lined with enough 
books to delight and stimulate our minds for months and years. 
We have music to play and to hear. Our winters are full of 
delight within or without, as the snow falls gently or the winds 
howl down the chimney. Spring comes slowly and pleasurably 
after a long still winter. 

We left this bucolic, and to us delightful, existence for three 
strenuous cross-country tours during the course of the last three 
winters. Sixteen of the thirty-one months from October, 1952, to 
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May, 1955, were spent on the highways and byways of the USA, 
traveling by car from village to town to city, seeing the country, 
observing situations, meeting people, talking with them at work, 
in their homes, and in public gatherings. 

During the four hundred and eighty-eight winter days we 
were away from home (sixteen months), we traveled over fifty 
thousand miles, through forty-seven states and held around six 
hundred meetings and get-togethers, which were attended by 
some thirty thousand people. At times we talked with only one 
or two people. Occasionally our audiences were numbered in 
hundreds. House meetings of twenty to thirty people were the 
most general and typical of the trips. On one notable afternoon 
a dozen people crowded into a small trailer and engaged in lively 
discussion. 

We drove a station wagon on our rovings. It is a large car 
with one seat in front for passengers and generous storage space 
behind, which we kept filled with half a ton of printed matter 
for distribution, plus a typewriter and a minimum of personal 
luggage (two suitcases apiece). 

These trips were not haphazard jaunts, taken for pleasure or 
sight-seeing. They were in every sense educational excursions. 
We set out with the aim of ganging the situation in the country 
and finding out how people felt and thought. We hoped to 
gain an education and in turn to tell of what we knew and 
believed. 

We prepared carefully in advance for the expeditions: by 
writing to friends in various parts of the country; by re-establish¬ 
ing lapsed personal contacts; by notices sent to forums, student 
organizations, trade unions, liberal churches and clubs; and by 
letters to selected folk who were subscribers to the Newsletter 
World Events (of which SN was editor) and Monthly Review , 
the magazine for which SN writes a regular column. 

With the aid of automobile maps we laid out the big sweep 
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of the trip as we planned it for each year. Around the larger 
cities we etched in the smaller places. These were vital, as one 
of our main purposes was to visit towns, villages and isolated 
outposts where lecturers rarely went and meetings were seldom 
held. 

Three or four months before setting out, we sent out letters 
to many contacts, stating more or less the following: “My wife 
and I are taking six months this winter traveling through the 
USA, observing, holding meetings, distributing literature, and 
interesting people in Monthly Review , for which I write a regu¬ 
lar column. We are chipping in our time on this project. We 
go anywhere and speak lor any group that will listen. In the 
case of student groups, we often pay our own expenses. Or¬ 
ganized adult groups pay us their customary speakers fee. Un¬ 
organized groups do what they care to. We are trying to 
spread ideas, not to make money. We leave it up to local people 
how much they care to contribute or are able to contribute 
toward our expenses. This may sound a bit unorthodox, but we 
are not orthodox people/' 

Typical of many of the answers received are the following 
ten excerpts: 

1. “We have been discussing the possibility of your stopping 

off here. We feel that a large meeting would be fruitless; the 

people of B-do not seem to want to support progressive 

speakers. However, if you are passing through anyway and 

would like to meet with the few of us that are trying to hold 

together and work in and among those of the B-people 

who are willing to listen with an open mind, we would be very 

pleased to have you do so. We would like to meet and talk with 
)> 

you. 

2. “It appears that insufficient interest is manifest to warrant 
trying to make arrangements. I am sincerely sorry about this be¬ 
cause I feel certain that many people could benefit greatly by 
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hearing you. There is no way that I know, however, to arouse 
the dead-heads in this conservative community.” 

3. "This academic community is full of fear, ignorance and 
downright stupidity. They have all, except a very few, jumped 
on the cold war omnibus.” 

4. "Our college was established after the war, and is having 
a leavening effect on the community in a general way, but 
touches too few. Too many of the old-timers are of the ultra¬ 
conservative, politically and sociologically illiterate type, only 
interested in their jobs, their churches and their lodges,—the 
latter, I fear, largely designed to keep their minds off realities.” 

5. "There is a small group of fairly liberal people here. I wish 
we could organize a public meeting for you. It seems a pity for 
you to be in a place and the general public not hear you speak, 
but our liberals all hold jobs. They are teachers, librarians, 
etc,, who could so easily lose their livelihood if their reac¬ 
tionary superiors became aware that they thought outside their 
jobs.” 

6. "I am sorry I can’t lend a hand. I know I would be socially 
ostracised if I did. As it is, I am barely tolerated, because I talk 
consumer co-ops. And I do this because it gives me an opportu¬ 
nity to talk at all. I can cite only Catholic priests, who have 
been interested in that movement. All my friends are Catholics, 
both in and out of office. Believe it or not, I’m being prayed 
for by more than one of them.” 

7. "There is no use in even sending me any literature. In this 
community I could not distribute anything (and this includes 
the Bible) without meeting with dead silence.” 

8. "Do come and see us. I haven’t been able to talk my mind 
out in this place for seventeen years.” 

9. "Our USA folk are tragically drugged and seemingly heart¬ 
less. We don’t even get concerned over the military’s playing 
with bombs on the Nevada flats. When one expresses himself in 
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slight criticism he is considered to be a security risk, even as a 
customer in a grocery store /' 1 

io. “It is with much regret and embarrassment that I am 
forced to decline the pleasure of your visit to my home. Due 
to very sharp ideological differences between myself and my 
family, I am unable to entertain friends and associates when 
there is any likelihood of liberal or progressive views being ex¬ 
pressed. If it were possible for me to leave home and visit with 
you at another location, I should be most happy to do that. It 
is a distinct loss on my part in not being able to meet you,—an 
opportunity I had hoped for since I started reading your works 
years ago. Allow me to wish you every success in your efforts 
to educate the American people to the truth, and may this New 
Year bring us all a step nearer to the peace and freedom of which 
all people of good will dream." 

Readers may have wondered why we have the temerity to use 
the words “Darkest America" in the title of this Introduction. 
These letters should help to clarify the matter. The USA today 
is divided into two parts, separated by a twilight zone. In one 
section (consisting for the most part of half a dozen big cities) 
public meetings can still be held for the discussion of public ques¬ 
tions. In the other part, public meetings called to debate social 
issues are unusual or unkown. We call this second part “Darkest 
America" because the people who inhabit it are ill-informed or 
uninformed concerning matters of grave consequence to the 
domestic and foreign policies of the country. They dwell in dark¬ 
ness because those who control the channels of public communi¬ 
cation have succeeded in preventing any but officially authorized 
information from reaching them. 

Vermont newspaper of August 19, 1950, in an article entitled “Ver¬ 
monters Frown on Use of Violence to Whip Reds" quoted a local small- 
business man as saying, “It aggravates me to think a Red could walk through 
the streets and into my place. Fd be glad to put up a No-Communists- 
Allowed poster in the window.” (Brattleboro Daily Reformer ) 
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Twenty years ago, public meetings could be held on almost 
any subject in thousands of towns and cities throughout the 
USA. Now halls and meetings places where public questions 
are freely discussed could be numbered only in tens, or at most 
in hundreds. The tempo of the country is such that officials 
in authority, as well as humble job-holders, have to watch their 
step in organizing, permitting or attending any gatherings not 
allowed, sponsored or vouched for by the American Legion or 
the Chamber of Commerce or some other highly respectable 
patriotic organization. 

If we were to name the half-dozen big cities where public 
meetings still are held, we would start with New York and Los 
Angeles, add Chicago, San Francisco and Detroit, and then we 
would have to pause. Boston? Buffalo? Philadelphia? St Louis? 
Cleveland? Seattle? Minneapolis? St Paul? These are possible, 
but not too probable. A meeting might be staged in any one of 
these cities, under specially favorable circumstances; in none of 
them would it be easy to find sponsors, a hall, publicity channels, 
or an audience. Beyond these few population centers lies almost 
all of the LInited States and at least three-quarters of its people. 
This is “Darkest America/' a land illuminated by little social 
interest and less social knowledge. 

The Korean War was still on during our first trip. Talks on 
peace or pacifism were therefore anathema. Six years of propa¬ 
ganda (since Winston Churchill's Fulton, Missouri speech started 
off the Cold War) had tamed free-thinking, free-talking Ameri¬ 
cans into coveys of frightened quail, afraid of the very word 
“social,” let alone “socialism" or “communism." Congressional 
committees were on the rampage. There were persecutions and 
spy trials, loyalty checks and a general fear of the omnipresent 

FBI. 

We knew our interests and opinions were too controversial for 
most existing discussion groups or forums. Nevertheless, the 
topics we picked for our agenda on the trips were such as: the 
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urgency of peace, social engineering, civil liberties and academic 
freedom, the uses and abuses of power, building the new social 
order, and the American way of life. 

For the first trip (1952-53) we relied on the Presidential 
campaign to provide an opening to audiences. Campaign issues 
were live topics and we found unusual opportunities to hear and 
participate in political discussions. 

We left home October 9th and took a month to travel from 
Maine along the northern boundary of the United States, 
through the industrial cities of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St Paul and then along 
the Canadian border to Vancouver. In two months we covered 
the whole western coast from Canada down into Mexico; a 
month across the southern boundary of the United States to 
Florida, and two months driving up north through the towns 
and hamlets of the south and the cities of Washington, New 
York and Boston till we reached home May 5th. 

We traveled 18,000 miles in 181 days, met about ten thou¬ 
sand people in 210 groups, questioning and discussing wherever 
we went on USA politics, economics, the struggle for power in 
the world, and war and peace. 

After fifteen months haggling and two personal interviews in 
Washington, in June, 1953, we were able to obtain from the 
State Department greatly restricted passports (limited to six 
months and four countries). So we spent July to November, 
1953, traveling in the British Isles, Sweden, Holland and 
France. This sharply curtailed trip (we wanted to go to East 
Europe and Asia) gave us subject matter for our second winters 
tour which we took through the mid-west and far-west, where 
we found people everywhere intensely interested in knowing 
more about Europe, its thinking and its people. 

We left home the last day in December, 1953, went through 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, the Carolinas, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, the mid-western states as far as Missouri, 
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where we parked our car and took the train to the west coast 
to fill some engagements there. After two weeks in Los Angeles 
we returned to Missouri via Salt Lake City and went by auto 
through the bulk of mid-west territory, up to Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, a week in Chicago, and home via Detroit and Buffalo 
to plant the garden May 2nd. In the 123 days away we had 
traveled 16,000 miles and contacted about nine thousand people 
at 193 meetings. 

During the third winter’s trip (1954-55), the F ar Eastern 
crisis had blown up to major proportions, with the USA backing 
Chiang Kai-shek’s hold upon the islands off China s coast. This 
formed the leading material for talks and discussions along the 
way. 

We took six months for this trip, covering about the same 
territory as the first, but in reverse—first south and then west 
and north. We traveled 17,000 miles during the 184 days away, 
held 223 meetings and contacted some ten thousand people. 

In each instance we assumed that matters of public interest 
should and could be publicly discussed, and we went about 
doing it to the extent of our ability. There were minor annoy¬ 
ances such as the taking of license numbers on cars parked out¬ 
side homes and meeting halls; the presence of FBI agents at 
most public gatherings, and meetings called off on short notice 
by local vigilante groups. In a few homes we were welcomed 
by only a part of the family, and treated as intruders and trouble¬ 
makers by the rest. On one memorable occasion we were turned 
away at the door by a regretful husband who had invited us 
but whose wife was adamant against us. Usually hospitality 
and warmth were overflowing. 

The most unpleasant, perhaps even vicious, meeting on any 
of the three trips was one held in a gem of a small chapel. It 
was a pleasant afternoon; the sun’s rays slanted through the 
stained-glass windows and shone on the white heads of around 
70 retired ministers and their wives gathered together to hear a 
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talk, during the Korean War, on “Steps to Peace.” A Christian 
cross hung high in the chancel back of the speaker, and the 
Nazarene, if present, could only have supported the words 
spoken on unity, brotherhood and co-existence with all mankind. 
Not so the churchmen, however. The question period hummed 
and throbbed with intemperate and pugnacious thrusts from 
these elderly ministers. Before the meeting broke up and we all 
went out into the sunshine, a specially belligerent man of God 
gave the inevitable parting shot: “Why don't you go back where 
you came from if you like the Russians so well?” 

The only comparable meeting was a gathering of students 
and members of the faculty of a theological seminary. The sub¬ 
ject at this meeting was “Pacifism.” The students were particu¬ 
larly passionate in defending nationalism and patriotism and 
supporting the Washington Government in its Korean “police 
action.” The speaker was put in the anomalous position of stand¬ 
ing for peace, love and brotherhood against another angry swarm 
of Christians out for blood, hatred, war and violence. 

After we left a certain town in the southwest, a couple who 
had had a group in to meet us lost their apartment on the score 
of “too many political meetings.” We heard of a young lad who 
broke his engagement when his fiancee reacted unfavorably at 
one of our meetings. A highly placed citizen in the West enter¬ 
tained us overnight, but made arrangements for a carefully- 
pieked-and-screcned by-invitation-only gathering to be held in 
another house on the outskirts of town, where cars would not 
be noticed. He feared to have too many autos parked on his 
own suburban street. The window curtains were drawn and 
there was a semi-secretive air about the highly respectable party. 

In one mid-western city where an unusually good meeting 
was held, the repercussions were deep after we left. The local 
paper had two relating editorials on freedom of speech and many 
letters were printed pro and con the meeting. One of the edi¬ 
torials and one of the letters follows: 
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“Until the last week Tucsonians got their information and 
impressions about Communist-related subjects and tactics second¬ 
hand. They had read and heard from elsewhere about the red 
menace, about the pinks and the fellow-travelers, with an ob¬ 
jective detachment to be expected in a community as politically 
remote as this one. 

“Then out of nowhere came a Professor Scott Nearing, an 
economist and lecturer, to address a public meeting in the Miles 
Elementary School auditorium. It was an unsponsored event 
to which little attention was given in advance. At the last 
moment an attempt by the American Legion commander to pre¬ 
vent Nearing s appearance in the school building was unsuc¬ 
cessful. i 

“From somewhere nearly 200 persons filled the hall. Many 
were known conservatives who went out of curiosity. But ap¬ 
plause indicated a large majority was either receptive or enthusi¬ 
astic about Nearing’s point of view. 

“Nearing spoke nearly two hours in a vein that would be 
labeled definitely as an echo of the Communist party ‘line.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the American Legion, it came out afterward, he has 
been linked with ‘Communist-front' activities. 

“The Nearing episode and ensuing furore has done us all a 
service. It has made this community aware first hand of how 
ideas, Un-American, if not worse, are being spread across the 
land. It has alerted local groups and public officials and the 
organs of information. It should make private citizens more 
cautious in lending their names and aid to obscure persons or 
causes. 

“The school board was quick to promise more scrutiny of 
public meetings for which use of school facilities is sought. This 
is as it should be. An unsponsored speaker of undefined back¬ 
ground appearing on a school platform, as Nearing did, auto¬ 
matically acquires something of school approval. 

“On the other hand, the more proud and jealous one is of 
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America and of American ideals the more he must hold to the 
right of anyone to speak his piece freely. 

“Prime need in the future is to see to it that identities of other 
Nearings are well defined and that sponsors of their appearance 
are announced. That should certainly occur when a public place 
like a school is to be used.” 

It is perhaps not necessary to report that on our second trip 
to that town we were not allowed the use of a Tucson school 
auditorium. But a meeting was arranged in a private home where 
ninety people crowded in to hear a talk on “The Social Crisis 
and Its Consequences.” It was one of the best meetings on that 
trip. 

The letter to the newspaper read: “To the Editor of The Star: 
I note that Scott Nearing’s lecture at the Miles School has 
created considerable heat. I heard the lecture and I thought it 
was one of the best lectures on economics I had heard for some 
time. If the American Legion and other like reactionary organi¬ 
zations would use more of their energy in encouraging free dis¬ 
cussion of matters affecting our national well-being instead of 
using their efForts to foster thought-control, our democracy would 
rest on a firmer foundation. I wonder if the mentality of the 
American people has reached a point so low that we have to be 
told by self-appointed censors what is good and what is bad for 
us to hear. Can’t we judge for ourselves? Reaction is running 
high and liberals are on the run. In the present state of hysteria 
in this country it doesn’t require much courage for super-patriots 
to engage in their fight on liberalism. To illustrate, I will venture 
to say that nine out of ten people who read this letter will say 
that I am a fellow traveler trying to defend the Communists. 
I do not care what happens to the Communists—what I am 
concerned about is the obvious trend in this country of the con¬ 
cept of thought control led by men who, for the present at least, 
wear the cloak of respectability.” 

During all three trips we had no personal encounters with 
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FBI or police, and no single example of police interference with 
a meeting. Our humble entourage, our home-made schedule, 
our mobility, and the small size of our gatherings kept us beneath 
notice of the authorities. As the ant goes about through the tall 
grasses and is not seen from the fence posts, so we went about, 
and covered a deal of territory. 

One of the chief purposes of our trips was to break through 
the sugar-coated crust of thinking and reading matter with which 
the American cultural cake is iced. On every well-stocked news¬ 
stand in the country are to be found the identical glossies and 
slickies and funnies, all designed to give the same standardized 
dose of sweet-flavored pap in one corner of the USA as in the 
other. One can buy the Ladies’ Home Journal and Better Homes 
and Gardens from Bangor, Maine to San Diego, California; and 
Life and Time from Seattle, Washington to Key West, Florida. 
But one can find next to no serious, critical or analytic material 
on news-stands. We wanted to carry and distribute the latter,— 
literature not obtainable in corner drugstores or station platforms 
or neighborhood bookstores. 

Our books, magazines and papers were those which sought 
to penetrate the smog of official dictum and oratory and pre¬ 
sented a liberal or radical point of view. Material on the subjects 
of our talks, which included sociology, war, peace, politics, 
were gone over and items picked that would elucidate, explain 
and analyze the situation in the world today from another view¬ 
point than that of Washington and the State Department. The 
scope was wide, running from the philosophy of history (the 
works of Arnold J. Toynbee, the eminent English historian) to 
children’s books (Tony and the Wonderful Door , by Howard 
Fast). Six of our own Social Science Handbooks 2 and the sets 
of Good Life books 3 formed a major part of our literary load. 

2 United World; The Tragedy of Empire; Democracy Is Not Enough; War 
or Peace; The Revolution of Our Time; Economics for the Power Age . 

3 Mans Search for the Good Life and Living the Good Life . 
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When talks were on the East we displayed and sold Lenin's 
Imperialism , Mao Tse Tung's Essay on Contradictions , Mrs. 
Endicott s Five Stars Over China > Starobin's Eye Witness in Indo 
China, and the Constitution of the Chinese Peoples' Republic. 
We carried copies of and took subscriptions for Monthly Re¬ 
view* an independent socialist magazine; National Guardian? a 
liberal political weekly; Manas? a philosophical literary weekly; 
Anna Louise Strong's Today? the Endicott’s Far Eastern News 
Letter? I. F. Stone's Weekly? and others. We were not afraid of 
leftist literature nor did we scorn that of the right when it was 
appropriate. If Toynbee had something to add to the picture as 
we saw it, we stocked his books, also Ashley Montague's On 
Being Human , or John Collier's Indians of the Americas. 

Written words are more lasting than spoken ones. Best educa¬ 
tional results are often obtained when the two go together, for¬ 
tifying and supplementing one another. At every meeting there 
was talk and discussion. Also at every meeting was a table of 
free literature covered with pamphlets, leaflets, papers and maga¬ 
zines, so that no one with a thirst for information but an empty 
pocketbook need go away empty-handed. 

The maintenance of an inventory of some fifty titles was a 
problem, especially with the additional difficulty of being in a 
new place every other night and not knowing beforehand exactly 
when we would be where. Mail accumulated and trailed us in 
our continual shift of address. The packing and storage of so 
many different books in the car was itself a problem in logistics. 
The various titles were boxed and labeled, but it was not easy in 
a car's small space to dig through and under to find the very 
package and book one wanted, sometimes at a moment's notice. 

4 66 Barrow Street, New York, N.Y. 

6 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

P.O. Box 112, El Sereno Station, Los Angeles 32, California. 

7 P.O. Box 87, Altadena, California. 

8 134 Glenholme Avenue, Toronto 10, Ont., Canada. 

y 301 E. Capitol Street SE, Washington 3, D.C. 
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We do not know how many pieces or pounds of printed matter 
we carried and sold, but we do know that the springs of our auto¬ 
mobile were nearly flattened down with the load. The total gross 
dollar value of the literature we handled during the entire three 
trips was around five thousand dollars. The sales of books helped 
us finance our trips, and although they involved a fairly large 
outlay of money initially, in the end they contributed a third to 
the trips* income. 

Each of the trips paid its own way, but certainly would not 
have done so if we had lived extravagantly en route, or charged 
for our time and energy. We were used to living very simply and 
economically on our farm, and we hardly changed our pattern 
away from home. We stayed in the simpler motor courts and 
hotels, ate rarely in restaurants (half a dozen times during three 
winters), and in general avoided every one of the items on the 
lavish expense accounts of the usual traveling man: first class 
accommodations, whether by train or plane or in hotels, elaborate 
meals, liquor, smokes and shows. 

One of the ways we kept expenses to the basic minimum was 
by avoiding outlandish and costly fare and by eating away from 
home as we would at home. We kept a food box in the car. In it 
was always a small stock of fruit, nuts and canned juices. This 
fed us en route. Arriving at a town we would buy some fresh 
greens to eat raw. These we washed, and our meal was ready. 
If we were staying in a place more than a night or two we would 
take the bottom drawer in a bureau (rarely if ever used by others 
in a hotel or lodging room), line it with clean newspapers, and 
stock it with a supply of oranges, apples, bananas, lettuce, celery, 
olives, cottage cheese, honey, peanut butter and dark bread. With 
water from the tap, we were set to eat good and nourishing meals, 
and we have even served guests from our bottom-bureau-drawer- 
storehouse. Many were the meals we laid out on hotel beds or 
window-sills or radiators, with newspapers for table cloth. Our 
food was cheap, simple, fresh, whole and wholesome—almost as 
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good as we would have had at home. Under this regime our 
health stayed good, and we missed not a single date because of 
sickness. 

We often were put up by friends or acquaintances along the 
road and are greatly indebted to them for their hospitality and 
generosity. We could have spent almost every night thus in pri¬ 
vate homes. We did not, however, always avail ourselves of this 
privilege: first, because it was an imposition upon them, often 
forcing them out of their own rooms and in any case making 
trouble and inconvenience for them; and second, because we 
became weary of crowding into strange and highly personal 
quarters, adjusting to surroundings full of the owners’ person¬ 
alities, to their beds, bureau drawers, family photos, crowded 
closets, their radio and television noises, etc. etc. It was hard to 
find room to unpack or pack, to spread our bags, and rarer still 
to find quiet. Solitude for months on end was all but impossible, 
unless we were alone in the car or in a hotel bedroom. Otherwise 
people and their personalities constantly impinged on us as we 
did on them. Who were we to push into family scenes and ob¬ 
trude our idiosyncrasies upon others? 

The ideal accommodation was to find a ground-level motor 
court with cooking conveniences, two beds, two chairs and two 
tables on which we could spread our papers and answer our mail. 
The car, with our maps and luggage and books, could be but a 
step outside. This was preferable to hotels where living was more 
costly and where elevators kept us caged on upper floors, and bell 
boys and tips intervened between us and our books and bags. 

The worst part of the trips physically was the strain of late 
nights, the constant and wearying moving-on, the bad effects of 
constant sitting, the difficulty of getting exercise, and the lack of 
real rest. 

For recreation we did chores whenever we were in a home 
where that was allowed or was possible. In Iowa we planted pota- 
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toes, in Florida we planted orange trees and built compost piles. 
In nearly every house we could at least wash dishes. 

Answering our mail, reading daily newspapers and thus keep¬ 
ing up with international events, might well be listed among the 
labors of the trips. The local press in small towns gave not much 
news from the outside world, so one of our first charges on reach¬ 
ing a new town was to find where the New York Times could 
be purchased (not that wc consider the Times our oracle, but its 
world coverage is good and it documents its news instead of 
merely headlining). As wc traveled farther and farther away 
from the east coast and deeper into the hinterland, it was harder 
and harder to get full and dependable news, which we needed 
to keep us au courant with world events. Also, the costs of our 
papers rose. We figured the out-of-town papers which we went 
to great trouble to procure cost us from 50 to 75 cents each, if we 
merely counted the gas and oil that went into the search. 

The chief chore, of course, which we had taken on ourselves 
was that of living for long periods away from home, away from a 
center of order and customary procedure. It was difficult to 
maintain a well-regulated, serene and balanced life when every 
night one was somewhere else, belongings constantly carted 
hither and yon, and irregularity perforce the rule. Turmoil was 
not our usual way of living. What with constant in and out of 
autos, in and out of cities, buildings, homes, meetings, it was a 
wonder we maintained any sense of balance, mental poise or 
equilibrium. 

And yet there were great compensations for our expeditions. 
We made many new friends, saw our homeland as we never had 
before, and felt that we contributed a bit to the enlightenment 
of the period in which we were living. We had received much 
from our American heritage. We now had a chance to pay back 
in some small measure for the gifts we had been given from 
American parents, American soil, American schooling and 
American rearing. 
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Many times we have been asked why we did not buy a trailer, 
in which we could sleep, cook and store our belongings, thereby 
being more independent of lodging places and people. Trailers 
are expensive. They are bulky, awkward and clumsy vehicles to 
manipulate. They are not allowed on certain roads and their 
parking places in cities are on the outskirts. We felt far more 
independent, mobile and inconspicuous in our small, swift sta¬ 
tion wagon. 

In a sense we were dispatch-riders covering the country, as 
Johnny Applesecd had ranged his way from place to place. He 
stirred up the soil and planted apple seeds; we stirred up people's 
minds and planted hope in a new world and a new way of living. 
Like the American Quaker, John Woolman, we "felt inward 
drawings” to pilgrimage and preach. He, in the 1750s, migrated 
among slaveholders, urging the freeing ol their slaves and the 
ceasing of sales of rum to the Indians. We, in the 1950s, circuit- 
rode among the American people, exhorting them to free them¬ 
selves from bondage to exploitation, war, and dependence on a 
gadget-economy. 

Ours was an experiment in adult education. It could have 
been done in a small stationary compass; we could have started 
a school and taught those who came to it. We could have traveled 
in one single area, in the surroundings of one city or state. We 
chose to take a wider route and cover the whole country. It was 
merely a matter of extent. Teaching was the job. 

Any educators could do what we did. Retired academicians 
who feel a compulsion to continue to guide and direct thinking 
in this land could take up peripatetic pedagogy and continue to 
instruct and inform. Teachers who have lost their posts through 
government or local inter!erence, could resort to caravan-curricu- 
lums. They could speak and teach without set classrooms, could 
find audiences up and down the country, among old and young, 
black and white, educated and illiterate, jobless and workers, 
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rich and poor, radical and conservative. The task would not be an 
easy one. The pecuniary rewards would be small or non-existent. 
Conditions would not necessarily be comfortable. But the experi¬ 
ence would be a revelation, the human contacts would be mem¬ 
orable, and the cultural renumeration would be inestimable. 
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Part I 

Observations on the State 
of the Nation 




Chapter One 


OUR COUNTRY TIS OF TIIEE 


Since the days of the Greeks and the Romans, travelers have 
made a practice of writing at length of their journeys. Trave¬ 
logues crowd the shelves of libraries and roll from printing 
presses by scores and hundreds. Authors who have spent a lew 
days or months in a strange land of which they know neither the 
language, the culture nor the people, provide the public with 
chapters of casual conversations and impressions, and volumes 
of critical comment concerning the places they have visited, the 
people they have seen and the many things they have heard. 

The authors of this report are writing about their own home 
country. Both of us were born and reared in the United States. 
Both have traveled back and forth, again and again, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. Both have friends and acquaint¬ 
ances scattered through most of the states. During the past three 
winters we journeyed purposelully and intensively into all but 
one state in the union. It is from this background of qualifying 
experience that we presume to write of the USA today. 

Aside from our qualifications, we feel a responsibility to tell 
our fellow citizens of our country as we saw it, because the 
United States which we visited so extensively these last three 
years is so completely changed from the USA that we traversed 
twenty or ten or even five years ago. It seemed more alien to us 
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than the Sweden, Holland, France and Britain that we saw in the 
summer and autumn of 1953. Our native land was to us an 
unknown country. 

Our experience was like that of a man, who having suffered 
from a long illness, looks at himself in the mirror and draws back 
in surprise and dismay to find a stranger staring into his face. We 
felt the same dismay when we surveyed the USA of 1952-55 and 
found it unrecognizably changed from the United States of 1923 
or 1933 or even of 1948. 

We are convinced that few of us who were bom and brought 
up in the USA have any idea of the impression we make on out¬ 
siders and foreigners. Having driven through the country so 
recently and having stayed in countless different neighborhoods 
and lived with many families intimately, we think we have a 
sort of composite picture that we can pass along. 

Going from place to place and group to group, day after day, 
with occasional jumps that sometimes took us three or four hun¬ 
dred miles in ten hours, we were able to see many parts of the 
country in rapid succession. With minor variations from city to 
city, and greater diversity from region to region, the life of the 
people is being rapidly and increasingly conventionalized, as 
those in power are able to provide, over wide areas, the patterned 
stimuli which almost surely result in a patterned response. 

Life in the USA is ready-made. It is being standardized on a 
national scale in the same sense that radio sets, bathroom fixtures, 
super-markets and breakfast foods are being standardized. Made- 
to-order and tailored-to-measure products have virtually disap¬ 
peared from the United States market. From the houses and cars 
that people buy, to the clothes they wear, to the foods they eat 
and the products they drink, the Americans have their wants 
created, built up and satisfied according to plans of business 
organizations. Ideas and examples after which American people 
are expected to pattern their thinking, acting and appearance 
are constantly presented and repeated through every agency of 
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communication,—press, camera, billboard, movies, radio, tele¬ 
vision. The propaganda in favor of certain soft drinks is an 
example. 

Quaffers of soft drinks are pictured in the advertisements as 
young, attractive, vigorous, smiling and healthy. The idea is 
inescapable: if consumers of this delightful beverage enjoy all 
these blessings, the observer of the ads can obtain similar results 
by following the same procedures and consuming the advertised 
treat. The omnipresence of the product makes it easy and natural 
for the passer-by to take advantage of the opportunity to satisfy 
this created want with the least possible outlay of time, energy or 
money. Dispensers and vending machines in factories, railway 
stations, garages, at soda fountains, lunch counters, hotels and 
grocery stores display the goods and provide unlimited quantities 
of it, iced, and cheap. It is difficult for most Americans to avoid 
the lure of the 5 or 10 cent bottle. 

National, general advertising, emphasizing a product in any 
and every locale, builds a habit which can be satisfied anywhere, 
upon the same terms and with uniform results. Thus, in cos¬ 
metics, in hair styles, in dress as well as in soft drinks, the pat¬ 
terns and products have been popularized, nationalized and in¬ 
ternationalized. Some wag has said that the American business 
man’s dream of bliss is a product that will cost a dime, sell for a 
dollar, use up or wear out quickly, and establish an insatiable 
habit. Many American business men have reached success that 
way. 

People across the USA are devoting their time, attention and 
energy chiefly to the enjoyment of physical sensations, of which 
the foremost and most widely practiced is eating and drinking. 

The rations consumed today in the United States are a long 
cry from the corn meal mush for breakfast, cabbage soup at noon 
and potatoes for supper of colonial days. From coast to coast and 
border to border extend the super-markets which provide the 
American people with their present wide range of foods. In the 
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smaller cities and larger towns they are taking an immense slice 
of the local butcher, baker, grocery, delicatessen and variety store 
trade. A lew of the big new markets are cooperatives; some few 
are operated by local business men. The great majority, however, 
carry the signs of a regional or continental chain of stores. These 
self-service super-markets are impressive on account of the enor¬ 
mous variety of goods carried in stock. Their displays of fruit, 
vegetables and meats are huge. Increasingly almost everything is 
standardized and cellophane-packaged. 

The most breath-taking aspect of these new monster markets 
is the volume and variety of individual consumer purchases. At 
almost any time during the week some customers are buying in 
quantity, but on Fridays and Saturdays large-volume buying 
reaches a peak. At home, on our subsistence farm, when we went 
shopping every week or two to the nearest large town, 35 miles 
away, we occasionally ran up bills of three or four dollars. As we 
stood in line at check-out stations in super-markets across the 
country, we watched with amazement while men and women 
checked in their purchases of twenty, thirty, forty different items, 
with money totals running generally above ten dollars and fre¬ 
quently over twenty dollars. 

Another form of physical sensation in which Americans in¬ 
dulge in an indiscriminate way is sex intercourse. There were 
periods in USA history when sex relations between youngsters 
in the elementary school grades was unheard-of, and when even 
in high school sex relations were unusual among the students. 
So far as we can gather, this is now a thing of the past. Regular 
cigarette smoking, the habitual use of alcohol, and sex intercourse 
are now frequent in the elementary grades and the rule rather 
than the exception at the high school level. One girl just starting 
out in high school put the matter thus: “Everybody we know 
smokes. And when we go to a neighboring town for a basketball 
game or a dance, most everybody drinks. Half the boys come 
home more or less tipsy. In our class we have a 'Has Been Preg- 
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nant’ club to which some of the nicest girls in school belong.” 

Such an outcome was to be expected. The tobacco and liquor 
interests of the country, who between them sell $11 or $12 bil¬ 
lions of their products annually, are among the chief advertisers. 
Consistently, by pictures, slogans and compelling descriptive 
texts they have for years been telling the American people that 
their products were sure to bring satisfaction and happiness. At 
the same time the delights of sex intercourse have been the 
theme not only of so-called pornographic literature (which is 
frowned on and more or less forbidden by the authorities) but 
have been advertised, touted and recommended by the movies, 
by television and a large number of periodicals. Sex crimes have 
also been given an immense press. 

Professor Kinsey and others have attempted to gather in¬ 
formation about the sex life of Americans that would stand up 
statistically and give a more or less accurate picture of the situa¬ 
tion in the country. We do not come back from our trips with 
statistical information on the subject, but we do have the feeling 
that sex relations in prospect, in actual experience and in retro¬ 
spect comprise one of the important areas of present-day physical 
sensationalism among the USA population. 

Another factor in American life which is at least closely re¬ 
lated to physical sensationalism, though it is equally associated 
with psychological factors, is noise. Noise is inseparably con¬ 
nected with an industrial culture, which makes its presence felt 
by throbbing, whirring, rattle, clatter, din. It is at its worst in a 
boiler shop. The boiler-shop atmosphere pervades the modern 
city centers, and with the rumble of trucks, the swish of pas¬ 
senger cars, the drone of plane propellers and the incredible 
rush of jets, invades even the most exclusive suburban commu¬ 
nities. Moderns live with noise, accept it and are often unhappy 
without it. 

The tale of the New Yorker, born and brought up under the 
Third Avenue elevated train-track, who took his first vacation 
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away from the city, may very well be true. This “El” addict spent 
one night in the country. The silence was so disturbing that he 
could not sleep. Each time the El schedule provided the rumble 
of a passing train, the vacationer half-woke, expectant, was 
alarmed, frustrated and lonely for the familiar reverberations. 
After one noiseless night he went back to the city and Third 
Avenue, reassured by the whole orchestration of city street 
noises, against the background of intermittent elevated rum¬ 
blings. 

When we were in high school, if we had a problem to solve 
or a lesson to study, we got into a corner, the quieter the better, 
to concentrate on our task. Young people in the USA today, 
faced by like tasks, turn on the radio in order to be able to con¬ 
centrate. Like the New York Elevated addict, they are lonely 
without noise, and prefer a form which is more or less predicta¬ 
ble and dependable. 

Noise in today’s USA is one element in a network of stimuli 
which is currently referred to as “tension.” Wherever we went, 
among all groups and classes, people talked about tension. They 
were conscious of it in their own lives, noticed it in the lives of 
others. All-but-universally they regretted it, resented it, blamed 
it for their nervousness, their restlessness, their ill health. People 
feel it as they feel heat and cold. They would like to escape it as 
they would any other irritant. Our guess is that the people we 
met, during the past three years, were far more concerned and 
disturbed about tension than they were about polio or com¬ 
munism. 

Tension arises when the multiplication of stimuli has reached 
a level at which response over taxes the individual capacity for 
experience. In a museum or picture gallery exhibits on all sides 
cry out for attention. The uninitiated visitor who tries to respond 
by looking all ways at once, ends up in a great state of tension, 
becomes frustrated and sees nothing. 

Present-day urban life in the United States, like a museum, is 
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filled with stimuli. The turmoil of sights and sounds on the 
crowded streets, in work places, busses, subways, stations,—the 
constant coming and going, the effort to get somewhere alive 
and in one piece, present a never-ending stream of demanding 
stimuli. On all hands urban life shouts, beckons, commands, 
prohibits, threatens. 

As we see the picture, the people of the USA today are de¬ 
voting an immense proportion of their energy, time and eco¬ 
nomic means to physical sensations, exposure to them, indul¬ 
gence in them and attempts to escape from them. The majority 
of people are living at the level of physical survival,—comfort, 
satisfaction, stimulation, gratification. “Society is preoccupied 
with physical ease and only incidentally interested in certain 
minor aspects of inner discipline. . . . The human psyche . . . 
is intended to perceive the cosmos, adjust to it, struggle in it, 
and achieve there an individuation of itself. But our materialism 
has slain man’s good opinion of himself, stripped government of 
philosophy, taught the common people not to desire personal 
excellence but to barter in droves for the right to mediocrity/’ 1 
People engrossed in the immediate problems of individual sur¬ 
vival, comfort and diversion have neither the time, interest or 
energy for group problems. In Francis Gabon’s phrase, they are 
of little civic worth. 

We found ourselves among a people obsessed by anxieties and 
fears, gripped by tensions, baffled by confusions and contradic¬ 
tions, plagued by uncertainty, and by a pervasive sense of in¬ 
security. They are more than plagued; they are harried. Rich 
and poor, high and low are feeling the pressures. If there are 
differences among them, it is the rich who are developing ulcers 
from the situation rather than the poor. It is from the high 
rather than the low that we hear the more anxious questions 
concerning the future of the economy, the possibilities of full- 
scale war, with or without nuclear weapons. 

1 Wylie, Philip, Night unto Night, N.Y.: Harcourt Brace, 1944, p. 148. 
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We found ourselves in a country that has fallen a victim to 
robbers, plunderers and panderers. Business men are in the sad¬ 
dle everywhere, urging and stimulating people to buy more and 
more, acquire, accumulate, and then earn more to buy more. 
Chemists are poisoning the peoples food and water, and psy¬ 
chologists and advertising writers and radio commentators are 
poisoning their minds. 

We found ourselves in a country where people are restless, 
up-rooted, seeking anonymity, hiding from their neighbors and 
from themselves. This feeling of restlessness extends from the 
teen-ager desirous of shaping a career and raising a family, to 
unskilled and skilled workers, to successful professional and 
business men, to public officials and to retired men and women 
fidgeting nervously with this and that. All are gripped by an 
all-pervading sense of insecurity. 

In each of the three years we spent some time in the capital of 
the USA, in Washington, D.C. Each time we left the Dark City 
gladly, because each time we came away with the conviction that 
of all the cities we had visited, Washington was the least self- 
possessed, the most confused, the most distraught, the most 
hysterical. 

We found ourselves in a country filled with secret agents, 
snoopers, tale bearers, informers, spies. In Europe, years ago, we 
had been aware in a general way of the functioning there of the 
secret police. In the United States today we hear tales of them 
everywhere,—in schools, in factories and offices, in organizations. 
Some are paid agents. Some are volunteers. One and all are 
helping to build up dossiers of neighborhood gossip for the FBI 
files. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation itself is engaged in a 
campaign to persuade the public that the American secret police 
are the cornerstone of freedom and democracy. “Know Your 
FBI” and “The FBI Is As Near As Your Telephone” are being 
pushed as popular slogans. In radio programs the secret agents 
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are pictured as protectors of the helpless, rescuers of the op¬ 
pressed and safeguarded of social security. At a tea-party, a well- 
to-do American woman told a European acquaintance how she 
had collected information about a person in the neighborhood 
whom she considered subversive and had sent in a report to the 
FBI. “How does it 1001,” asked the European, “to report your 
neighbors to the police?” The American drew herself up. “How 
does it feel,” she asked, “to do ones duty?” The propaganda has 
succeeded. Snooping and reporting have become a patriotic obli¬ 
gation. The American secret police have become one of the 
pillars of freedom’s altar. 

We found ourselves in a country of lost souls. Omnipresent 
plenty has deprived the older generation of the incentive to 
create and construct. The same plenty leaves a coddled younger 
generation (which has arrived at the top even before it graduates 
from high school) with nowhere to go but down. Teen-agers 
thoughtlessly enjoy the comforts and luxuries of Eastern poten¬ 
tates. One hundred or even fifty years ago who, in the Western 
Hemisphere but royalty and a scattering of millionaires, had the 
profusion of luxurious belongings that crowd every middle and 
upper-class kitchen, living room, bedroom and bathroom in the 
USA today? The young people of a century ago had a few sim¬ 
ple, prized possessions and as few clothes. The pampered USA 
adolescents of today have closets jammed with things to wear and 
far more possessions than adults in earlier generations even 
aspired to. A fur-coated girl at the wheel of one of the latest 
model strawberry-pink or orchid-colored cars, gleaming with 
chrome metal and glass, would have been a princess in days not 
too far gone. Today she is a high school girl taking the family 
car, or in many cases, her own car, to a football game. 

The majority of young people who have had everything 
handed to them at an early age take comfort for granted and 
look on an effortless life as the highest good. They live in a 
ready-made world and expect water to flow out of faucets, houses 
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to be built, streets to be paved and kept clean, food to appear 
on the table, without assistance or attention. It is a vicarious way 
of living that is offered our young people. 

Once out of play-days, with responsibilities looming ahead, 
the outlook for American youth is gloomy. The heads of the 
Government are spending two-thirds of the federal budget in 
preparations to destroy property and take life. Young people are 
being told through ballyhoo and posters in every public place 
that their real opportunity lies in joining up with the armed 
forces. Though from their cradles youngsters are taught to share 
with brother and be kind to sister,—at 18 years of age the boys 
by millions are handed over to the drill sergeant to be converted 
into ‘'tough killers.” From the cradle to an early grave there is 
little chance for a normal simple constructive creative life. 

Indeed it was a strange country for us to see—the USA in the 
1950s. We felt like visitors from afar, though we only came 
from an isolated New England farm. The farther we went, the 
more alien did the country seem. Truly, this was a land we had 
never known. 
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Chapter Two 


SOME PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF THE USA 


People visiting a strange land are impressed differently by going 
through the same countryside. To us, in these three years of 
journeying about the country, certain aspects of American life 
seemed noteworthy and significant. We will touch on various 
aspects of the physical environment, of the economy, of the com¬ 
munity and of the political scene, and after that turn our atten¬ 
tion to certain vital relationships between the people of the USA 
and those in authority, who determine purposes, draw up plans, 
formulate policies and attempt to put them into effect. 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of the dynamic 
American people is their energy, their animation. This potential 
power might carry them far or might burn them up in the proc¬ 
ess of combustion. Americans must always be going somewhere, 
doing something. They are the most restless people on earth. 
Inner content and deeper values are sacrificed for change, diver^ 
sity, speed and motion. 

The United States has been described as a nation on wheels. 
The automobile is the insignia and symbol of this mania for mo¬ 
tion, and the roadways of modern times have made swift motion 
on wheels possible. One of the newest and most marked features 
of the physical environment as we drove around the country was 
the highways. The roads of our youth, wood block, Belgian 
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block, brick, Macadam, and in the back country, corduroy, gravel 
and dirt, have all but disappeared. Even the asphalt and con¬ 
crete sixteen-foot-wide roadways that wound along the streams 
and climbed the hills in the 1920^ and 30 s are obsolete. In 
their places are highways, parkways, freeways, turnpikes, speed¬ 
ways, with anywhere from four to ten traffic lanes slashed level 
across the country by gigantic earth-moving equipment which 
fills up valleys with the sweepings from mountains. A single 
major 4 'clover-leaf” intersection or traffic circle occupies an area 
equivalent to a small farm. Millions of acres of fertile land are 
being diverted from agriculture and used for transportation. 
Along these super-high ways move the more than fifty million 
motor vehicles, compared with thirty million in 1945. By 1965, 
the Automobile Manuiacturers Association estimates registra¬ 
tions will reach eighty million. 

The President, in 1954, proposed a program aimed to ward off 
depression and improve transportation by spending $100 billion 
during the next ten years on roads. Was this money for the back 
roads, which needed improvement the most? By no means. The 
money was to go to make the super-high ways broader and 
straighter, in accordance with the maxim: “To him that hath 
shall be given/' 

Super-highways, with over-passes and under-passes and few or 
no traffic lights, double or treble the rate of traffic movement. 
Some clever promoter of road building justified highway im¬ 
provement on the ground that it “relieves congestion." Of course 
it does nothing of the sort. For instance, Lafayette, Indiana, went 
to a lot of expense in 1937 to build a bypass around town to get 
traffic off the main streets. Now it is faced with the chore of 
building a bypass around the bypass. By increasing the speed 
and ease of traffic movement, motorists can go more quickly from 
point to point. Consequently, many passengers who formerly 
traveled by train or bus, now drive their autos. Reduced use of 
trains and busses has led railroads and bus lines to cut their 





passenger schedules, thus forcing more riders to depend upon 
automobiles. 

Similar developments have taken place in the handling of 
freight and express. A truck picks up freight in Chicago in the 
afternoon and delivers it the next morning in Detroit or Cleve¬ 
land. Railroads cannot match such service either in express or 
freight, nor can the railroad meet truck rates, because the railroad 
companies must maintain their own right of way, while trucks 
use the public highways. Each highway improvement increases 
the traffic and the advantage which trucks enjoy over railroads. 

Improved highways increase traffic speed. High-speed traffic 
results in accidents. Despite elaborate precautions and innumer¬ 
able traffic signs and warnings, between thirty-five and forty 
thousand people are killed by motor vehicles each year in the 
United States, and a million and a third are injured. (By way 
of comparison, during the two years of the Korean War, United 
States forces suffered 33,407 battle deaths, with 103,269 
wounded. Battle deaths in the two years of this war were less 
than auto deaths in each of the years during which the war was 
in progress.) '‘In congested New Jersey, accidents have increased 
160% since 1940.” 1 In California there is nearly one traffic acci¬ 
dent a minute, and “the number of crashes in which someone is 
killed or injured soared from 74,000 in 1946 to 95,000 in 1950 
and in 1954 reached 108,000.“ In the first five months of 1955, 
1,227 persons died on California highways. (“One of history's 
great catastrophes, the San Francisco earthquake and fire, took 
542 lives.") 

Super-highways have another result,—they concentrate auto¬ 
mobiles in population centers to a point where a car becomes a 
liability. Slowness of street traffic and the trouble and expense 
of parking make it easier and cheaper to use public transit. Park¬ 
ing costs in mid-town Manhattan come to 75 cents or a dollar 

1 The following quotations are all from the June 21, 1955 issue of the New 
York City Wall Street Journal. 
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for the first hour, with a maximum day rate of around $3. In 
other large cities the rates are only a little less. The Governor of 
New Jersey calls the traffic situation "a serious hardening of the 
arteries of transportation. Today vast urban areas within the 
state suffer from traffic strangulation. Central business districts 
find it increasingly difficult to attract customers and industry 
faces a more restricted labor pool each year because of restricted 
highways/' 

“Folks who escape to the suburbs find they do not get away 
from the traffic problem after all. At Mineola, Long Island, the 
number of cars converging on the Long Island Railroads com¬ 
muter station has gone up 75% since 1946, overflowing the sta¬ 
tion's 150 car lot and ebbing out in neighboring streets almost 
a mile from the station . . . The Reading Railroad, operating 
commuter service to Philadelphia, has doubled or trebled capac¬ 
ity of most of its suburban station parking lots . . . Getting in 
and out of a big city on a holiday weekend calls for icy nerves 
and a steady hand. Traffic on the George Washington Bridge, 
from New York City to New Jersey, soars from its daily average 
of 85,000 cars to as much as 134,000 and jams have developed 
on Route 17, the feeder line, as far as Monticello, New York, 84 
miles from the bridge." 

Highway improvements, which have increased long distance 
road hauling of United States passengers and freight, have called 
into existence a large and important occupational group, the 
drivers of busses and trucks. Because of their bulk and length, 
busses and trucks occupy considerable space on the highways. 
Heavy trucks, moving slowly up hills, delay other vehicles. 
Under these conditions, busses and especially trucks might have 
become a nuisance and a menace to passenger traffic. At times 
they do cause delays, but on balance they are an asset rather than 
a liability because of the all-but-universal courtesy and considera¬ 
tion shown by bus drivers and especially by truck drivers, who 
not only extend the courtesies of the road to other vehicles, but 
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who repeatedly go out of their way to lend a hand in case of 
break-down or accident. 

Another result of highway improvements is the prevalence 
and increase of trailers and trailer camps. In the pre-auto age, 
gypsy camps could be seen occasionally with their covered 
wagons, horses, dogs, and the wash hanging on improvised lines. 
In the winter of 1954-55 we visited such a camp, composed of a 
dozen gypsy families, but it was ultra-modern. The washing was 
on the line and the inevitable dogs were about, but not a single 
horse. Instead, each family had its trailer—some of them very 
commodious and elaborate. Side by side with the gypsies, in the 
same camp, there were a dozen other trailers, occupied not by 
old-time gypsies, but by the present-day migratory family. 

Instead of being occasional, as in the pre-auto days, such 
modern trailer camps are to be seen all over the United States. In 
the north where winters are cold, they may be found in the 
neighborhood of large population centers and at construction 
projects. In the south and west, where weather is milder, there 
are thousands of trailer camps and trailer villages where trailer 
owners rent space by the day, month or year, and live on as 
permanent a basis as the average United States renter, but on 
wheels, ready to go anywhere any time. 

Building construction, like highway expansion, is altering the 
physical appearance of the USA. First comes housing: small, 
bungalow typed, single family houses as a rule, each perched on 
a “lot” and arranged in rows and blocks, so many per acre. In the 
suburbs of growing cities, square mile after square mile of such 
houses are being erected, at a rate of something over a million 
housing units per year. 

Outside and inside, the houses are formalized, in their design, 
structure, decoration, furnishing. Plumbing and kitchen equip¬ 
ment are almost as standardized as steel nails or hinges. In each 
house there are the same gadgets. The most noteworthy fact 
about the housing expansion is the absence in the newer units 
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of any economic function beyond sheltering, serving food, and 
providing space for the family car. 

Most of these new houses are being bought on credit, little or 
no money being paid down. “Move in, 30 years to pay" read the 
signs. The total of mortgages now held on USA homes is around 
$75 billions and constitutes a real threat to the stability of the 
debt-credit structure and adds to the danger of inflation. 

Some fine factories, office buildings and post offices are being 
erected. Numerous gas stations, garages, motor courts and subur¬ 
ban shopping centers are being constructed across the country. 
For the most part this building is going on in the neighborhood 
of existing cities and along the main thoroughfares, thus con¬ 
stituting a beginning of the much talked-of linear cities. It is not 
unusual to drive through mile after mile of built-up territory in 
approaching and leaving USA population centers. 

Who can picture or describe the confusion and repulsive ugli¬ 
ness of the conglomeration of bill-boards, advertising signs, gas 
stations, motels, city dumps, second hand car lots, eating places 
and dwellings spiked with television equipment that these ap¬ 
proaches to American cities present? It is free enterprise (every 
property owner for himself) in its most unattractive guise. 

Land owners, looking for higher rents, merchants seeking cus¬ 
tomers, manufacturers on the lookout for labor power, bankers 
with money to loan at the going interest rate push for city big¬ 
ness. All over the country people leave the farm and the village 
and move citywards. “A fresh stream of humanity is always set¬ 
ting forth from the country into the city; a stream not so fresh 
flows back again into the country, a stream for the most part of 
jaded and pale humanity. It is arterial blood when it flows in, and 
venous blood when it comes back. A nation always begins to rot 
first in its great cities, is indeed perhaps always rotting there, and 
is saved only by the antiseptic virtues of fresh supplies of coun¬ 
try blood." 2 This process is hastened by the concentration of 


2 Burroughs, John, Signs and Seasons, N.Y.: Houghton Mifflin, 1914, 


p. 221. 
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wealth, income, prestige, excitement, diversion and amusement 
in the cities. The countryside languishes and decays, as the cities 
grow, expand and multiply. 

What impression do these city centers of American life make 
on a visitor? New York is so big and so concentrated that one 
pair of eyes cannot see it and one imagination cannot grasp it. 
A characterization was made by a native preacher, “New York is 
a good place to sell fish, but there are no trout in her streams/’ 
There are cities like Boston, Charleston, New Orleans and San 
Francisco which have distinctive personalities. Yet again there 
are sprawling patterns of streets and sub-towns like Chicago, 
Detroit and Los Angeles,—the new-hatched, unfeathered cities 
which are appalling in their meaningless and nakedness, in their 
“fashionable squalor and ceaseless gyration.” Then there are the 
scores and hundreds of cities in the United States which are 
so much alike that it is necessary to ask a citizen or to buy a local 
paper to find out in which town one is. 

Sameness, standardization, conformity to pattern meet the 
eye everywhere. T he approaches to the city arc similar. Gas sta¬ 
tions, drugstores and super markets are the same. Office build¬ 
ings look much alike. Movie houses arc indistinguishable. Many 
car courts and motels are built from standard blueprints. School 
buildings and post offices are duplicated from one town to an¬ 
other. Houses and streets in one village resemble houses and 
streets in another. 

In every city a few families live ostentatiously, a great segment 
live comfortably. But in every city there arc areas of shabby 
houses, down at the heel, unkempt, dirty, cluttered with trash 
and waste. There are the slums, where congregate the down-and- 
out, the economically unfortunate. In some of the larger cities 
the slums cover square miles. As you approach, you can smell 
them as you smell the steel mills of Pittsburgh or the stockyards 
of Chicago. 

After driving through, visiting and staying in scores of these 
American cities and towns, three questions present themselves: 
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How is it possible for so many groups of diverse human beings to 
display so little creative imagination? What human being in his 
right senses would ever come voluntarily to such shambles? 
Where are the dignity and self-respect of those who remain 
permanently enmeshed in such a life pattern? 

There is a fourth question, even more insistent. If each of 
these growing American cities had set up a competent planning 
department and had turned over to its city engineers only five 
percent of the wealth that has flowed from and through the cities 
each year during the past two or three generations, would not 
these urban centers be ravishing dreams of symmetry and 
beauty? But, our readers retort, this would not have been private 
enterprise. Alas, too true! We presume that the chaos, ostenta¬ 
tions, ugliness and shameful neglect which characterize the aver- 
age American urban center are the price we pay for our freedom 
to do as we like no matter what the over all consequences may be. 

There is a final physical aspect of the United States which 
impressed us as observers,—the widespread and progressive dis¬ 
turbance of nature s balance. The most obvious example is de¬ 
forestation. We had occasion to drive through many parts of the 
country which are covered with forest wreckage. The devasta¬ 
tion is particularly noticeable in the northwest, where mecha¬ 
nized lumbering has swept thousands of acres all but clean of 
tree growth. Good forestry practice calls for thinning, weeding 
and selective cutting of mature timber, with enough seed trees 
spared to replenish the forest through natural reproduction. 
Under such practices, even a territory recently cut over has the 
appearance of a forest. Mechanized lumbering results in whole¬ 
sale devastation and ruin of the forests. Tree plantings may be 
seen in some parts of the country, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. Clean cutting is far more in evidence than 
reforestation. 

Deforestation exposes the forest floor to direct sunlight, evapo¬ 
ration, the destruction of humus, and forest fires which are an 
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inevitable consequence of quick run-off of rains and melting 
snow, down stream beds filled with silt-bearing flood waters. 
During every rainstorm we watched the swollen muddy brooks 
and rivers bearing their burden of precious topsoil seaward. 

Quick run-off from the deforested highlands into the sea leads 
to water shortage in the period of maximum evaporation and 
minimum rainfall. Rain and snow falling on forested hills may 
be conserved and distributed over the lowlands during the crop 
growing season. But water precipitated on denuded hills speeds 
seaward, leaving behind drought and semi-desert. 

Deforestation is not the only factor in this march from forested 
hills and fertile valleys, to denuded hills and desert. Plowing 
grasslands in areas of low rainfall leads to similar results. We 
drove through dry farming areas in which grasslands were being 
used for grain production. We saw the bare earth, with its 
minute particles of light topsoil whirled into the air and driven 
by strong winds, swept across highways and piled in drifts in 
hollows and against buildings, carrying with it the slightly rooted 
grain. 

Destruction of forest and grass cover threatens to convert 
fertile land into desert by reducing water storage capacity. A 
similar threat to the water table comes from industrialization and 
urbanization. Manufacturing plants make large demands on the 
water supply. Similarly, city dwellers are heavy users of water. 
In the kitchen, in the bathroom, on the lawn and flower garden, 
the urbanite and suburbanite use water copiously. Formerly in 
the countryside, water was procured from springs or dug-wells 
and carried by hand to house and barns. In the city, water is 
pumped from deep drilled wells or else is brought from the 
head-waters of streams. Used city water passes through the 
sewers out into rivers and lakes or else into the sea. 

Water, air and sunshine are three of the most important 
sources of human well-being. The water table is being steadily 
lowered over large areas of the United States. Both water and 
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air are being polluted. Water pollution is due to industrial 
wastes, sewage, chemicalization of drinking water with chlorine 
and fluorine as “protective” measures, and the delivery of water 
through lead, copper and other pipe, which chemicals act dele- 
teriously on the water. Air is polluted by introducing into it 
soot and gases which originate from industrial plants, from motor 
vehichles, from domestic heating or incinerating devices, or from 
smudging to protect crops against frost damage. The resulting 
smog, a mixture of water vapor, dust, soot and gases, cuts off 
sunlight, undermines human health and interferes seriously with 
the growing of crops. The classical example is Los Angeles, 
California, which lies in a depression, surrounded by hills, with 
an exceptionally low average wind velocity. Smog damage in 
and about Los Angeles is becoming so great that people are 
moving their families out as a health measure, and farmers who 
cultivate land inside the smog area report heavy damage to 
crops, because of the poisons contained in the smog, and because 
the smog-bank filters out sunlight and cuts down this important 
element in the maintenance of plant health. 

Many phases of the United States physical environment de¬ 
serve attention. We have not mentioned the grandeur of the 
national parks and the coastlines, the beauty of lakes and rolling 
hills, the noble stands of Redwoods or the hypnotic charm of 
the desert regions. These we have seen and known in every 
land. The USA has more than its share of them and there was 
hardly a day (except those spent in cities or suburbs) when we 
did not see and appreciate, at countless vantage points along 
the highways, colors, shapes and views that were a delight and 
that remain in the memory. We have here been able to point 
out only a few outstanding characteristics which impressed us 
particularly during our treks through the USA today. 
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Chapter Three 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


United States population is increasing steadily , 1 and is moving 
persistently from the countryside into the cities, from the cities 
into the suburbs and from cold and rough weather into the 
milder, sunnier and softer climatic areas of the south and the 
south-west. These developments are turning the pre-Civil War 
population pattern of individual farms, closely spaced villages 
and occasional cities into depopulated countryside with stagnant 
villages, into built-up areas, some of such vast extent that one 
drives for many miles into and through the metropolitan con¬ 
centrations of Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St Louis, Chicago and Los Angeles. The inhabitants 
of these built-up areas must go equal distances before they can 
shake off the pressures of town life and find themselves in open 
country . 2 

These population concentrations arc served in part by rail¬ 
roads, but mainly by highways, over which they are supplied 

1 At the present time, about 4.1 million babies are born each year. Popula¬ 
tion growth—the excess of births and immigration over deaths—is running 2.8 
million a year. 

2 “The vice-president of New York City’s Regional Plan Association pre¬ 
dicts by 1970 it will take an overnight trip to reach the open countryside. 
Within 15 years, he said, the New York metropolitan area will be a continuous 
tight-packed section extending 40 miles north of Manhattan and 70 miles east 
and west.” Wall Street Journal, June 21, 1955. 
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with the materials necessary to provide food, clothing and shelter, 
the raw products, fuels and imported capital equipment needed 
by industry and public utilities. Over the same highways millions 
of motor vehicles carry people to work, to school, to shop, to 
places of amusement, on vacations. 

Commercially, the population of these urban centers becomes 

more and more completely dependent upon the market for most 

of the goods and services which constitute the necessaries and 

decencies of living. The household has given over most of the 
o o 

economic functions which characterized the farmstead and the 
village house, bam and chicken coop. Similarly, the home fuss- 
ing-fixing-fitting, which occupied so much of the time of adult 
farm and village dwellers, has been turned over to professionals— 
to the landlord, the plumber, the painter, the electrician, the 
roofer, the gas man. In another field, the super market, the chain 
drugstore, the five-and-ten variety shop, the department store, 
the movies, radio and television, supply the needs and cater to 
the fancies of these increasingly dependent urbanites. I lcnce, 
the long hauls to work and to school, the new shopping centers 
which are mushrooming in built-up areas. Hence also the 
plethora of ready-made things, from furniture, furnishing and 
other gadgets to the processed, packaged, chemically preserved, 
colored and flavored foods upon which virtually the entire urban 
and most of the suburban population depends for its survival. 

Under adverse conditions, semi-sell-sufficient farmers or vil¬ 
lagers could live for considerable periods of time on the results 
of their own labor and ingenuity. The urbanite and suburbanite, 
on the contrary, are at the mercy of supply sources over which 
they have no direct control. 

Side by side with this increasing physical dependence of the 
United States population upon outside sources for the neces¬ 
saries and conveniences of life, goes a parallel dependence for 
income. Farmers and villagers secured much of their livelihood 
as a result of their own efforts applied to their own land or em- 
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ployed in their own workshops. With startling rapidity the 
United States is becoming a nation of hired men and women, 
who work for some organization or other, private or public. Most 
of their income takes the form of a wage or salary. They hold 
their jobs on sufferance. A few millions work for federal, state 
and local governmental agencies. The vast majority of the 60- 
odd million who make up the nation’s labor force are employed 
by private enterprisers whose primary objective is profit. Thus, 
an all-but-universal wagery has become a dominant feature of 
the USA economy. People do not own their jobs, do not select 
their economic superiors, do not share in the determination of 
economic policy. They are economic vassals of profit-seeking 
enterprises. 

The economic structure upon which the American people are 
becoming so dependent was never anything to boast about. The 
long succession of business cycles from boom to bust and back 
again to boom, with an average duration of about four years, 
kept the industrial-commercial population in a constant state 
of insecurity and uneasiness. Ceaseless conflict between workers 
and job-owners unsettled the economy. The workers who con¬ 
tributed their time and energy to keep the economic processes 
functioning were relatively meagerly rewarded, while the job- 
owners enjoyed the first fruits. 

More serious for the future of the USA economy than these 
disturbances and upsets in economic function, is the constant 
piling up of profit. A private enterprise economy is operated 
by those who own the means of production (in order to bring 
them a tribute or unearned income) paid by the workers to the 
owners for an opportunity to make a living. This unearned 
income takes the form of rents, interest and dividends. 

Unearned income is a money claim on the product of the 
economy. Since those who receive rent, interest and dividends 
are, as a rule, well supplied with consumer goods, they “invest” 
their unearned income in bonds, stocks and mortgages or deposit 
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it in a bank and pay the banker to invest it for them. Thus their 
money claim on the economic product goes for producer goods 
(factories, trucks, power lines). 

This reinvestment of profit goes nicely so long as there is a 
demand for more capital goods. A time comes, however, when 
the supply of investment funds exceeds the demand. At that 
point, the claim of the profit-accumulator is not exercised, and 
his bank balance piles up. Meanwhile the economic product, 
out of which his claim arose, lies unclaimed on store shelves and 
in warehouses and recession threatens the economy. Thus the 
more rapid the accumulation ol profit, the greater the threat to 
economic stability. 

Looked at from another point of view, profit accumulation in 
the hands of the well-to-do, who tend to reinvest their profits 
instead of spending them for consumer goods and services, 
creates a gap between total production and consumer spending. 
It is easy to measure this gap. Federal Reserve Bank figures cover 
the period from 1929 to the present. We shall compare 1929, 
1941 and 1953, all years of high productivity. Gross national 
product in 1953 was 3V2 times the 1929 figure ($104 billion in 
1929; $126 billion in 1941; $365 billion in 1953). Personal 
consumer spending in 1953 was 3 times the 1929 figure ($79 
billion in 1929; $82 billion in 1941; $230 billion in 1953). The 
difference between these two sets of figures is the gap: $25 
billion in 1929; $45 billion in 1941; $135 billion in 1953. While 
gross national product in 1953 had risen to 3 Vi times its 1929 
level and personal consumer spending had risen to 3 times the 
1929 figure, the gap had grown to 5 times 1929. 

This lack of balance between national product and consumer 
spending was compensated by three major factors: capital invest¬ 
ment, government spending and debt. Investment in ‘producers 
durable equipment” was $6 billion in 1929, $7 billion in 1941 
and $24 billion in 1953. Federal Government purchases of goods 
and services were $1.3 billion in 1929, $17 billion in 1941 and 
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$60 billion in 1953. The 1953 figure was 46 times the 1929 
figure. Total public and private debt in USA was $214 billions 
in 1929, $242 billions in 1941 and $643 billions in 1952. Of 
these three lactors, the spectacular rise is in government spend¬ 
ing for goods and services. 3 

Here are the componet elements of a boom or inflation 
economy. When the inflation has run its course, the economy 
will deflate to lower levels and presumably get ready to do it 
over again,—that is, pass through another busines cycle. 

Three other aspects of the economy deserve mention. One 
is the decline of agriculture; a second is the shift from primary 
to secondary and tertiary economy, and the third is the increasing 
dependence of the economy on government spending. 

When we speak ot the decline of agriculture, we do not refer 
to productivity. USA agriculture is productive to the point of 
over-production. One of the sights of the United States country¬ 
side today is the clumps of corrugated beehive-shaped storage 
bins which line the highways in the corn and wheat belts. 
One cluster of such bins that we passed on our travels numbered 
240 units. The more usual number oi units was from 40 or 50 
to 125. Storage space in grain elevators was all occupied. Surplus 
cargo boats had been used to hold some of the grain, yet millions 
of bushels of corn and wheat would have been lying out in 
the weather if this new type of grain storehouse had not been 
developed. There were similar farm surpluses of butter and eggs 
held in storage. In the cotton country we saw thousands of 
cotton bales corded up in the storage yards of the cotton-gins. 
Certainly there was no agricultural problem so far as productivity 
was concerned. 

Increases in farm production have been paced by a decline 
in farm income. Net farm income fell 29 percent between 1947 
and 1954. The prices of farm products fell 29 percent from the 

3 Figures are from Federal Reserve Bulletin and Statistical Abstract of the 
US. 
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high mark of 1951 to the 1955 level. Meanwhile the prices of 
the goods which farmers buy dropped only 2 percent, which 
means that farmers are getting less for what they sell and pay¬ 
ing the same for what they buy. In January, 1955, 28 percent 
of farm operator familes had net cash incomes of less than $20 
per week. From 1951-54 USA agriculture fell into the class of 
a depressed industry, subsidized in its main crop areas by ex¬ 
tensive grants from the Federal Government. 

The Great Depression which began in the United States in 
1929 started as a depression in agriculture. There are many 
indications which suggest that the pattern is repeating itself. 

When we applied the term “decline” to agriculture, we were 
thinking first, of the decrease in the farm population; second, 
of the plowing up of millions of acres of dry grass lands, with 
consequent erosion; third, of the abandonment of animal hus¬ 
bandry, with the decrease of manure supplies and the growing 
use of chemical fertilizers; fourth, of the coming in of tractor 
farming and the steady mining of the soil due to persistent crop¬ 
ping, with the consequent reduction of humus and the upset 
in the soil’s mineral balance; fifth, of the abandonment on mil¬ 
lions of farms of any pretense of self-sufficiency and the resulting 
dependence on super markets for fruits, vegetables and cereals. 
One of our quests in the long days of driving through open 
country was to see a farm with a balance of vegetable, fruit and 
flower gardens. For the most part, such a balanced farm unit 
was even more rare than the vanishing horse. 4 

4 When we saw five horses in work harness during a day’s drive of 200 to 
400 miles, we put that down as an event. In the cities, work horses have prac¬ 
tically disappeared. In areas of mechanized grain, fruit and cotton farming, 
the reduction in work-horse population is almost as great. In lumbering, where 
horses played 1 so large a role before the coming of tractors, they are now reduced 
to minor skidding operations. In the open country occasionally we saw a team 
of work horses, harnessed, riding in a truck to a job which tractors could not 
handle. Department of Agriculture reports show 20 million horses on United 
States farms in 1920, 14 million in 1930, 10 million in 1940 and 5 million 
in 1950. 
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Sixth, and far and away our most important reason for apply¬ 
ing the word decline to American agriculture, is the rapid dis¬ 
appearance of the farmstead, the farm home and the farm family, 
which were typical of USA agriculture up to 1910. The semi- 
self-sufficient American farmstead was more than an institution, 
—it was a way of life. But it was built up around the ox-yoke, 
the double horse harness and the buggy. Today these implements; 
are found among the curios in antique shops. 

Parallel shifts are taking place in the entire United States 
economy. Only a few years ago the economy was dominated by 
extractive occupations,—farming, fishing, forestry, mining. To¬ 
day the trend in the economy is away from these extractive or 
primary activities past the manufacturing, fabricative or second¬ 
ary industries, to tertiary forms of economy such as transportation, 
communication, governmental functions, clerical occupations, 
accounting, advertising and personal services. 

New England is one of the oldest United States areas. A study 
made there recently 5 shows that 4 percent of the New England 
labor force is engaged in agriculture, forestry and fishing, 44 
percent in manufacturing, mining and construction and 52 per¬ 
cent in transportation, communication, clerical activities, dis¬ 
tribution, finance, administration, education and other personal 
services. 

Finally in our listing of noteworthy economic aspects of the 
national life, is the increased dependence of the economy on 
government spending. As lately as 1929, government purchases 
of goods and services were only $8.5 billions out of a gross 
national product 6 of $104 billions, or almost 8 percent. In 1954 
they were $77 billions out of a gross national product of $360 
billions, or 21 percent. While gross national product has in- 

5 The Economic State of New England, by the Committee of New England 
of the National Planning Association, New Haven; Yale University Press, 
1954, p. 10. 

c Figures from the Federal Reserve Bulletin , Table on gross national product, 
National Income and Personal Income. 
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creased to three and a half-fold of the 1929 level, in the interval 
government purchases have increased nine-fold. In a word, eco¬ 
nomic expansion has been out-distanced by the enlargement of 
government purchasing. 

Our recent travels took us through the United States during 
a period of prosperity that began in 1940, and has continued, 
with two minor recessions, through fifteen years. During every 
one of these years, war was going on somewhere in the world. 
Major wars in Europe and Asia created an immense market for 
all kinds of goods and services. Since the United States was 
less involved than some of the other great powers, and since its 
home territory was not a battlefield, its losses were slight and 
the war profits of its business men were enormous. With the 
war prosperity went a high level of employment and a brisk 
demand for man power, so that young men and women, old 
enough to enter the labor market, had little trouble finding work 
at good wages. In production, transportation, communication and 
the organization of business, the USA has occupied an advanced 
position in power-age economy, both at home and abroad. 

Quickly and dramatically the United States has been thrust 
into a position of economic and political dominance in the 
“free” world. In order to accept and exercise this leadership, 
the USA Oligarchy has been compelled to organize an extensive 
civilian and military apparatus. Such an apparatus, non-produc¬ 
tive in the economic sense, involves heavy cash outlays with little 
prospect of equivalent cash returns. Outgo without income sends 
the bill to the taxpayers. As we have already pointed out, the 
rapid rise in government spending and in government taxing, 
with the accompanying deficits and expanding debts have 
worried everyone with enough basic understanding to realize 
that ten dollars of expenditure, against eight of income (if con¬ 
tinued over an extended period) will bankrupt the richest nation. 

Americans with whom we talked and visited are well aware 
of these simple, self-evident relations of income and outgo. 
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Almost without exception, they are wondering and questioning. 
Many of them are anxious. “How,” they ask, “does a people 
become prosperous by piling up deficits and debts? Will not any 
nation, even the richest, go on the economic rocks following 
such a policy?” Thus far the advocates of spending have found 
no answer which satisfied the questioners. 
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Chapter Four 


THE POLITICAL CLIMATE 


Changes in the political field seem to us to have gone far in 
transforming the United States from the pattern worked out by 
the founders and early directors of the Republic to a fascist pat¬ 
tern of society. This does not surprise us. We had written and 
published a monograph on Fascism in 1933, in which we had 
analyzed the particular phase of social history through which 
Japan, Italy and Germany were passing at that time, and had 
pointed out that other industrialized countries, the United States 
in particular, would probably travel a similar path. We realized 
then (and we underline now, twenty-two years later) how diffi¬ 
cult it would be to convince even well-informed Americans that 
the very development which they denounced so roundly when 
it took place in Asia and Europe, was now on the way in their 
own homeland. 

The term “fascism” is often used as a smear word. (“Repub¬ 
lican” was also a smear word in 1790. Historically, republican 
meant a person who favored a republic rather than a monarchy, 
at a time when the majority of Europeans lived under mon¬ 
archies and accepted them.) Today “fascism” can be usefully 
employed to describe that stage in the development of a capi¬ 
talist community at which the holders of power consider it neces- 
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sary to abandon all pretense of laissez-faire, and to consolidate, 
in the hands of one self-perpetuating, profit-seeking group, con¬ 
trol over the economy, politics, the military and the apparatus of 
public information and communication. Used in this manner, 
“fascism” is a stage in an historical process, not the terroristic 
means of suppression used in particular countries. 

The movement in the USA is backed or at the least tolerated 
or ignored by the vast majority of citizens, and even approved or 
condoned or explained away by men and women who had been 
out-spoken in their condemnation of similar practices when they 
were developed abroad. 

Middle-of-the-road leaders and directors of this movement in 
the United States are vociferously “pro-American.” They praise 
the Founding Fathers, swear to support and uphold the basic 
principles of Americanism and denounce as traitorous any fellow 
citizen who holds an opposite point of view. But while they are 
shouting “stop thief” and concentrating public attention on ene¬ 
mies in Europe and Asia, they are turning over tide-water oil 
lands and much of the capital invested by the United States 
Government in productive enterprises during the War of 1941- 
45 to private enterprises. These business men plan to use the 
properties for the profit of their stockholders and officials, and 
direct persistent attacks against essential public improvements 
such as government production and distribution of electric en- 
crgy, government conservation projects such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, projects for large-scale government housing 
and for active government participation in the improvement of 
public health. The New Deal Era, during which vigorous at¬ 
tempts were made to promote the general welfare even when 
it restricted some of the great vested interests, is labeled “creeping 
socialism” and “twenty years of treason.” 

Here is a pattern with which any student of social history is 
all too familiar, particularly in the history of republics and other 
expressions of popular sovereignty. Spokesmen for vested inter- 
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ests are seizing political power under the pretext of promoting 
and stabilizing the public interests. 

Economically the founders and early shapers of domestic and 
foreign policy in the United States of North America lived and 
thought in terms of a pre-industrial community. Sociologically 
the founders were adjusted to the frontier and the agrarian 
village. It was the era of the Civil War (1861-65) during which 
the industrial city began to challenge and then to replace both 
the frontier and the agrarian village. Not only has industry 
taken the place of agriculture at the center of LISA economy, 
but the city has gobbled up and/or transformed the countryside, 
replacing individualism by collective effort and substituting con¬ 
gested mass living for the isolation and localism of the pre-Civil 
War years. Measures designed to concentrate control in the 
hands ol a few wealth power holders have been carried through 
in the name of individualism and free enterprise. 

USA political institutions and practices have been altered, in 
some cases almost beyond recognition, by the transformations of 
the economy and of social relations. In many of its aspects these 
alterations ol the political life in response to economic and 
sociological pressures have been an unconscious process in so far 
as the great majority of its people were concerned. Such social 
changes have their unconscious or involuntary phases. From 
another point of view such changes are also purposed and 
planned. The revamping of the LInited States political structure 
has been undertaken deliberately and systematically as a neces¬ 
sary means of concentrating wealth and political authority in the 
hands of a tiny minority which has taken over the direction of 
public policy in order to promote certain interests of which the 
members of the policy-making minority are spokesmen and bene¬ 
ficiaries. In order to be clear and specific we refer to this power¬ 
seizing minority as the USA Oligarchy. 

Oligarchy, says the standard dictionary, means “government 
by the few; a form of government in which supreme power is 
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restricted to a few persons or families; also, the members of such 
ruling classes taken together/’ For many years some respectable 
public figures and some less respectable, have been insisting that 
a self-selected few are shaping public policy in the United States 
as wealth and power have been concentrated in fewer and fewer 
hands. Abraham Lincoln saw the coming of this oligarchy. 
William Jennings Bryan denounced it during the 1890s. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt spoke of “the malefactors of great wealth.” Wood- 
row Wilson noted that in 1912 “an invisible empire has been set 
up above the forms of democracy.” Robert La Follette, while 
Senator from Wisconsin, named the handful of men who were 
making public policy during the era of the 1914-18 war. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt spoke out against the “economic royalists” who 
were promoting private interests at the expense of the general 
welfare. All these men were prominent in LISA national politics; 
all recognized the existence of the American Oligarchy. Most of 
them had personal experience with its purposes, its plans, its 
plots and the forays which it organized to undermine government 
of, by and for the people, and to substitute government of, by and 
lor the oligarchy. 

Throughout this same period, United States liberals and radi¬ 
cals, such as Henry Demarest Lloyd, Edward Bellamy, Eugene 
Debs and Daniel DeLeon, had written and spoken their warn- 
ings against the oligarchy, its evident plans and its growing 
power. The USA labor movement (cooperatives, labor unions 
and political parties) was built up to defend and promote the 
public interests against the threat of an oligarchical seizure of 
power. 

Long before the days of Machiavelli (who in his Prince 
pointed out the importance of foreign adventures as a counter¬ 
weight against domestic dissatisfaction and unrest) spokesmen 
for private vested interests understood the value of an “enemy” 
or political devil as a whipping boy for their own misdeeds. The 
epoch of world war, which began in 1914 and has continued 
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down to the present day, provided the much-needed cover be¬ 
hind which the USA Oligarchy could build up its power. 

After the shooting ceased in 1918 and again after 1945, the 
changed internal pattern of United States life and the vastly 
altered position of the nation in the economic and political life 
of the planet demanded a new domestic and international orien¬ 
tation. Whether or not the Founding Fathers were the fountain¬ 
head of political wisdom, their absence from the mundane scene, 
and the urgent economic and political demands made upon 
United States policy makers by the drastic redistribution of 
world power compelled the oligarchy to chart a new political 
course and to set up a governmental apparatus capable of fol¬ 
lowing it. 

Such pressures have had a profound influence on USA policy¬ 
making since the period more than half a century ago when the 
timid spokesman for Big Business, President William McKinley, 
was called upon to set Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
free, or to continue in Washington to make the essential de¬ 
cisions regarding the political and economic future of these peo¬ 
ples. Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were confronted by like decisions con¬ 
cerning United States relations with rapidly expanding Jap¬ 
anese and German Empires. Since 1917 similar decisions have 
been made regarding USA future dealings with the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, with the Chinese Peoples Republic, 
South East Asia and North Africa. The decline of Europe, the 
upthrust of Asia, African restiveness, and the urge to expand in 
Latin America have confronted the Washington Government 
with the painful dilemma: to be or not to be a great or The 
Great World Power. 

Before 1898 the United States had never been a world power 
in the sense that Spain, France, Britain and Germany merited 
that title. On the contrary American citizens still reminded them¬ 
selves of Washingtons farewell advice to beware of entangling 
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foreign alliances. The Washington Government then empha¬ 
sized the Monroe Doctrine, which was a declaration of iso¬ 
lationism. 

With the new century, United States spokesmen had to deal 
with a new world economic and political pattern. The country 
could not play the role of a Hermit Republic, although the 
majority of politically conscious citizens would have preferred 
such a role. The war with Spain in 1898 and active participa¬ 
tion in the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45 swept the USA eco¬ 
nomically and politically into the world power struggle. Isola¬ 
tionism was abandoned perforce. In its place responsible 
spokesmen for the USA,—representatives of political parties; of 
business interests; of the military forces and of a public ignorant 
of world politics, opposed to entangling alliances, anti-war, and 
yet hungry for recognition, prestige and power, were compelled 
by circumstances to make choices and associations that would 
chart a course for the USA Ship of State and at the same time 
provide it with sufficient support, through alliances, to guard 
against losses and insure gains in the titanic struggles for the 
redistribution of world power. In the face of the drastically 
changed circumstances of world life, whatever policy the oli¬ 
garchy decided to lollow would be outside the experience of the 
USA public and would therefore require either public consent 
or public acceptance in a way of life for which the bulk of the 
citizens had neither liking nor experience. 

Facts are stubborn things. Policy makers ignore them at their 
peril. Since the facts must be faced by a country in which the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, it became urgently 
necessary to modify the voice of the people by changing the 
public mind. This necessity demanded a re-built streamlined 
public opinion adapted to the changed domestic and interna¬ 
tional situations. 

Theoretically at least, until the 1896 presidential election, 
there was an American “free market'’ in politics. Anyone, any- 
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where, with a little money or a few friends or both, could get 
together with supporters, hold a convention, nominate candidates 
for local, state and/or national office, have the names of the 
nominees appear on the ballot and take chances with competitors 
for office. According to this “free market” pattern of political 
activity, there could be as many parties as there were people with 
political ambitions or interests seeking to share in the making of 
public policy. 

Gradually the political free market was hedged about by re¬ 
strictions. Election laws specified the nature of a nominating 
convention, provided that official primary elections be held to 
choose candidates, required political groups who were not on 
the ballot at a previous election to circulate nominating petitions, 
decreed that unless a political party received a specified percent¬ 
age of the vote at an election it lost its place on the ballot at 
ensuing elections and was compelled to go through the tedious 
routine of circulating petitions and getting signatures. 

Through these and similar regulations the political “free mar¬ 
ket” was replaced by managed politics. Minorities, wishing to 
express themselves politically, were required to conform to a 
more and more burdensome code of political behavior, a code 
written by those who were in power and who sought to dis¬ 
courage their competitors from entering the political arena. 

Latterly, USA politics has left the “managed” phase and en¬ 
tered the “monopoly” phase. This third aspect of political party 
activity laid down a pattern of politics secretly planned by the 
holders of power. During this phase, which has developed gradu¬ 
ally during the past three or four decades, only those groups 
could enter the arena of party politics who were accepted and 
recognized by the actual holders of power. 

Earlier phases of planned politics went largely unrecognized, 
except in the south. There the whites ran the cities, counties 
and states. They ran them through their monopoly of the choice 
of candidates, their monopoly of voting, their monopoly of office 
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holding. Negroes were not nominated for office, did not vote, 
did not hold office. Partly within the law and partly by strong- 
arm methods, the whites preserved their political monopoly even 
in areas where the Negroes constituted a majority of the popula¬ 
tion. In other parts of the United States, in company-owned 
towns, for example, the local business interests held a monopoly 
of the political apparatus as they did of the economic. In some 
of the larger cities political cliques or rings established and main¬ 
tained virtual political control. All of these examples could be 
described as “local” or “exceptional.” With the revolutionary 
wave in Europe and Asia, rising after 1905, and with the rapid 
growth of the socialist movement in the United States as well as 
in Europe, USA spokesmen lor capitalism decided, locally at 
first, that socialists were beyond the pale and were not eligible 
to vote or to hold office. 

In the earlier stages of this policy, when socialists were a 
scattered minority, it was possible to throw out the individual 
ballots on one pretext or another. As the socialists grew numeri¬ 
cally stronger, in city election districts or in entire cities such as 
Schenectady, Berkeley and Milwaukee, other means were needed 
to keep them from holding office. 

This issue was raised in 1917 in New York State, where the 
Socialist Party of New York City elected a group of their candi¬ 
dates to the New York State Assembly. These representatives 
were prevented by an Assembly vote from taking their seats. On 
what ground? They were Socialists. 

At the same time Congress was adopting war-time conscription 
and providing for the punishment of those who obstructed re¬ 
cruiting and enlistment in the armed forces. The Socialist Party, 
at its St. Louis Convention, went on record in opposition to 
United States entrance into the war, April 1917, and the IWW 
(Industrial Workers of the World) though professedly a-politi- 
cal, was officially opposed to the war effort. Prominent spokesmen 
for the Socialists and the IWW s were indicted, tried in Federal 
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Courts and given long penitentiary sentences,—ten, twenty, 
thirty years, for their anti-war stand. 

War was on, and in accordance with a Roman proverb “Dur¬ 
ing war, the law slumbers/’ those in power dealt summarily with 
their political opponents. The patriotic fervor of the struggle to 
“make the world safe for democracy” was used as a justification 
for limiting the smaller freedoms of local election, of speech, 
printing and assemblage. 

Two years later, under the pressure of a revolutionary wave 
that was sweeping Europe, many States passed “sedition acts,” 
under which propagandists of “seditious” ideas were ferociously 
punished. It was during this period (the 1920^) that the world- 
notorious Sacco-Vanzetti case was pushed through the courts of 
Massachusetts, and both men were electrocuted. 

Between wars, hectored by a decade of depression, the drive 
to establish an oligarchy which would be able to exercise a 
monopoly of political as well as economic authority waned. 
President Roosevelt, with his New Deal program, promised to 
harness and drive, in one team and in one direction, the business 
interests, the southern conservatives, the political machines of 
the chief industrial cities, the trade unions and the Roman 
Catholic Church. This was the United Front which the Presi¬ 
dent (“a little left of center”) sought to build, with himself as 
The Leader. Mr. Roosevelt was joined in his endeavor by many 
erstwhile radicals, on the theory that he was taking the next step 
in social evolution, from monopoly capitalism to a managed 
economy. 

Among other Roosevelt measures of crucial importance in the 
shaping of United States policy was the diplomatic recognition 
of the Soviet Union in 1933. By this act, the President proposed, 
in effect, a World Front, modeled at least in part on the domes¬ 
tic United Front that he was endeavoring to organize. This was 
“co-existence” as the term came to be used in the 1950s. 

There were other versions of the Roosevelt purpose. One was 
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that he was introducing socialism under the guise of progres- 
sivism. Another was that he was “saving capitalism.” This, in¬ 
deed, seems to have been the President’s dominant purpose. 
Another version was that President Roosevelt intended to stay 
as president, and that he was organizing a United Front in 
order to implement that purpose. This was the epoch of Mus¬ 
solini’s monopoly of Italian politics, Hitler’s monopoly of German 
politics and Chiang’s semi-monopoly of Chinese politics. For the 
first time in American history a president was elected four 
successive times to the Presidency. 

With the passing of Roosevelt in 1945 went the co-existence 
or share-the-power policy which he had been following in his 
relations with the Soviet Union. A southerner, James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina, trained and steeped in the principles of 
political monopoly, was made Secretary of State and promptly 
inaugurated the get-tough-with-Russia policy of the Truman 
Administration. Thus the principle of self-determination was 
repudiated. In its place Truman and Byrnes announced the 
doctrine of world political monopoly: “Go along with us, or 
else . . . ! We have the money and we have the atom bomb!” 

Having publicly accepted the principle of political monopoly 
abroad (the Truman announcement in March, 1947, that the 
Washington Administration would take the steps necessary to 
prevent the spread of communism in south-east Europe) the 
USA Oligarchy proceeded to apply the same principle of politi¬ 
cal monopoly to United States domestic affairs. 

There was an election in 1948 during which Henry Wallace, 
a former Vice-President of the United States and one of Roose¬ 
velt’s loyal followers, ran for President. Mr. Wallace was and 
is a successful business man who believes in capitalism, pro¬ 
vided it is “progressive.” The platform on which he ran was a 
modified version of Roosevelt’s New Deal. Emphatically he was 
not a Socialist or a Communist, yet he and his Progressive Party 
were abused and denounced unsparingly as agents of Moscow. 
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If they had proposed to seize power and set up a dictatorship in 
Washington the Progressives could hardly have been more 
roughly handled by spokesmen for the oligarchy. 

Another matter should be mentioned in passing. In the elec¬ 
tion of 1944, as in previous elections, the USA Communist Party 
nominated candidates and took part in the election campaign. 
The war was on at the time, and with the precedent established 
in 1917 (in the case of the New York State Socialists), Commu¬ 
nist candidates were excluded from the ballot in state after state. 
Three years later, with the inauguration of the Truman cam¬ 
paign “to contain communism,” the attack on the Communist 
Party was officially launched by the USA Oligarchy. The anti¬ 
communist crusade in the USA has been under way ever since. 
Officially the Communist Party is not outlawed under United 
States law (though it is outlawed in a number of states) but the 
leaders of the Party have been indicted and sent to the peni¬ 
tentiary and “informed’' members of the Party (people who 
knew the ABC of politics when they joined the Party) are being 
similarly treated. 

Under Presidents Truman and Eisenhower the principle of 
bi-partisanship has been urged in foreign policy, and to a limited 
extent in domestic affairs. Bi-partisanship means that Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats unite in principle and in practice to sup¬ 
port certain measures. The two parties agree on their objectives 
and differ more or less on the means of reaching them. One of 
the subjects on which they are in accord is anti-communism. 

Both parties, in effect, have agreed to establish, share and 
maintain a monopoly of political power. For propaganda pur¬ 
poses this monopoly is the American-way-of-life. Any group 
which questions the American Way is subversive and by com¬ 
mon consent will be denied an opportunity to take an active 
part in politics. Only those who are loyal to the American Way 
are eligible to participate in the “free" elections which, in theory, 
decide USA domestic and foreign policy. 
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Logically, bi-partisanship leads to one-partyism,—an official 
political monopoly. Such one-partyism exists in fact in the 
United States today. Legally, there are still two distinct parties, 
but they are one in all but name. 

Free market politics left the establishment of public opinion 
to political discussion,—the competition or higgling of the politi¬ 
cal market place. From the crackerbarrel in the country store to 
the cabinet room in the White House, people discussed political 
issues and shaped and reshaped their attitudes toward them. 
Such a process went on, within limits, under managed politics. 
With the coming of political monopoly, however, public opinion 
became not the result of public discussion of political issues, but 
was manufactured, on order, like any other product of an or¬ 
ganized community. The oligarchy decides what it wants; then 
its spokesmen, on the platlorm, in the press, over the air, relay 
this information to the citizenry and keep reiterating it until they 
have sold their bill of goods. In this respect, politics becomes a 
form of sales promotion. First the commodity is designed and put 
into production; then it is marketed to the consumer. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the monopolists of business affairs, and their advertising 
staffs, are also the monopolists ol politics. The same advertising 
techniques sell goods and political ideas to the USA public. 

People living through the past four decades have seen a num¬ 
ber of massive campaigns designed to alter or remake public 
opinion. Around 1914, European governments sold war to their 
populations. In 1917 the Wilson Administration, elected in 1916 
on the “he kept us out of war” slogan, led the United States into 
the war. Japanese political promoters in the 1920s sold the 
Japanese people the invasion and occupation of Manchuria, the 
conquest of China and the plan for the ultimate domination of 
Asia. The Nazi build-up in Germany was a masterpiece of po¬ 
litical salesmanship. In Britain and the United States the oli¬ 
garchies attempted to popularize the effort of the Spanish rebel 
generals in 1936-39 to liquidate the Spanish Republic. The 
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propaganda partially failed in Britain, and was only a limited 
success in the United States. The Italian Government failed to 
sell its people the 1939-45 war. The same war sales-campaign 
flopped in France. United States opinion stubbornly resisted 
Roosevelts campaign to get the United States into the war of 
1939-45. It took the drubbing of Pearl Harbor to turn the trick. 
Secretary Dulles campaign to sell the Japanese treaty of 1951 
was largely unsuccessful, domestically and internationally. 

The Truman-Acheson efforts to promote “positions of 
strength” from which to defend the rapidly expanding inter¬ 
national interests of the United States met with qualified success, 
steadily lost public support and finally drove Truman out of 
public life. Secretary of State Dulles failed to prevent the Geneva 
parley on Indo-China in 1954, failed to build a public opinion 
that would justify USA intervention in the Indo-China War in 
the same year, and failed to torpedo the Bandung Conference 
in May, 1955. 

It is an easy matter to launch a sales campaign in any field, 
given personnel and money. It is quite another matter to make 
it successful. Political monopolies, established in one country 
after the other during recent years, have met with varying suc¬ 
cess. In the United States, with its long tradition of free market 
politics, political promotion campaigns have failed as often as 
they have gained their end. 

Traditionally, United States public opinion has been built up 
and modified in a political free market. The older generation, 
accustomed to the give-and-take of political campaigns and the 
year-round discussion of public issues, cannot adjust itself to 
political planning which presents the electorate with a completed 
product and then proceeds to sell it by using high pressure sales 
techniques. These people are like frustrated railroad passengers 
who are accustomed to open the windows in order to enjoy the 
fresh air, and find themselves confronted by a warning sign: 
“Keep doors and windows closed. This train is air-conditioned.” 
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Younger citizens, born and brought up during a period of 
increased political monopoly, have had little or no experience 
with free market politics. For them, the norm is avoidance of 
public questions. This pattern begins in the home, extends into 
the elementary school and on through high school and college, 
where the meritorious student is the one who avoids controver¬ 
sial issues by accepting the word of the teacher and the text 
book, and when questioned at examination time, repeats ver¬ 
batim, or in his own words, the sentiments of those who have 
taught him. 

Older citizens, who grew to adulthood during the days of free 
market politics, are urged by their political mentors to realize 
that the world is entering a new era. The new conditions require 
new political relationships. One of the new relationships is 
planned politics, organized and administered by and for the 
managing oligarchy. 

Wherever we have gone, in our 1952-55 journeys back and 
forth across the United States, we have been impressed by the 
lack of public discussion of public questions. In part this policy 
is official,—“We avoid controversial issues and controversial per¬ 
sonalities. n Since before 1950 some such notice has been posted 
or enunciated on lecture platforms, in radio and television stu¬ 
dios. One of the most effective ways to achieve this result is to 
substitute entertainment for discussion and debate. Such a policy, 
announced and publicized, keeps the management out of hot 
water. If some individual appears on the program and speaks out 
of turn, reproach is heaped on the controversialist. The manage¬ 
ment has disclaimed responsibility in advance. 

Further, the “no controversy” announcement has an effect 
upon the average citizen who probably would not speak up under 
ordinary circumstances. The public warning tells him, in so 
many words, that if he wishes to avoid trouble he will conform 
in private and in public, and leave political discussion in the 
hands of those who plan and manage the political apparatus. 
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Planned politics has its good points. They are balanced, how¬ 
ever, by drastic limitations. People will look and listen, but they 
remain skeptical and must be shown. An oligarchy which pro¬ 
poses to remake public opinion must have an attractive program, 
persuasive and effective personalities who will peddle the cliches 
and shout the slogans, and a matured judgment based upon 
experience as well as upon political intuition and imagination. 
An attempt to change the political objective and the political 
method of a people at the same time is a large order. 

Our trips took us through two election campaigns, 1952 and 
1954, enabling us to see at first hand the workings of monopoly 
politics in various parts of the country. Our most vivid impres¬ 
sion was that of an election technique which dealt not with 
principles or issues, but with personalities. Vice-President Nixon 
put the matter pithily in answer to the question: “What do the 
Republicans have that the Democrats do not have?" He an¬ 
swered: “Eisenhower!" 

Nixon’s reply takes on peculiar significance when it is remem¬ 
bered that when General Eisenhower was first discussed as a 
possible presidential candidate, five questions were asked: Has 
he any political convictions? Has he any political experience? 
Is he Republican or Democrat? On which ticket will he run? 
Will he accept a nomination by both parties? 

The issue in the presidential campaign of 1952 was a man 
who had made a success of military leadership and who was per¬ 
sonally popular with the electorate. Neither principles nor politi¬ 
cal program played a leading role except as they were dragged 
in by his Democratic opponent, Mr. Stevenson, or by minor 
political figures. The Korean War, which General Eisenhower 
promised to end, was a factor of importance in the campaign. 

At every turn in the campaigns of 1952 and 1954, we were 
dismayed by the mediocre caliber of the men in public life. This 
mediocrity showed itself, not merely in the low political level on 
which the campaign was conducted, but in the attitude and 
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activities of national and local political figures. With honorable 
exceptions, the bulk of the candidates were second and third-rate 
thinkers, talkers, writers, managers. Through two generations 
USA competence had been channeled first into business, second 
into science and engineering, third into the professions, and 
fourth into politics. To be sure, there was some movement of 
individuals back and forth from one category to another. But 
the best brains tended to be absorbed by business, the leavings 
went elsewhere. Among the professional politicians in the USA 
in 1952 and 1954 there were virtually none of a caliber that 
would have warranted their nomination to prominent positions 
in the public service. 

Both elections, in 1952 and 1954, were accompanied by an 
exceptional degree of ballyhoo. Widespread efforts were made to 
get eligible voters to go to the polls and cast their ballots. Of 100 
million qualified voters, only 63 million voted at the presidential 
election of 1952. These figures, which are from the Bureau of 
the Census, give a very fair statistical picture of the attitude of 
the adult population toward the election. Less than two-thirds 
took part. Something like 37 million potential voters sat out the 
1952 elections. 

Part of the political inertia which was so prominent a feature 
of the 1952 and 1954 elections was due to indifference. Millions 
refused to go to the trouble of standing in line at the polling 
places in order to vote. Many asked, “What is the use in voting? 
Isn’t the whole thing settled?” A few, who did not believe in 
politics or in the state, refused on principle to take part in the 
elections. 

Among people under 40, eligible to vote, we found a consider¬ 
able degree of hostility to the principle of authority, to the state 
as an institution and to popular elections as a means of registering 
the public will. Some among them do not believe that the ma¬ 
jority has any right to coerce or compel the minority to follow 
their decisions. These few turn their backs frankly on society. 
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The 1952 and 1954 elections were noisy, but they did not 
touch or stir people deeply. Except for professional politicians 
and office holders, most voters looked upon the election much as 
a motorist regards traffic signs and stop-and-go lights—as part of 
the unavoidable daily routine. 

Traveling about the country since 1950, particularly during 
our extended exploratory journeys in 1952-55, we have had a 
fine chance to observe, at first hand, the progress of repeated 
efforts to brainwash the people of the United States. The oli¬ 
garchy had everything in its favor,—high productivity extending 
over a comparatively long period; the mass production and dis¬ 
tribution of new trinkets and gadgets; scads of money, both 
public and private; power and prestige augmented by the ap¬ 
parent success of the economy and USA leadership in world 
affairs; the control of virtually the entire public information 
apparatus—press, radio, movies, television. Nevertheless, Opera¬ 
tion Brainwash proved a difficult proposition. The chief obstacle 
to its success was inertia and indifference rather than hostility 
or organized opposition. 
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Chapter Five 


SOCIAL DECAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are aware that the title of this chapter is likely to cause mis¬ 
understanding and may even be misleading in some respects. We 
have looked in vain for a word or a phrase which would describe 
the social aspects of LISA life as we have seen it in our travels 
about the country. We know that economic production is at high 
levels. We have seen building construction under way from one 
end of the country to the other. New automobiles clog the roads 
and new television sets and bathroom fixtures are everywhere. 
Technically and physically the United States is mighty. But 
when we turn to human beings and human relations the situa¬ 
tion is strikingly different. 

Three sets of facts confront anyone examining the social side 
of American life today. First set: The rejections as unfit for 
military service at draft board examinations, of something like 
two teen-age boys out of every five examined. Second set: Half 
of the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by mental 
cases. There is much physical breakdown in the country,—can¬ 
cer, arthritis, heart ailments, but the mental breakdown is even 
more widespread. Third set: The extensively reported facts of 
divorce, juvenile delinquency and crimes, especially crimes of 
violence, coming from all parts of the United States. 

Production figures have their significance, but they are not 
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alone in determining the well-being of a community. Many 
times, in the past, communities with immense productive ca¬ 
pacity and much wealth have crumbled and disintegrated. 
Money may make the mare go, but it is no guarantee of social 
stability or survival. 

A human community is composed of building blocks as a 
house is of bricks. Families, neighborhoods, schools, trade unions, 
granges, chambers of commerce, all make up some of this mate¬ 
rial. Social building material will not stand alone. It must be 
cemented together by the relationships between individuals and 
social groups. If these relationships are weakened, the social 
structure sags and totters. Our experiences in the United States 
during the past few years lead us to believe that the social 
structure of the country is sagging and tottering. There is plenty 
of physical ill-health in the LISA today; there is even more social 
ill-health. 

One of the most self-evident aspects of social health or illness 
in a nation s life is the relationship between individuals in family 
life. If balanced, serene people cooperate in harmonious family 
life, they will likely make a beautiful environment and go on to 
build a peaceful harmonious world life. 

We would say that life in LISA homes today is far from bal¬ 
anced and serene; rather, it is the contrary. The hectic move¬ 
ment and excitement and tension of the people, coming and 
going, off to work by cars, off to school by bus, constant move¬ 
ment and restlessness, mirrors the instability and insecurity of 
the home and vice versa. Linder conditions involving constant 
movement, in which parents and children go physically in oppo¬ 
site directions at various times, day after day, the home becomes 
a rooming-house, with a short-order restaurant attached serving 
meals to some and putting up lunches for others. The members 
of the family seldom do the same things at the same time. The 
home ceases to be even a common meeting place, because the 
members do not all meet in one place together. 
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During the past three years we have been in hundreds of 
homes all over the United States. In many we have eaten meals. 
In others we have stayed over-night. In a few homes we spent 
longer periods of time. Thus we had an exceptional opportunity 
to observe families night and morning, early and late, at meals 
and between meals. 

Breakfasts are hardly meals in the ordinary sense of that term. 
Coffee percolates on the stove, and milk is in the ice-box. On 
a shelf are numerous packages of breakfast foods, crackers, cook¬ 
ies. There is bakers bread in the breadbox. Occasionally there 
will be a pot of cooked cereal on the back of the stove. Family 
members get up when they must, dress hastily, ‘grab a bite,” 
and are off to school or to work. Lunches usually are eaten out. 
Family members who find themselves home at lunchtime snatch 
a sandwich and gulp down some liquid. 

Evening meals are less casual, but even at dinner or supper, 
adults and children listen to the radio, watch television, sit down 
and get up, come and go, race to the telephone or off to some 
date or meeting. There are few graces or courtesies. Almost never 
does anyone excuse lateness or ask permission to leave the table 
during dinner. Usually no one “presides” at meals. As a rule 
there is no more ceremonial than one finds in a restaurant where 
people stray in and out at random. 

It would not be true to say that family ties are loose or absent. 
There are friendships and loves within the family as without it. 
But there is little common purpose, few common occupations 
and recreational pursuits, and there is a general lack of contact 
which results in much difference, discord, tension and conflict. 

Tension between teen-agers and their parents and between 
teen-age members of the same family has been commonplace in 
the United States for a generation. Similar tensions have de¬ 
veloped between pre-teen children and their parents. Between 
adults, especially husband and wife, tension can best be judged 
by the rapid increase in divorces. In 1900 there were 55,000 
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divorces in the United States, with 16 million households. In 
1948 there were 408,000 divorces, with 40 million households. 
Households were two and a hall times as numerous; divorces 
seven times as numerous. People in the United States are too 
unsettled to be homogeneous. Their basic social building block, 
the family, is so loosely held together that it seems on the point 
of 1 ailing apart. Out of such a social background there is arising 
a neoteric generation of children. 

Signs reading 'protect our children” are posted along the high¬ 
way approaches to many towns and villages, as though the danger 
threatening the young people was expected to come from outside. 
According to our observation there is more danger from within. 

Among the many homes we have visited there was not one in 
twenty in which the children bore a simple, natural, harmonious, 
adjusted relation to the household. On the rare occasions when 
we observed children at ease and happy in a household at peace, 
we mentioned it to each other as a pleasing and unusual example 
of cooperation and concord. 

Actually, the children of the United States, almost every¬ 
where we went are fighting. From their cradles they are being 
reared on excitement, turbulence, tension, violence. The most 
universal toy is a firearm of some sort. The most universal game 
is mock war. Comics, movies, radio programs, television shows 
are filled with episodes and deeds involving cruelty, violence and 
death. 

Children who see violence and think violence are quite likely 
to be violent. Youngsters who have played with guns at six or 
seven years of age are quite prepared to use them when they 
reach their late teens. United States teen-age cliques and gangs 
carry on their inter-clique and inter-gang struggles with knives 
and guns. Parents and teachers of teen-agers are dealing with 
boys and girls most of whom take it as a matter of course that it 
is a virtue to kill "the enemy” on sight. 

Parents with whom we talked are frequently disturbed and 
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alarmed by the spread of violence among their children. Many 
of them deplore the use of knives and guns as playthings and 
do their best (some of them being pacifists) to counteract the 
pro-violence propaganda. But say what they will, parents cannot 
forget or ignore the fact that at age eighteen or thereabouts their 
sons will be urged to enlist or will be conscripted and systemati¬ 
cally trained to be “tough killers,” to use the Defense Depart¬ 
ment phrase. 

American children are being sucked into the major currents 
of present-day life. The cult of discord and violence is a logical 
outcome of the hot and cold wars in which the western world 
has been involved during recent decades. Whatever their origin, 
violent ideas, words and deeds have captured the attention of 
American children. They think, talk and act destruction and 
murder. 

Even more disastrous than the cult of violence which domi¬ 
nates the lives of children in the United States is the shibboleth 
which has captured the imagination of American parents, that 
“the child knows best.” Individualism finds its logical fulfill¬ 
ment in this maxim. If, as the advocates of individualistic phi¬ 
losophy maintain, the goal of human evolution is a fulfilled 
individual, the place to begin the process of individuation is in 
the delivery room, and the object of the process is to turn out 
individuals who glory in their individualism. 

An eye witness told us of a young family who moved into a 
new home whose lovely blank walls inspired the three children 
to scribble and mark them up on their first day in the house. 
The parents acquiesced because the children were expressing 
themselves. This is a prime example of individualism gone wild. 

Children liberated from group restraint and free to follow the 
lasting or fleeting interests which attract them at a particular 
moment are enjoying the anonymity and the irresponsibility 
which so many adults covet. In almost any American home you 
can find examples of 33rd degree egoists, flourishing under the 
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protection of anxious parents and the fond smiles of doting 
grandparents. 

Let us follow Junior on his way to breakfast, clad in pajamas. 
Junior, who was overloaded with savories and sweets yesterday, 
today is sated and bored. He does not want breakfast and stops 
several times on the way from his sleeping room to the breakfast 
room to pick up and drop things. In response to coaxing from 
Mother and Father, he at length sidles up to the table, sucking 
his thumb. Junior has sucked his thumb since he was a baby. 
He enjoys the experience, so obviously Mother cannot bring 
herself to interfere with his pleasure. 

Mother and Father, also in dressing gown and slippers, are 
in the breakfast room, sipping coffee, making toast or smoking 
cigarettes and scanning the headlines of the daily paper. What 
would Junior like for breakfast? Junior grunts to signify his 
indifference. 

“Will you begin with cereal or some orange juice?” asks 
Mother. Junior considers, and decides in favor of some eggs. 

How will Junior have his eggs? Would he like them boiled? 
Junior grunts dissent. 

“If you do not want your eggs boiled,” Mother queries solici¬ 
tously, “how would you like them?” 

By this time Junior is sitting in some unusual pose, either 
backward in his chair or with both feet on the breakfast table. 
After a long colloquy, he consents to have his eggs scrambled. 
Relieved to discover what it is that Junior really wants, Mother 
prepares the eggs according to order and sets them before him. 
For the next twenty minutes she will do her best to coax Junior, 
still sucking his thumb between bites, to eat what he has ordered. 
Mother feels that she has crossed the first and one of the most 
difficult hurdles in a long and arduous day during which she 
does her best to discover what it is that Junior wants and to 
cooperate with him in satisfying each urge as it is made known. 

Discovering what Junior wants for breakfast has occupied 
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almost half an hour of the brief interval between getting-up time 
and the moment when the various members leave the house for 
school or work. Junior sulks with the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has held the center of the family stage through virtually 
the entire breakfast period. 

Home from school, Junior continues to rule the roost. He is 
supposed to be allowed one hour of television between school 
and supper. After a long wrangle, Junior begins his television 
session immediately, and since Mother is busy with visitors, he 
stays glued to the television set until suppertime. 

When supper is ready, Mother finds Junior absorbed in one 
of his favorite programs. Junior refuses point-blank to be inter¬ 
rupted. Mother pleads and begs. Junior is adamant. The tele¬ 
vision is in the dining room, because, as Mother explains apolo¬ 
getically to her guests, if the television set were anywhere else 
it would be impossible to get the children to meals. 

Junior has the television turned on full-blast. Mother and her 
guests wish to discuss several matters of common concern and do 
not care for the horror program which is on. Junior, however, 
his face to the television set and his side toward the table, 
watches entrancedly and turns occasionally to take a spoonful 
of food. 

Mother explains to Junior in a low voice that she and her 
guests wish to talk. Junior replies with a grunt of surly disap¬ 
proval. Mother coaxes. Junior is scornful and impudent. Mother 
eventually wins her point by commanding Junior to turn down 
the volume of the noise. *1 can bom them/' she says regretfully, 
“but I can’t raise them.” 

Again Junior has had his way. He has been the center of 
attention at supper as well as at breakfast. He intends that the 
household shall minister to his whims and fancies and he has 
been taking the tricks since he got out of bed. 

Mother loves Junior. He is her very own darling, and she 
spends her days and sits up at night thinking of ways to make 
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her beloved boy happy. Mother is also afraid of Junior. So is 
Father afraid of him for that matter. Both feel that Junior is too 
much for them. Despite their efforts to help Junior develop as he 
likes best, they go to bed each night with a feeling of frustration. 
Junior himself is morose, sullen and hateful. There are days 
when he seems to delight in making his parents miserable. 

Some readers will comment that thev know no such children 
as we have been describing, and certainlv not their own. To this 
comment we make two answers. First, how fortunate they are. 
Second, if they traveled from home to home in the USA, as we 
have done these past years, they would find not one, but many 
examples of such anti-social children. 

Permitting and encouraging children to follow their inclina¬ 
tions because they “know best” enables the children to enjoy a 
wide autonomous range, in which they do as they please. Even 
in grade school, they enjoy such autonomy. In high school many 
students carry driver’s licenses, have a car at their disposal and 
are socially all but independent. If their parents do not give them 
sufficient money, they work part-time and keep their earnings for 
their own devices. 

Independent children are frequently contemptuous of their 
parents and insolent toward them. American children begin at 
the kindergarten level to talk back to their elders, curse them, 
defy them, strike them. There is bitter irony in the cartoon of 
the six-year-old boy who was impudent to his teacher. “Better 
keep a civil tongue in your head,” she warned him. “Remember, 
you are not talking to your mother!” 

In a home where “the child knows best,” there need be no 
respect, because there is no authority. Either the child feels the 
at-one-ness of loving cooperation or else he bosses, browbeats and 
bullies to the extent of his imagination and of his physical 
capacity. If he really rules the roost, there is every reason for him 
to assert his authority. 

The problem in the American home is not so much a question 
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of authority as the absence of any real sense of obligation or 
responsibility. The home rooming-house is largely devoid of 
functions in which the members of the household can be ex¬ 
pected and trained to participate. Then too, if the child knows 
best and if he can get by, leaving adult members of the group 
to assume the responsibilities that still exist, why should he ini¬ 
tiate any form of cooperative household activity? Why not let 
the adults do the pulling? Why should not he enjoy the ride 
and the view? 

Difficult as it is in the present-day urban home to find work 
that seems useful and important to the perceptive child, it is 
obvious that unless there is some reason for cooperative group 
endeavor, the members of the household will be as disparate as 
passengers in a bus, because there is no functional linkage be¬ 
tween them. In effect they are birds of passage for a period. 

Present-day United States homes are the last word in individ¬ 
ualism and a-sociality. From such an environment, children turn 
their backs, indifferently or belligerently, upon the community, 
which they do not understand or like and which they think they 
can ignore or exploit. At no point in their lives, except perhaps 
in games and sports, have these young people learned to respect 
the property or persons of others, to live with them considerately 
or to accept responsibility from them or for them. Their inde¬ 
pendence and individualism have made it difficult or impossible 
for them to act collectively. 

Teen-age boys and girls at the best are likely to be stand-offish 
and anti-social. But many teen-agers whom we have seen through 
the country are not merely aloof or negative. They are actively 
hostile to the world around them. As in the home, so in the 
school, the independent child calls the tune. Discipline in over¬ 
crowded schools is more difficult than in the non-functioning or 
mal-functioning homes. There are many examples of school 
property being vandalized, teachers terrorized, and teen-age 
gangs who shake down, blackmail, assault, steal, rob, rape and 
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murder. They carry on feuds and engage in gang wars. Eventu¬ 
ally the juvenile predators fall into the hands of the police. In 
the meantime they continue, as they did in the home, to follow 
their urges, whims, fancies. They are predaciously anti social. 
Departments of education, law enforcement officials and legisla¬ 
tive committees are inquiring into and discussing “juvenile de¬ 
linquency” which is on the rise throughout the nation. Brazen 
standards of personal conduct and a general let-down in the 
quality of youthful ideals bodes ill for the nation s future. 

USA juvenile delinquents are not “bad” children. They are 
the logical and inescapable product of a social system dedicated 
to a competitive, predatory struggle for wealth and power, in 
which the one institution, the homestead, based largely on the 
collective principle of mutual aid, is disintegrating, leaving the 
rising generation inexperienced in any significant social relation 
except the struggle and conflict directed toward the acquisition 
and accumulation of wealth and power. 

Wc are neither censuring the homes nor blaming the schools 
of the USA for the dreadful dilemma in which children and 
young people find themselves today. They arc merely cogs in 
an impersonal social machine designed to concentrate wealth in 
the hands of the greedy, and power in the hands of the preda¬ 
tory, the ruthless and the strong. The consequences for the 
young people are frightful. Instead of being guided toward 
adulthood in the way that they should follow, they blunder and 
stumble into situations involving social opprobrium and legal 
penalties. 

The American-way-of-life has brought millions of young peo¬ 
ple in their teens and early twenties face to face with this situa¬ 
tion. They hope to find a job which leads to a career, to estab¬ 
lish a home and rear a family. Boys at eighteen or thereabouts 
are advised that their primary obligation is to the armed forces. 
Home training makes them egocentric. School makes some am¬ 
bitious and some cynical. The armed forces add a touch of ruth- 
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lessness. In this frame of mind they enter the adult world. Unless 
they are among the fortunate few who have an insistent urge 
to devote themselves to a particular calling or profession, they 
have no niche in the social order. Again with the usual excep¬ 
tions, they are without ideals or dedications. They have learned 
by acceptance, imitation and expediency to concentrate on ap¬ 
pearances and exteriors. They seek ease, comfort, convenience 
and “a good time/' 'Have fun” is their greatest aim and parting 
sally. They arc prepared to do anything that will give them fun. 1 

Girls in the same group are even less able to handle themselves 
in a rapidly changing world, because of their actual or prospec¬ 
tive dependence on boy friends. Where the boys go, the majority 
of girls will follow. Since most young boys do not know from 
month to month and year to year where they are going or what 
they will do, most girls are equally baffled by the future. 

Here is the nub of the problem in so far as the majority of 
young people is concerned. They are not going anywhere in 
particular. They linger along the way to eat, drink, chat, dance, 
fight, make love, sleep. T hey work il they have to, but work is 
largely distasteful to them. Basically, they are vegetating and 
marking time. 

From this irresolute group, hundreds of thousands move into 
the hands of the police and become the juvenile delinquents who 
are a plague to their parents and the authorities. A world they 
never made and never even wanted, turns countless boys and 
girls into juvenile delinquents as a saw-mill turns logs into 
lumber. 

USA hopes for the future, for its youth, are being devoured 
by a terrible causal sequence which begins where youth starts 

1 Philip Wylie, in his savage satire Night unto Night (N.Y.: Harcourt 
Brace, 1944, p. 201) quotes this phrase “Have fun. It ground Greece into the 
earth, ruined Rome, wrote the fate of France in its moral ashes, and it was 
flickering and chewing like secret fire in the heart of America. The people 
had decided that pursuit of happiness meant the right—and not just the right, 
but the constitutional compulsion—to pursue pleasure.” 
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its life, in the disintegrating family and present-day urban home, 
shorn of the constructive occupations formerly centering in the 
homestead. The disintegrating home is only one aspect of the 
sterile lives of city juveniles. The social idealism of former days 
has been replaced by ceaseless indoctrination in the principles 
that might makes for survival if not for right, and that both 
survival and security depend upon the adoption and implemen¬ 
tation of the cult of violence. The business world, which most 
youth will enter as job-owners, managers or job-holders, preaches 
and practices individualism and competition. Youth sees glitter¬ 
ing rewards going to the greedy, the shameless and the ruthless. 
Side by side with the rewards which accrue to the few who suc¬ 
ceed, the many may enjoy the anonymity and irresponsibility of 
the city jungles. Preoccupied with getting by, with narcotics, 
amusement and diversion, the mass of USA juveniles hang 
around restlessly, waiting for a job that will pay them well, for a 
likely war which might replace boredom by action, or for a call 
from the kind of personal leadership which Mussolini ofTered 
in Italy and Hitler in Germany. If our youth is our future, the 
outlook for the USA is somber indeed. 

Having paid our respects to the plight of school-agers, we turn 
to the predicaments of USA adults as we have observed them. 
Their most noticeable trait is their driving power. They are 
always busy,—tensely, often frantically, rushing from one activ¬ 
ity to another. “Apostles of the Gospel of Rush,” Rudyard Kipling 
called them. The activity may be inconsequential,—a date to 
lunch, supper or the movies, a game of cards, a sports event— 
but whatever the objective, people are in a hurry to reach it, 
and they must go in a car, train, bus or taxi. They never have 
time to walk. 

In strange cities we have often had to ask directions. “How 
long will it take to walk to such and such a place?” we inquire. 
Our informants hesitate and look at us incredulously. “You 
don't mean to walk there?” The place we seek may be nearby— 
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five or ten or twenty minutes in walking time. It is universally 
assumed that for such long distances one must ride. Friends in 
towns and small cities who live half-a-dozen blocks from the 
post office or from a store, take their cars as a matter of course 
when they go to post a letter or to buy a box of crackers. If 
walking is suggested, they retort, “What is the use in having a car 
if you don't use it?” 

Adult Americans are not relaxed, placid, happy, serene. They 
are tense, nervous, jumpy, anxious and worried. They live in 
an atmosphere of excitement, alarms, uncertainties, menaces. As 
a corollary to this mental state, Americans are sick. With the 
highest standard of living, the most wealth, and a wide variety of 
comforts and conveniences, the people of the USA are not 
healthy. The Surgeon General of the United States said recently 
that 28 million adult Americans are more or less physically in¬ 
capacitated. The President, at about the same time, stated that 
8 million were suffering from arthritis, and that if the present 
mortality trends continue, 25 millions of the present United 
States population will die of cancer. Diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system are responsible for half a million deaths each 
year in the United States. After physical examinations, the armed 
services have rejected two-fifths of young American males as un¬ 
fit for service. 

A factor of the greatest importance which makes and keeps 
them sick is the USA food supply, grown on depleted soils, 
sprayed and dusted with deadly poisons, processed, precooked, 
colored, flavored, conditioned and preserved with chemicals. Any 
reader interested to pursue this subject will find in our book Liv¬ 
ing the Good Life a chapter on the relationship between the land 
and health entitled “Our Good Earth,” followed by another 
chapter “Eating for Health.” The American people are ac¬ 
claimed as the best-fed people on earth, but they are poorly 
nourished. 

We have said that American adults are given to worrying. 
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Perhaps they have good cause to worry. In the United States 
today people lose their jobs not only because they are economi¬ 
cally unsatisfactory and/or unnecessary (their tasks having been 
taken over by automatic machinery), but also because they hold 
unpopular ideas, espouse unpopular causes or associate with 
those who are on the unpopular side of the tracks. 

Most Americans work on jobs owned by someone else. If the 
job-holder deviates from the standards of the job-owner, he may 
find himself jobless. Such deviations need not involve matters 
of competence, cooperation or usefulness. They need involve 
only questions of belief and of association. Association includes 
not merely the maintenance of contact with those who hold un¬ 
popular beliefs, but contacts within the lamily,—blood relation¬ 
ships. Theoretically, each American citizen has been free to 
accept, formulate and express political opinions and to support 
and work as he saw fit for political majorities or political minori¬ 
ties. This is no longer the case. A man whose political views are 
unpopular may lose his job. His son may lose his job because 
of his father's political beliefs or associations. Once the job is 
lost, and the fact of ‘‘political unreliability” is entered opposite 
the name of the dissenter, it is difficult, or in extreme cases im¬ 
possible, to get another job in the field of his competence. 

Again there is the matter of aging. When Abraham Lincoln 
was a very young man, running for political office, his opponent, 
an older man, charged Lincoln with being too young. Lincoln 
admitted the charge, regretted the fact of his youth, but said 
apologetically that he was doing his best to get over it every day* 
Whether men and women are in politics or business, each day 
that is crossed off the calendar brings them twenty-four hours 
nearer joblessness. By the time they reach the age of 45 they find 
it difficult to get employment. At 65 they are likely to be retired 
automatically. The question of their efficiency, reliability or 
serviceability is not raised. Under present-day liability laws and 
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regulations, it pays to hire young people,—people under 45. 
People of 65 or over are considered unemployable. 

It makes little or no difference why the man or woman be¬ 
tween ages 45 and 65 is out of work. The former employer may 
have introduced automatic machinery, may have dosed down, 
merged with another concern, moved to another part of the 
country. The cause of joblessness is of no necessary concern to 
the prospective employer. The crucial fact is the one of age. 
Before 45, people are still employable. After 45, they are more 
or less out of the picture so far as getting a new, preferred job 
is concerned. 

Public and local community opinion take it for granted that 
the man or woman at 65 is “on the shelf.” How many people 
who utter this glib phrase realize that the July, 1954, census esti¬ 
mates put the number of men and women in the USA who are 
65 years and over, at almost fourteen millions (13,715,000)? 
The same source estimates that lour and a half million people 
in the United States are 75 years and older. There are many 
senses in which “on the shelf” is a preliminary step toward being 
placed “under the sod.” Those who insist on living beyond 65 
are quite frequently a charge on the community, since they 
suffer increasingly, not merely from physical infirmities, but 
because they are assumed to be expendable. 

Societies with a considerable degree of self-sufficiency in the 
homestead or the village can divide up the work in such a way 
that tasks requiring dependability, skill and not-too-much 
strength go to the oldsters. A community like the USA, on the 
other hand, with its population of approximately 163 million, 
45 million of them 45 years and over, is putting around two-fifths 
of its adult population in the category of exiles from the economy. 

Wherever we went on these three extended trips across the 
USA, we met many of the superannuated. Some of them at 70 
or 75 years of age show more interest in public affairs and bring 
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to bear upon the problems of the day more imagination, deter¬ 
mination, courage, vigor and militancy than their children or 
grand-children. In several states that we visited, the pensioners' 
organizations were in the forefront of the struggle for domestic 
and world betterment. 

To sum up, and to compare our latest experiences with other 
tours that we have made through many parts of the USA, we are 
more and more convinced that we have visited a community 
which is squandering its natural resources profligately and is on 
the verge of a credit collapse as one of the earlier episodes of a 
general economic breakdown. Socially the rural and agrarian life 
of the country is demoralized and distintegrating. On the other 
end of the social spectrum we believe that the community life 
of the United States gives many evidences of being in an ad¬ 
vanced state of decay. Certainly this is true of the family. Other 
vital institutions, like the school, are far from meeting the grave 
challenges ol the period. The two most impressive aspects of the 
entire social spectacle are the rise of military men to a dominant 
place among the makers of policy and the rush for anonymity 
which one writer described as “the escape from freedom.” 

Social historians and philosophers do not agree about the 
causes of social decay, nor are they at one mind in their diag¬ 
nosis of the forces that produce social senescence. Some cultures 
last out millennia, while others are fortunate to survive centuries. 
We believe that we have seen in the United States an example 
of premature social old age. Possibly the situation may be even 
more serious. We may be living in a community which is pass¬ 
ing from adolescence to senescence without enjoying an interval 
of maturity. 
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Chapter Six 


THE DRIVE TO CONFORMITY 


Across the USA, in every walk of life, there is a persistent, 
ceaseless effort to establish and maintain a high degree of con¬ 
formity. Citizens who hitherto have prided themselves on their 
freedom, now boast of their loyalty to the established order. 
Pressures toward conformity are no new feature ol the USA 
landscape. They have only increased in recent years. We saw 
them in various forms in workshops, in the press, in academic 
life, in politics and elsewhere. One of the chief reasons which 
led us to undertake our educational expeditions of the past three 
years was our desire to see, at first hand, just how successful 
the drive to conformity had been. We found a drift, and a 
fairly rapid one, under the pressure of momentous, almost 
irresistible social forces. 

The movement toward conformity must surmount the exten¬ 
sive non-conformist heritage of many North American com¬ 
munities. Likewise it must overcome the feeling, widely preva¬ 
lent among the older generation, that the United States is a 
non conformist country. As a matter of fact, the LISA was revo¬ 
lutionary in the 18th century, progressive in the 19th and is 
becoming conservative and conformist in the 20th century. 

Conformism in the United States, as elsewhere, must over¬ 
come the efforts of an always small minority of any population 
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which is preceptive and sensitive enough to be outraged by the 
inequalities, injustices, inhumanities and discriminations which 
are being practiced in the USA today. The numbers of people 
who will think and act (irrespective of public pressures) in a 
manner that is directed by a sense of justice and of sympathy 
for the under-dog is relatively small, but many of these indi¬ 
viduals are highly placed, in the professions, in science, art, 
government, and even in business. Actually, of course, there 
is in every man an urge, active or latent, to see fair play. This 
urge, when latent, does not dominate the lives of people, but it 
is sufficiently eflective to make most of us shamefaced when we 
violate our fundamental conceptions of what is just, fair and 

right - 

The drive to conformity, in the United States, is in direct op¬ 
position to the dominant characteristics which tradition and 
history attribute to the United States and to the life pattern 
with which the older generation of USA citizens associate the 
American Way. USA oligarchs arc thus attempting to justify 
and rationalize a cultural somersault. In the name of “ireedom” 
and ‘loyalty to the American Way,” they are persuading and 
coercing the United States citizenry to accept and follow a way 
of life with which it is unfamiliar, which is against its traditions 
and which, as a whole, it does not want. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary in such an assignment. 
Time after time advertising and salesmanship have persuaded 
USA citizens, by similar techniques, to buy gadgets they did 
not need and did not want. In this instance, however, not one 
culture trait but the entire culture pattern of the USA is being 
renovated. Perhaps the word “revolutionized” could be correctly 
used in this connection. 

What a judgment it would be on the course of present-day 
events in USA, if historians should decide that the oligarchy and 
its chief spokesmen, in the years after 1945, led a deliberately 
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planned crusade aimed at a revolution or transmutation of the 
American-way-of-life, and did it in the name of preserving the 
American Way. Huey Long envisaged such a possibility when 
he said that if there was a successful attempt to set up a dictator¬ 
ship in the United States it would be done in the name of 
freedom and democracy. 

Thus far we have been writing about the drive to conformity 
in the USA as though it arose out of a plan or plot or conspiracy 
of the present-day USA Oligarchy to preserve things as they 
are. We believe that such is the case, but this statement is only 
half of the story. The other aspect of the matter is the far- 
reaching results of the historical forces which industrialization, 
nationalism, militarism and unbridled, institutionalized greed, 
have called into being. 

There is no purpose on our part to inquire into the intentions 
of the Founding Fathers of the United States of North America, 
or of the European philosophers, scientists, engineers, profit- 
seekers and power-hounds who played roles of varying import¬ 
ance in shaping Western Civilization,—which is the parent of 
the American Way. Here we are concerned only to point out 
that the renovation of the USA culture pattern which is now 
under way, and in particular its drive to conformity, are not 
merely or even mainly the outcome of plans laid by the oligarchy 
to safeguard and enhance its own wealth and power. On the 
contrary, they are the outcome of historical forces of which the 
oligarchy itself is a product. Instead of being legitimate and 
illegitimate children of the oligarchy, the forces which we are 
about to enumerate are collateral relatives, brothers, uncles, and 
cousins of the oligarchy, by birth and by marriage of conven¬ 
ience. The entire crop of cultural traits and complexes, includ¬ 
ing the drive to conformity and the oligarchy itself, are the logi¬ 
cal and probable consequences of forces set in motion by the 
unleashing and encouragement of greed by ruthless, anti-social 
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competition, by industrialization, and by the deification of the 
nation as a legitimate object of loyalty, worship, sacrifice and 
immolation. 

The drive to conformity is an inevitable outcome of these 
historical forces. Once called into existence, like the monster 
which emerged from the lamp when Aladdin rubbed it, West¬ 
ern Civilization expressed in the American Way takes many 
threatening forms and does many frightful things. It ends its 
rampage by devouring its own offspring and then eating out, 
one by one, its own vital organs. 

Three major forces are making for conformity in the present 
generation of United States citizen-subjects. The first is a 
group of historical forces, implicit in the culture pattern of the 
country. The second is the process of standardization which 
has gained such momentum in recent years. The third is the 
ceaseless activity of the propaganda or “brain-washing” apparatus. 

Historical forces, or the factors for and against social change, 
operate continually in every community, no matter what at¬ 
tempts are made to nullify or avoid them. In USA today one 
of the most insistent of these forces is the rapid modification of 
the productive processes. 

We begin with automation, not technically, but in so far as 
it bears upon the health, well-being and happiness of those hu¬ 
man beings who are most closely associated with automatic 
processes and practices. Automation is the substitution of ma¬ 
chines for human beings as the essential factors in the productive 
processes and the transformation of humans from actors, crafts¬ 
men, thinkers and creators into attendants upon robots which 
once set in motion carry out the process according to plan, set 
the pace and depend upon human aid only to supply the raw 
material, check performance and remove the product as the 
automaton turns it out. 

We met the victims of automation all across the USA. Some 
worked at production, some in offices on automatic business 
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machines. Without exception, they deplored the automatism 
of which they were the victims, because it demoted them from 
imaginative brain-users to the servile status of machine-attend¬ 
ants. For the results of automation, however, they spoke many 
good words, such as: “It relieves us of responsibility ,> ; “It is 
more accurate than we could be”; “It has increased our take- 
home pay.” Usually they did not mention the price in boredom 
and sterility paid by erstwhile artisans and craftsmen for the 
so-called advantages. Nor did they look behind to the purposes 
of automation. Philip Wylie has rightly noted that “the machine 
itself exists principally, so far, to create pleasure and ease; that is, 
smoothness of transportation, speed, simplicity of communica¬ 
tion. The labor-saving feature of machinery—its alleged great 
glory—saves labor for no known or agreed purpose. Labor- 
saving merely makes more room for more machines, the sole end 
of which will be to make physical existence softer. We are in¬ 
sane in this matter of believing that, by making our lives always 
easier, we can make ourselves any better, hence any better off.” 1 

Mechanical transport, chiefly the automobile and the autobus, 
the traffic tangles and jams resulting from the mass sale of autos 
and the immense outlays on highway networks are a sub-head 
under automation. Nowhere in USA life is conformity more 
continuously demanded and more rigidly enforced than in the 
forms of automatic or semi automatic transport. So long as the 
driver of car, bus or truck is reasonably skillful, follows the 
traffic signs and obeys the traffic lights, he moves with traffic, 
anonymously and collectively. But the driver who deviates ever so 
little from the traffic pattern finds himself collecting summonses, 
paying fines and perhaps going to jail. 

Another conforming force in the USA today is the conscrip¬ 
tion of more than thirty million youngsters for indoctrination. 
Compulsory education, compulsory health services in the schools, 
transportation from home to school in busses, courses of study, 

1 Night unto Night, N.Y.: Harcourt Brace, 1944, pp. 145 6. 
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text books, teachers robotized in teacher-training courses add 
up to a vast network of plant and equipment, personnel and 
administrative apparatus centered on fitting young people into 
their groove in society. 

Ask any of the million teachers in the USA today what is his 
or her worst headache. Almost universally you get the same 
answer: discipline. Children have their individual qualities, 
reactions, lines of interest. The chief task of the teacher, partic¬ 
ularly in the early school years, is to reduce this heterogeneous 
mass to uniformity and conformity. 2 

Protests have been made against an educational routine de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of the non-existent average child. But 
a teacher responsible for a class of thirty to fifty youngsters, not 
yet broken to the disciplined pattern of a compulsory school 
system, has little time for exceptions or individual attention 
to the needs of the children. The first and never-ending job of 
the schools is the establishment and maintenance of order. 

Drill sergeants in the schools have their counterparts in mili¬ 
tary training camps. As children are conscripted for indoctrina¬ 
tion and regimentation, so youths are conscripted for training 
in the pattern of complete subordination to authority on pain 
of death. Whatever the ultimate purposes of the military de¬ 
partments may be, so far as the rank and file of the armed forces 
are concerned, the job is one of regimentation. Compulsory 
school attendance and compulsory military service are two forms 
of the involuntary servitude anathematized in the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

We met many children who liked their teachers and found 
school tolerable. A few were enthusiastic about the entire edu¬ 
cational experience. But we do not recall meeting any youth 

2 Here is an excerpt from the letter of a teacher to the Bangor (Maine) 
Daily News 8/8/55: “It was not inadequate pay alone that drove thousands 
of us from the profession. It was a frustration bom of our inability to control 
the discipline or our classes without interference from school boards and par¬ 
ents—who in some cases could not control their children at home," 
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who looked forward to conscription or who enjoyed his period 
of servitude in the armed forces. Volunteers and the privileged 
few who attend one or other of the special military training 
schools are in a different category, because they plan for a mili¬ 
tary career. 

One of the most effective commentaries on conformity as ex¬ 
emplified in the American-way-of-life is the manner in which 
people spend their free time. Patterns of conduct are more reveal¬ 
ing than declarations of freedom and protestations of good 
intentions. 

More than sixty million men and women in the USA are 
members of the labor force. A large proportion of them are bored 
by the work into which they put the best hours of the best days 
and years of their lives. They look forward to the evening, to the 
weekend, to vacation time, to retirement time, flow do they 
use this leisure? On Saturday nights they go to shows, eat 
and drink, often to intoxication. On Sunday mornings they 
sleep, as long as they can. Then, with coffeepot and a pack of 
cigarettes nearby and the radio playing, they spend hours 
thumbing through the voluminous mass of news and fiction 
and advertisements which compose the nation’s Sunday papers. 
In their free time and vacations where do these bored masses 
go? To restaurants or lunch counters, to taverns, cafes and bars 
for food and drink, where other people congregate. They go to 
pool halls and bowling alleys, to ball games and race tracks to 
watch sport, and to the movies to watch play-actors. The less 
active sit at home, doze or watch television. Among these activi¬ 
ties, few require strength, skill, foresight or imagination. Most 
of them merely demand the admission fee paid by a spectator. 
It is the players and the actors who go through the motions. The 
members of the audience merely watch. At work they watch 
machines; in their leisure time they watch other people perform. 

Once this spectator role is firmly established and accepted, 
and the stimuli organized, unified and administered over large 
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population areas, it is comparatively easy for those in authority 
to direct how the masses of people spend their time. The USA 
oligarchy has accordingly worked out a spare-time pattern that 
in their judgment will increase their control over the masses 
at the same time that it adds to their profits and their power. 
Spare time in the USA today is mainly occupied by attempts to 
satisfy physical hungers (bread) and by the vast structure of 
mass diversion and amusements (circuses). Creative artistry 
and purposive intellectual pursuits are side lines. 

Americans who live in large population centers spend most 
of their lives in the mass. Just as they are regimented in the 
schools, on the streets, at work and at war, so a vast apparatus 
has been built up to direct their use of leisure. Since the people 
must be kept amused, small armies of skilled masters of cere¬ 
monies and performers spend full time directing the process. 
Elaborate vacation centers are a case in point. They cater to 
people who are bored, who are untrained in self-sufficiency 
even when it comes to vacation time. Therefore a “hostess” and 
a “director of recreation” organize events and stunts which fill 
the otherwise empty hours until the vacation is over and the 
vacationers get back to their accustomed tread-mill. 

We just picked up the current Sunday paper and turned to 
the travel section. Sixteen pages of resort-advertising blare with 
black type, shouting and exclaiming over the tremendous op¬ 
portunities each and every hostelry has to offer in the way of 
“exciting fun-packed vacation days.” “Never a dull moment day 
or night” is the lure of one. “A full program of top entertain¬ 
ment” entices another. “Gay cosmopolitan life at its most satis¬ 
fying!” “Round-the-clock activities! We have the most fabulous 
facilities for day-and-night fun!” 

The most sweeping and comprehensive attractions were of¬ 
fered by a Miami establishment which advertised: “Come enjoy 
a gala vacation! Seven glamorous Days and Nights, including 
more than 20 unexcelled and unusual features: Dancing every 
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night, moonlight swim, floor shows, valuable prizes, sight-seeing 
cruise, water-skiing, wienie roasts, cocktail party, game nights, 
complete sports program, golf practice, bingo, free dance les¬ 
sons, and many, many more activities arranged by our social 
staff. TV in your room, complete air-conditioning, circulating 
ice water, beauty-rest mattresses, free parking, sumptuous gour¬ 
met meals, elegant room and bath. Nothing more to spend. 
Nothing more to do!” 

After reading in the same issue of the paper that a country club 
resort in New York state “has added to its sports area a new Re¬ 
laxing Field equipped with fifty hammocks for lovers of the 
Indolent Life” and that ‘an Outdoor Terrace for guests who 
prefer fresh outdoor air to indoor air-conditioning” has been 
inaugurated in a New Jersey hotel, it was almost a relief to find 
a small ad stating that “Pauls is not fabulous. It is not magnifi¬ 
cent. It is only believable. And it also happens to be a better 
resort hotel.” 

As we saw the country in the last few years, the United 
States today is like a big vacation center in which people’s time 
is being spent under the direction of the oligarchy’s public re¬ 
lations staff. Mass spare time is being taken care of effectively 
and profitably by the American Oligarchy, which sells circus 
tickets as well as bread and beer, with the over all object of 
keeping the American people so preoccupied with the satis¬ 
faction of physical sensations and so involved in ready-made 
diversions and amusements that they will have little time and 
energy left to note the record of history and the problems of 
society. 

An example of the drift in this direction can be found by 
running through the back numbers of the New York Times 
Sunday magazine section. A dozen years ago the Times maga¬ 
zine was devoted to articles and comments which dealt with 
politics, economics, social and literary subjects. The magazine 
was intended to be carefully read, not scanned. Today the Times 
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magazine is built around pictures and is devoted primarily to 
advertising. Scattered among the ads, in unobtrusive places, 
are a few contemporaneous articles. The bulk of the magazine 
is commercial. The Times in this respect has gone the way of 
most USA periodicals. They are vehicles through which big 
business advertises its wares to a public whose chief concern is 
to keep abreast of and loaded down with the newest in styles 
and gadgets. 

Another example of the ‘new look” is the change in the long 
tradition of American intellectual activities, extending from 
philosophical associations to literary circles and Chautauqua 
platforms. In form, many of these facilities for adult educa¬ 
tion remain more or less intact. In practice, however, they are 
devoting less and less attention to discussion and study and 
much more time to music, drama, ballet and other forms of 
entertainment. Audiences used to participate in discussions; 
they now watch, listen and applaud acts and stunts. They do 
not even join semi-officially in the chorus, as did citizens of the 
Greek states. 

There are, of course, many creative, artistic people in the 
USA today, who make things, decorate them, cultivate gardens, 
share cultural and social experiences. Their lives are filled to the 
brim with efforts to achieve new levels of usefulness, of under¬ 
standing, of beauty, harmony and cosmic at-one-ness. Such people 
are numerous but scattered. In terms of shaping public policy 
and directing public opinion they occupy a position of in¬ 
consequence. They do not control mass media of communica¬ 
tion or exercise any considerable influence upon mass feeling 
and thinking. 

For those American citizens who are not content to spend 
their lives in satisfying physical hungers and in being diverted 
and amused by professional masters of public relations and 
clever titillators and stimulators of human emotions, but who 
persist in their efforts to understand history and to play a role 
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in the shaping and direction of public opinion and the formula¬ 
tion of public policy, the oligarchs have built a propaganda ap¬ 
paratus designed to establish patterns of conformity in the field 
of public opinion at least as effective as the pattern of spare 
time utilization. 

Propaganda is designed to indoctrinate, to present outlooks 
and ideas in such a way that the person or persons at whom the 
propaganda is directed will accept it, agree with it and follow its 
suggestions and directions. Propaganda may be true or menda¬ 
cious, wholesome or destructive, creative or corrosive. It is es¬ 
sentially a technique for putting across the information which 
the propagandist desires his victims to accept. 

Human minds, emotions, imaginations do not operate in a 
vacuum. Rather they deal with concrete material. By furnish¬ 
ing the material or food for thought with which the human 
mind operates, the propagandist plans to lead and direct those 
who receive the propaganda to the conclusions or courses of 
action which the propaganda is aimed to promote. 

There are seven massive propaganda agencies in the USA: 
the family and the home, which indoctrinate the rising genera¬ 
tion with the folk-patterns of the American Way; the school 
which teaches the ideological and institutional structure of the 
American Way; the church which builds and maintains the 
morale necessary to justify the American Way; the government, 
which is responsible for the educational apparatus and carries 
on a widespread “Voice of America” type of propaganda de¬ 
signed to prepare the masses of people at home and abroad for 
the policies which are adopted and followed by the official 
governmental apparatus; commercial advertising which aims to 
sell goods, services and ideas favorable to the American Way; 
the press, including newspapers, magazines and books; and 
pictorial presentation. Both of the last-named devices provide 
much of the material out of which public opinion is built. It is 
customary to refer to these propaganda agencies as “channels of 
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information/' In one sense, this is what they are. But the infor¬ 
mation which they furnish may be true or fictional, slanted, 
partial or made out of whole cloth. 

Beside these seven nation-wide propaganda agencies, there 
are many others, representing local or special interests. Business 
interests propagandizes extensively. Labor organizations propa¬ 
gandize. So do political parties. Virtually every private associa¬ 
tion tries to present its outlooks, ideas, techniques. 

We had many occasions to observe LISA propaganda devices 
during our trips across the country. The most obvious comment 
upon them is their nation-wide uniformity, with regional varia¬ 
tions, such as the attitude taken by the South toward racial segre¬ 
gation. The press has national news agencies. The production of 
movies and the originating of radio and television programs are, 
in the main, national enterprises. Nation-wide advertisers keep 
scattered, non-syndicated publications in line. Uniformity in 
the educational field is maintained by conventions, conferences 
and trade journals. Many of the religious sects are nationally 
organized. 

Each major propaganda agency, except the home, is nationally 
organized. The various agencies are linked together by inter¬ 
locking directorates; by periodical conferences involving repre¬ 
sentatives from several of the agencies; in politics, by Washing¬ 
ton briefing. Whatever the technique which maintains the 
uniformity, the results of the technique were obvious. All across 
the country the propaganda followed a consistent line. 

Many people have asked us whether we did not find certain 
areas of the country quite different from other areas. For ex¬ 
ample, they said: Is not the political outlook of the west or the 
north-west or the middle-west quite distinctive? As far as the 
propaganda line is concerned (subject to the regional modifica¬ 
tions already mentioned) if it is different we were unable to 
observe it. 

On one occasion we traveled from Boston, through Albany, 
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Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, Spokane, 
Seattle and Portland to San Francisco and Los Angeles, stopping 
at many points along this general route. On another occasion we 
reversed the process, beginning at Los Angeles and following 
the same route back east to Boston. Again we journeyed from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
south to Florida, and then west by way of New Orleans and 
the Texas cities, to Arizona, New Mexico and Los Angeles; 
then on another trip we reversed this program, going by the 
southern and eastern route from Los Angeles to New England. 
Each of these journeys occupied months, with plenty of op¬ 
portunity for local contacts. The propaganda in Boston, Cleve¬ 
land, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, Houston, New Or¬ 
leans and St. Petersburg, Florida was indistinguishable in its 
outlook and its content. Each region produced local items of 
news and comment, but each held to the central line of the 
oligarchy. 

We are not stressing this uniformity in propaganda because 
it surprised us. We were quite prepared for it. We emphasize 
the uniformity because so many people, locally oriented, expect 
that “it will be different over yonder.” 

No, it is not different over yonder. The United States sources 
of information are as unified, in so far as their propaganda line 
is concerned, as were similar agencies in Germany under the 
Nazi regime. There are more minor, local deviations in the 
United States and there are local exceptions in the form of 
certain radio programs, newspapers and magazines. These ex¬ 
ceptions give the appearance of diversity just as the existence 
of several “independent” steel producers emphasizes diversity 
in the USA steel industry. However, there is an Iron and Steel 
Institute which deals with the central problems of the industry 
and aims to conserve its basic interests. So it is in the area of 
propaganda. National uniformity generally is maintained. 
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By the frantic 1950s it was literally impossible for most USA 
public figures and publications to refer to Moscow, Peking or 
Communism without an apology, a scoff or a smear. Occasion¬ 
ally there were exceptions, but the rule was generally followed. 
Five years after the Nazis gained power in Germany a similar 
uniformity of practices had been adopted. In both countries 
there were seeming exceptions which merely pointed up the 
rule. 

Minor deviations from a generally accepted and respected 
propaganda line will be easily understood by anyone who will 
take the trouble to study the organization of a large department 
store or a corporation composed of interlocking corporations, 
such as United States Steel. Each subdivision has its own organi¬ 
zation, its own officers, and to a degree enjoys local autonomy, 
making and following its own policies. But the ownership is 
the same; so is the central direction. Consequently, there is an 
over-all policy which includes local autonomy and a degree of 
inter-departmental rivalry and even competition. 

Similar situations exist in the propaganda agencies of the 
USA. As regards ownership, business owns or controls the 
propaganda agencies as it owns the resources and the basic in¬ 
dustries. Despite occasional local discord, the business oligarchy 
follows its line. The National Manufacturers Association, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the American Bank¬ 
ers Association see eye to eye on the main chance, though they 
have varying special interests. Regional, state and local manu¬ 
facturers associations, chambers of commerce and bankers as¬ 
sociations follow suit. It is their business interests which own, 
control and direct the propaganda apparatus,—lock-stock-and- 
barrel. Indeed, much of the propaganda apparatus,—the big press 
and the movie industry, for example, are big businesses in their 
own right, with interests quite similar to those of other big busi¬ 
nesses. From one end of the United States to the other, business 
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interests own, control and direct the propaganda apparatus. 
Hence the uniformity which we have been stressing. 

We should like to pay our respects to those who maintain 
the USA propaganda apparatus—for its technical efficiency and 
its wide coverage. We have seen a number of propaganda ma¬ 
chines at work. Until 1935 we felt that the most adroit was that 
maintained by the British Oligarchy, and the most ruthlessly 
efficient was the German. The propaganda apparatus presently 
functioning in the USA is less adroit than the British and far 
less crude and crass than that of the Nazis, but for technical 
efficiency and breadth of coverage it is out in front of both. No 
one of the three,—British, German or USA—is characterized by 
regard for principle, humaneness, or a penetrating vision or 
foresight. 

Judged as a conditioner of the public mind, the Nazis were 
more superficially effective, but judging by the results to date, 
the USA Oligarchy seems to have at least an ideological grip on 
the youth that is more widespread and effective than that of 
the Nazis. Certainly, among working class youth it is more 
successful than the British. Propaganda beyond the national 
frontiers was probably more effective in Britain, particularly 
within the Commonwealth. The blatancy and arrogance of USA 
propaganda abroad is mitigated by relief work and by the ideo¬ 
logical alignments of the capitalism-communism planet-wide 
conflict. 

USA propaganda seems to be far more effective inside the 
USA than it is beyond the national frontiers. The drive for 
conformity sponsored by the USA Oligarchy goes into every 
phase of life,—private and public. It controls work-time almost 
completely. It has almost as strong a grip on the use of spare- 
time. Its propaganda apparatus has been effective, especially at 
home, in establishing and maintaining conformity in viewpoint, 
oudook and interpretation. 
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We have written something about the restrictions which are 
imposed in the USA today on discussion and even the expres¬ 
sion of opinions in private conversation. We shall have still 
more to say on the subject. At this point we merely wish to note 
that in its drive for conformity the USA Oligarchy has found it 
desirable to maintain a substantial predominance, if not a total 
monopoly of public discussion, whether through the channels 
of communication or in public assemblages called to discuss 
public questions. 

We have had a great deal of experience with oral and written 
discussion during several decades. Indeed, our educational prac¬ 
tice, in and out of the class room, has been based on the 
principle of the interchange of fact and opinion as the basis of 
enlightenment and understanding. Consequently, we have been 
active in all lines still open to those who are concerned with 
public questions. We regard their presentation and discussion 
as a right, a privilege, and a duty. 

Only a few years ago, we were not only able to express our 
views through newspapers, magazines, articles in scientific jour¬ 
nals and books, but we were able to make a living by free lance 
speaking and writing. We know quite a number of women and 
men who within the past thirty years spent their full time in 
this field. This possibility has virtually disappeared. We well 
remember the day, a dozen years ago, when one of our friends in 
a position to know the inside story said to us, “Beginning next 
season, no speakers who are pro-labor or pro-Soviet will be per¬ 
mitted to appear on the USA professional lecture platform.” 
This prediction has been fulfilled almost to the letter. Lecturers, 
radio commentators, news columnists and others occupying posi¬ 
tions directly related to passing on food for thought to the general 
public have been checked and rechccked. Virtually all individ¬ 
uals “left of center,” or, as they are now called, “controversial,” 
have been eliminated. Those alone who conform to the ideologi- 
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cal and political pattern endorsed by the oligarchy have been 
retained. 

Further, in the field of platform discussion, meetings called 
specifically for the discussion of public questions have virtually 
disappeared in most parts of the USA. There are a few notable 
exceptions to this generalization, but they are genuinely excep¬ 
tional. Efforts to discourage, disrupt and ban meetings which 
deal with controversial topics are all but universally successful. 
Such efforts include a ban on renting halls to leftists, the charg¬ 
ing of exorbitant rentals of as much as 50 cents per chair C$50 
for a room seating 100 persons) for hotel parlors and other more 
or less exclusive meeting places, strict banning of political topics 
or politics in rented quarters, refusal to rent except to ‘reputable 
local organizations,” thus making it difficult for unknown indi¬ 
viduals or organizations to secure a meeting place. 

Time was, and not so many years back, when any citizen 
could go to the Board of Education in his local town or city, and 
by paying a modest sum lor light, heat and janitor service, secure 
a lecture room or auditorium. That time is gone. Today it is 
customary for the educational authorities to allow the use of its 
meeting facilities only to organizations and speakers endorsed by 
the Americanization Committee ol the local American Legion 
Post. 

Alter a hall is secured, the next hurdle is publicity. In the 
old days local papers would run stories, and press and radio 
would make brief announcements as a public service. Today a 
meeting featuring a speaker unacceptable to die local monopo¬ 
lists of public information is not mentioned either in advance or 
subsequently. 

Even where halls are secured, and meetings announced, there 
is the matter of gathering an audience. People hesitate to attend 
because of the danger of association with “radical” speakers or 
ideas. It is a common practice for representatives of the local 
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press, the American Legion or the local police to take the license 
number of every car parked near such a meeting hall and to 
record the names of those in attendance. Among the questions 
asked on loyalty checks are those relating to meetings attended, 
speakers heard and publications subscribed for, bought or bor¬ 
rowed. 

Even in those exceptional cases where meetings are held and 
audiences are secured, the members of the audience are reluctant 
to ask questions, to speak out, or otherwise attract attention, be¬ 
cause they are fully aware that such meetings are usually cov¬ 
ered by the secret police and reported by them in detail. 

We have tried to present some of the salient features of a 
policy of establishing and maintaining, on a nation-wide basis, 
acceptance of an ideology and a practice required to continue 
the oligarchy in power and to extend its influence, chiefly in¬ 
side the USA. “The highest standard of living on earth” is the 
boastful and quite mendacious slogan under which the con¬ 
formity pattern is being imposed on the masses. The justification 
for the slogan is the vast stream of goods which pour from USA 
industries. For the hours between working shifts, the oligarchy 
provides the masses with diversions and amusements, of which 
the people are spectators rather than participants. As seasoning 
for the mess of pottage, the people are offered drugs, sex indul¬ 
gence and depictions of or participation in violence. The Roman 
oligarchs described this technique as Bread and Circuses. The 
USA policy makers might describe theirs as Cokes and Tele¬ 
vision, It is an oft-tried practice, modified and improved in the 
USA by the use of modern technical facilities. 

Standardization, conformity, servility, serfdom form a closely 
linked sequence. The USA oligarchs have the standardization. 
They are attempting to make conformity an accepted part of the 
American Way. The fear out of which servility grows is already 
widespread. If the sequence is uninterrupted and unchecked, the 
serfdom will follow “as the night the day.” 
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Chapter Seven 


STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND 


We shall never forget an experience in our youth, of walking 
from Laredo, Texas, across the Rio Grande to the Mexican 
Laredo, going to the Post Office and trying, with the tattered 
remnants of high school Spanish, to buy postage stamps. No one 
in the Post Office of the little town could or would speak a word 
of English. We were only a few hundred yards from the United 
States, but politically and culturally we had crossed a frontier 
that separated two widely diverse cultures. Recently we had a 
similar experience in Quebec, Canada, as we went from store to 
store, trying to buy a technical tool. What a relief when at last a 
store manager called a girl who could understand and speak 
technical English. Nor can we forget the train journey, back in 
1926, into Canton, China. Foreigners were not merely unpopu¬ 
lar at that time; they were hated enemies, and the train passen¬ 
gers made no effort to conceal their feelings. We were going 
into Canton for the first time, alone, and at night; we had no 
addresses there and could speak no word of Cantonese. To get 
help, we went through one crowded railroad coach after another, 
saying in all of the languages we could use: “Is there anyone here 
who speaks English?” In Nuevo Laredo, Quebec and Canton 
we were strangers in a strange land. 

During our recent trips from Maine to Florida, from Florida 
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through Texas to San Diego, California, up the west coast and 
then across the northern tier of states back to the East, we often 
felt as foreign as in Nuevo Laredo, Quebec or Canton. In the 
land of our birth and upbringing we had the advantage of speak¬ 
ing the language fluently, but on every hand we were conscious 
of strangeness. Once, in Nijmegen, Holland, children in wooden 
shoes followed us in a back street, jeering at our unfamiliar cloth¬ 
ing. As in Nijmegen in 1935, so in the USA of the 1950*5 we 
were obviously out of place. 

We were not alone in our strangeness. Wherever we went we 
met adults and even young people who did not ht into the new 
pattern of life growing up in the USA. A common experience 
during the three winters was to have one or more people say after 
the meetings or during the course of a casual conversation: 
“There are so few who say what you do. It is years since I have 
met anyone who talks that way. I had thought 1 was alone.'” We 
replied, “You are not alone, though we are few as yet.” 

The title of a book written by Justice William Douglas often 
came to our minds: Strange Lands and Friendly Peofle . We 
were certainly in a strange land, but the people were alien, har¬ 
ried, suspicious. Not only were the old days gone, but the old 
landmarks were obliterated. The history of the period was being 
rewritten, and the “malefactors of great wealth” were emerging 
as the heroes and benefactors of mankind. The public figures of 
the moment are being hand-picked with a view to their orthodoxy 
in terms of the American Way, and the heroes of the new history 
are surrounded with a halo of conf ormity. 

We found ourselves among older people who might deplore 
the trends of the times but who were too inert to do more than 
drift with the tide. We found ourselves among younger people 
who were unresponsive, irritated, stand-offish. One of the most 
characteristic expressions of this attitude we heard came from a 
very vocal girl in her middle teens. “The less we see of the old 
folks/' said she, “the better we like it.” She added, “They are 
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too set in their ways. Their minds are too rigid. We propose to 
go our own way and we want to be let alone while we do it.” 

Young folks as a rule in USA today do not go to public meet¬ 
ings. When they do go, they do not attract attention to them¬ 
selves by raising or discussing questions. There are individual 
exceptions, of course, such as in the peace movement, in which 
an unusually large number of young people are taking part. But 
while there are young people in the peace movement, it is led, 
staffed and supported chiefly by men and women over forty 
years of age. We have talked with participants in organizations 
and with observers of the present day scene. They are unanimous 
in stating that, as compared with thirty or even twenty years ago, 
USA young people are not publicly active, but are lying low 
and remaining anonymous. 

Born in an era of war and revolution, subject to all the pres¬ 
sures arising out of the social crisis, propagandized to fear and 
hate, conscripted for cannon fodder at the outset of their careers, 
driven by economic and social necessity into a treadmill of frus¬ 
trating routine which has no meaning for them beside its ham¬ 
pering restrictions, the young people are pulling out from under 
a situation that the older generation can neither understand nor 
control. 

If these maturing young men and women want to be “in the 
swim,” to follow meaningful careers, if they are to enjoy the 
fruits of economic security, with steady jobs and a reasonable 
continuity of employment, if they expect to have families and to 
win social recognition and approbation for themselves and tol¬ 
erable economic and social opportunities for their children, they 
must either go along with the oligarchy, at least pretending to 
serve it subserviently and faithfully, or be neutral in the worst 
sense of that word. That is, they will be neuter, taking no part, 
standing idle in the middle of activities, afraid to act or think or 
even to look in new directions,—sociological and political 
eunuchs, submissively doing the will of the oligarchs. 
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Many USA young people accept this life role without giving 
it serious consideration. They prefer a good time to living vitally 
and creatively as useful members of a purposeful community. 
There are others who go to the opposite extreme,—rebelling 
and resisting with every atom of their energy and will. It is not 
easy to measure such things, but in our opinion, the majority of 
the young people are putting their ideals in storage, devoting 
themselves to their careers and biding their time. If the day of 
alternative action dawns soon, they will welcome it. If it is long 
in coming, they will have been pressed into the hardened pattern 
of helpless robotry, too rigid and too old to do anything about it. 

In one mid-western city we met an outstanding girl of perhaps 
13 or 14. We were talking with her parents while she sat and 
fidgeted. Finally she listened, and then, for an hour she poured 
out questions. They flowed from her in a stream, dealing with 
related and unrelated subjects. Never before, she said, and her 
parents confirmed this, had she talked so with anyone, and cer¬ 
tainly not with strangers. Yet here she was asking and answering 
questions which erupted from her like a bubbling spring. 

Rarely did we find a group of college students that spoke out, 
spontaneously and exuberantly. Rather they were guarded, care¬ 
ful, wary. In one case in memory, a small group, not over eight 
or ten students, remained completely silent during a two-hour 
discussion at which members of their college faculty were 
present. 

One notable group of a dozen students, in a western city, met 
in a private home and spent a Saturday afternoon considering 
the position of the college student. All were politically informed; 
all had a mature, well-developed point of view, though the group 
was not ideologically unified or integrated. All of those at the 
meeting, both boys and girls, were looking forward to profes¬ 
sional careers. They put their cards on the table. a If we want to 
get bachelors or masters or doctor’s degrees,” they said, “we must 
do our academic work so that it is in line ideologically and 
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politically with the American Way/’ The students were expected 
to swear their allegiance, not merely to the flag, but to the 
economic and social institution of the USA. Loyalty involved 
more than fealty to the state; it meant acceptance of a complex 
of social institutions. Even should they meet all academic tests, 
these students could not expect to get their degrees unless they 
met the social tests, one of the chief of which was freedom from 
any taint of subversion, cither in thinking or through association. 

Having met the academic, political and social requirements 
for a bachelor’s degree, the graduate must go through a profes¬ 
sional school,—a school of law, medicine, architecture, educa¬ 
tion,—where the entire process is repeated with redoubled em¬ 
phasis on the political and social prerequisites for functional 
efficiency in USA today. In the professional school, there is an 
added handicap,—the candidate for higher qualifications and 
degrees comes into more personal and intimate contact with his 
academic superiors because classes are smaller, conferences more 
frequent and the student is expected to write in greater detail 
and to pass searching oral examinations. 

Finally, the prospective lawyer, doctor, architect, teacher, with 
a degree from the institution or institutions in which he has done 
his advanced academic work is ready for the inquiry into his or 
her political and social fitness to be licensed for his chosen pro¬ 
fession. These final tests, successfully met, provide the candidate 
for the law, medicine, architecture, teaching, with a license to 
practice his profession. Whereupon the candidate for profes¬ 
sional service goes looking for a job. Here, once more, his aca¬ 
demic, political and social qualifications are screened in detail. 
If he meets all of the requirements laid down by the employment 
department or bureau, the candidate who had completed six, 
eight or ten years of preparatory work begins the practice of his 
or her profession or specialty. 

Periodically, thereafter, “loyalty” has to be tested. These tests 
are made among the professional employes of corporations as 
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well as among candidates for advancement in the academic world 
or in the diplomatic service. One indiscreet word, written or 
spoken, anonymously reported, might set in motion the ma¬ 
chinery of a loyalty inquiry, particularly in public service,— 
teaching, for example. A loyalty investigation might be con¬ 
ducted before hostile inquisitors, before a packed audience, with 
kleig lights blazing, television cameras buzzing, widespread press 
coverage. Such an experience, sometimes covering days, runs the 
risk of a perjury indictment for some slip of memory or a con¬ 
tempt citation for retusal to answer impudent questions or to 
name friends or association. This is an ordeal, even for a person 
accustomed to public life. For the ordinary individual, with no 
experience in dealing with glib interrogation or cross-questioning 
designed to confuse and trip the unwary witness, it is torture. 

At any point in such a proceeding, some matter of minor 
consequence connecting the victim of the inquisition with some 
person, group or activity during college days, may be so empha¬ 
sized and magnified that it will cost the unhappy victim of the 
proceedings not only his present situation but also his profes¬ 
sional reputation. Thereafter, once black-listed, the smeared, 
discredited job-seeker looks in vain for further means of earning 
a livelihood in the profession of his choice. 

A professionally competent man or woman is called before a 
state or federal legislative committee. For reasons, personal or 
otherwise, the witness invokes the Fifth Amendment which pro¬ 
vides that no person may be required to incriminate himself. 
The witness also refuses to cooperate with the committee by 
naming names or giving testimony that may involve others be¬ 
side himself. The committee chairman calls the witness a “Fifth 
Amendment Communist” from then on. His name and profes¬ 
sional connections are reported in the press. The victim of this 
charge by innuendo finds himself jobless, whether he is em¬ 
ployed by a big corporation or a big university. 
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Howard Fast’s novel Silas Timberman 1 tells the story of a 
professor of American literature at a large middle-western uni¬ 
versity, a mild, happily married man, the father of three children, 
whose life was neither eventful nor very unusual. A set of 
circumstances sought him out, almost by chance, it seemed, and 
he was faced with that enormous and frightening question of 
conscience which has entered the lives of so many Americans 
in our time. He had to decide whether to maintain the princi¬ 
ples of free speech and Iree thought in which he had always 
believed and take what consequences came from this; or whether 
to abandon these principles, rationalize them out of existence, 
and thereby cling to security and comfort. This is a story of our 
time, often repeated in real life. 

In the strange, unfriendly, embittered, mentally poisoned 
LISA of today, if a young man or woman, intelligent, educated, 
experienced, competent, were to utter as his or her own senti¬ 
ments the statement from the Declaration of Independence that 
'governments are instituted among men deriving their just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new gov¬ 
ernment, laying its foundations on such principles and organiz¬ 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
ellect their safety and happiness”; or if they were to adopt as 
their own the statement from Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress that when the people of the LJnited States are dissatisfied 
with the Constitution they may exercise their legal right to 
amend it or their revolutionary right to abolish it, they could not 
teach school, practice law or secure a license to run a barbershop. 

We cannot close this statement about the attitude of USA 
youth as we encountered it in the mid-1950s without referring 
to three young men, all native-born Americans, with one of whom 

1 N.Y.: Blue Heron Press, 1954. 
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we talked long and intimately. He was essentially an intellec¬ 
tual,—that is, he felt more at home in the realm of ideas than 
anywhere else. He had been through the Korean War, was 
married, and wanted a career that would enable him to support 
a family. After careful deliberation, he decided to teach history. 
With this end in view he entered a graduate school as a history 
major. The young man in question was well-read and experi¬ 
enced in the ways of the world. He was convinced that the 
American-way-of-life was on the decline and should be replaced 
by a less individualistic and more collective way. 

"I never push my views in class or in discussions with my 
teachers/' he said. "But if I am asked a question, orally or in 
writing, I always try to give an honest answer, in terms of my 
information and point of view." 

In his second graduate year, the history professor, who was 
his adviser, called him in. "I do not want to discourage you, in 
the pursuit of your history studies," the professor said, "but I 
must tell you frankly, that the History Department is not pre¬ 
pared to give you a degree." 

"No matter what kind of academic work I am able to do?" 
asked the graduate student. 

"That is right," replied the professor. 

"In other words, the History Department does not care to be 
associated with a student who thinks as I do?" 

The professor assented. 

Having been rejected by History, the young man turned to his 
second academic love—Philosophy. When we spoke with him, 
he had been a graduate student of philosophy for more than a 
year. He liked the field and would have welcomed an oppor¬ 
tunity to teach in it. 

"I may or may not be able to get a doctor s degree in philoso¬ 
phy," said he. "But I know positively that if I do get a degree, 
I will never have a teaching post. I regret this, but I am not 
discouraged; I intend to complete my graduate work in phi- 
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losophy and get a degree if they will give me one. Meanwhile, 
I and my family must eat, so I am building up a business from 
which we hope to be able to live/’ 2 

Our young friend concluded his remarks by saying: “The stu¬ 
dents hereabouts are compelled to choose between their ideas 
and ideals on one side and their careers on the other. Most of 
them are choosing their careers.” 

The other young man, a 21-year-old student in a graduating 
class at a United States Merchant Marine Academy, had won 
two varsity letters lor football and two for tennis, was captain 
of the debating team and was the second of seven students to be 
graduated with honors in a class of ninety-six. At the ceremony 
he was scheduled to receive an award from the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution for being the best 
naval science student, a prize for ranking first among deck officer 
candidates and a medal for excellence in naval architecture. He 
had won a scholarship to the Yale Law School, where he hoped 
to specialize in admiralty law. He had enrolled in a reserve 
officers’ school to maintain his military status until 1958, when 
he planned to go on active duty for two years. 

The day before he was to graduate and receive a commission 
in the Naval Reserve he was called up before two naval intelli¬ 
gence agents and questioned for three hours on his ideas, his 
associations and his relationships. He swore to his interrogators 
that he had never associated with any subversive organization 
and that his political and economic views were “pretty conserva¬ 
tive.” Nevertheless, he was refused his commission, “at least 
temporarily,” because his widowed mother had been a Commu¬ 
nist during World War II. 

The boy said he did not know when she first joined the Party 

2 Dr. Albert Einstein’s now famous statement is apropos,—that if he were a 
young man again and had to decide how to make his living, he would not try 
to become a scientist or teacher. “I would rather,” said he, “choose to be a 
plumber or a peddler in the hope to find that modest degree of independence 
still available under present circumstances.” 
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but he was certain that by 1947 she had ended her association. 
He characterized his mother as a kindly woman who abhors 
killing—so much so that she once joined a vegetarian movement 
because of pity she felt for slaughtered animals. While still in 
high school, he said, he gave her “a rough 0010'’ because of her 
views, but recently he had “let her be.” He maintained he had 
visited his home only on rare occasions since he entered the 
Academy. 

These and many additional details were published on the front 
page of the New York Times of August 5, 1955, under the head¬ 
ing “Kings Point Honor Man Rejected by Navy over Mother’s 
Red Past.” He is publicly smeared and the career which was so 
full of promise is effectively blasted. Probably he will not get 
the degree which he has so meritoriously earned. 

The instance of the third young man needs no comment. Here 
are the first tw 7 o paragraphs of a front-page article in the New 
York Times of September 1, 1955. “The Senate subcommittee 
investigating the Government’s loyalty program heard a veteran 
with an honorable discharge say today that he had been dismissed 
from a civilian Navy post as a security risk. The only movement 
he ever had joined, he swore, was the Roy Scouts of America. 

“He was dismissed, he said, from the Quonset Point Naval Air 
Station in Rhode Island because of his parents. They were alleged 
to have been active in organizations listed by the Attorney 
General’s office as subversive. A check on the organizations indi¬ 
cated that none of them ever had been on such a subversive list.” 

These three stories from real life sum up the position of the 
young men of the present generation as we have met them and 
talked with them. If they want to live comfortably and with a 
reasonable minimum of security, they must jettison ideas and 
ideals which differ essentially from their employers or the gov¬ 
ernment agencies which make it their business to see that the 
members of the rising generation think as they are told. And 
even if they renounce friendship or relationship with people 
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who have “dangerous” ideas or “subversive” ideals, they are 
ostracized from their professions, are rated as second-class citizens 
and are left to follow Einstein’s directive toward plumbing or 
peddling. 3 

In a word, the younger generation must agree to “go along” 
if it hopes to “get by” and “get ahead.” This willingness to “go 
along” refers primarily to ideas, outlooks and associations. It is 
a political and social qualification, a slavish loyalty to the 
American-way-of-lifc. 

This younger generation talks a different language and lives 
a different life from the one in which we grew up. It does not 
know that we and our ideas exist. It rejects, often angrily, any 
hint of our point of view. In one home, where we were having 
supper with friends, the son of the house was of draft age, and 
subject to call at any time. He was also anxious to get married 
and go on with his career. When we asked him, quite casually, 
how he and his friends felt about the dilemma of taking arms 
against fellow men, he rose abruptly and left the table without 
a word. For him it was easier not to discuss or to think, but to 
let things take their course. 

The youth of our generation would have considered the plight 
of the present-day young people as fantastic and unrealistic as a 
fairy tale or a nightmare. It is this background that makes us 
describe ourselves as strangers visiting a strange country,—the 
United States of today. 


3 A two-volume limited-edition study on military security cases has just been 
written by Rowland Watts, national secretary of the Workers Defense League. 
It reviews case after case in which draftees and enlisted men have been inter¬ 
rogated and ‘"undesirably" discharged on suspicion of their associates' or rela¬ 
tives politics, on their activities, and on the books they read. (They seem to 
be suspect if they read at all.) This is a valuable and startling report on how 
the army controls die minds of American youth. I.F. Stones Weekly devotes 
its entire issue of August 15, 1955 to the Watts report. Copies may be secured 
for 20 cents from Room 205, 301 E. Capitol St. SE, Washington 3, D.C. 
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Part II 

Opposition, Resistance 
and the Cold War 
in the USA 




Chapter Eight 


DEVIATION AND OPPOSITION 


We should remind ourselves that the present attempts of the 
oligarchy to impose conformity on the American ideological and 
practical life pattern did not originate in the United States. It 
had its beginnings long ago and far away. Nor did it begin in the 
1950s or even the 1930^. In the days of colonial America it was 
one of the key issues facing both the imperial-colonial oligarchs 
and the people. 

Responses to the demand for conformity vary with the place, 
the time and the historical situation. Also they vary with the 
temper of the peoples and the attitudes of the oligarchs. In none 
of the countries that we have visited or about which we have 
read has complete conformity ever been achieved. The effort of 
die despot or tyrant for perfect conformity is like the effort of 
the physicist to secure a perfect vacuum or of the engineer to 
develop perpetual motion. 

Any oligarchy which launches a drive for conformity faces a 
massive wall of apathy and indifference built upon habit, tradi¬ 
tion, established mores, physical inertness, the fear of risking 
the bird in hand for the two in the bush, and timidity in the 
presence of the unknown. Immense efforts must be put forward 
to overcome this complex of apathy, indifference and fear. In¬ 
terest must be aroused. Fear must be engendered. By one means 
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or another the proposed changes in the life pattern must be sold 
to the people. 

Such an effort may meet with acceptance or rejection. If it is 
well planned and organized, an attempt to change a culture 
pattern may win over a considerable minority or even, in rare 
cases, a majority. As a rule, however, the majority remains inert. 
If the advocates of change win a substantial minority they may 
congratulate themselves. 

Once the power position of a ruling minority is established, the 
supporters of the oligarchs become the “loyalists.” They have the 
political spoils,—jobs, contracts, position, privileges. These ad¬ 
vantages are offered to their followers by the aspirants for power. 
There is an old saying that bees gather about the honey pot; 
the spoils of office are honey pots in any community. Those 
whose chief ambition is property, prestige and power follow 
where political plunder beckons. 

To the great majority for whom comfort, convenience and 
security are goods of pre-eminent value, the spoils of office, 
coupled with the responsibilities and dangers that attend office¬ 
seeking in a troubled, disturbed, upset, changing world make 
the irresponsibilities of anonymity preferable. Consequently, 
almost every drive to power is not only directed by a small policy¬ 
making group (an oligarchy) but it is supported by an active 
minority which is often a small one. 

Facing the “loyalists,” who support the power-holding minor¬ 
ity, there are always dissident minority groups. Indeed, such dis¬ 
sident minorities exist in every community no matter what its 
function or structure. Thus the loyalists and the dissidents, or 
dissenters, form a pair of opposites, coming to the surface and 
into sharp conflict particularly during a time of troubles, which 
aggravates and intensifies the inner conflicts of every human 
community. 

The antagonism and conflict which arise between loyalists and 
dissenters in periods of rapid social change are much in evidence 
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in the USA today. As a rule the loyalist minority is noisy, boast¬ 
ful, arrogant, truculent, brow beating and bullying. The loyalists 
can take such an attitude and get away with it because they have 
behind them a large measure of community assent or approval, 
including the agencies for shaping public opinion, the possibility 
of exerting economic and social pressures, and the coercive power 
of the state. This coercive power is available at the local, state 
and national levels. 

The dissident minority in the USA today docs not hold any 
trump cards. It does not have wealth, position or power. Nu¬ 
merically it is weak. Its members are widely scattered, not united, 
and with no effective organization or means of intercommunica¬ 
tion. Those who take a dissident position in USA today have 
little in common beyond their refusal to accept the leadership of 
the oligarchy or to follow its line of compulsory domestic regi¬ 
mentation and world domination. In a word, the dissenters’ 
response to the oligarchy’s demand for conformity is a refusal to 
accept oligarchy leadership. 

Those who have not studied the matter will find it difficult to 
believe that power holders cannot compel acceptance of their 
rule, and enforce obedience. Yet history reports case after case 
in which a dissident minority, having none of the trappings of 
power, has successfully dissented. 

Consider the position of the USA government, when it un¬ 
dertakes to draft an 18-year-old boy, induct him into the armed 
forces, train him as a proficient destroyer and killer, and send 
him across the frontiers to do the bidding of his commanding 
officer. The government has $35 to $40 billion of taxpayer 
money to spend each year in strengthening the military appara¬ 
tus. The Defense Department has about three million armed 
men trained to do its will, and is equipped with a profusion of 
ships, tanks, planes, trucks, plus mountains of ammunition. The 
a gg re gate of striking power or fire power at the disposal of the 
government is beyond the grasp even of the technically trained 
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mind. In comparison with the inexperienced unarmed 18-year- 
old who is about to be drafted, government power is infinitely 
great, while he is infinitesimally small. But the relative size and 
position of the two antagonists, the mighty government and the 
powerless draftee, are only one part of the picture. 

Government power, like any other form of power, is meaning¬ 
less unless it can function. If you ride out a storm at sea, observe 
the strength of the wind and the turbulent, almost omnipotent 
power of the water. Despite wind and wave, the relatively small 
ship not only rides out the storm, but continues, perhaps some¬ 
what retarded, on its course. 

Government is attempting to add to the personnel of its armed 
forces one 18-year-old boy. Its purposes cannot be accomplished 
unless the prospective soldier will do as he is told. That is, he 
must give his consent, accept the authority of his superiors and 
go where he is directed. Otherwise he is no soldier, but a monkey- 
wrench in the military machine. 

One of the tests of the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
rule of the oligarchy by any local community is the willingness 
or unwillingness of the 18-year-olds to submit to military servi¬ 
tude. Throughout the country the men of conscript age regret 
the interruption of their normal civilian lives by a period of 
military duty. Probably less than one in a thousand is willing to 
make a stand in terms of his feelings and convictions. Sullen 
and disgruntled, the boys enlist, not because they want to, but 
because that is the easiest way out of a bad situation. 

Again and again we have seen this grossly unequal confronta¬ 
tion,—the enormous power of the USA military apparatus versus 
an unarmed youth. Again and again we have seen the Defense 
Department discomfited and defeated when threatening, bully¬ 
ing, browbeating and jailing failed to break the determination 
of a youth to defy and oppose the might of government. In any 
contest there is a price which must be paid by those who propose 
to make their point. Once the draftee has made up his mind not 
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to be trained as a professional killer and not to be coerced into 
conformity by the overwhelming fire power of the armed forces, 
there is nothing that the authorities can do. They may imprison 
him or call out a firing squad, but to what avail? Will a dead 
man make an obedient, dependable soldier? The firing squad 
has merely subtracted one individual from the potential man¬ 
power reserve. 

It was the one boy in a thousand,—the dissenter, that inter¬ 
ested us. We have known many such. With the exception of 
those who belong to some religious sect which will disown or 
discipline them if they yield to Caesar and engage in active 
military duty, and who therefore may be only adhering to an¬ 
other conformity, these lads sparkle and often bristle with de¬ 
termination to adhere to their principles and follow 7 their con¬ 
sciences, come what may. 

What w'e are chiefly discussing is not military conscription 
but the nature and effectiveness of dissent. The dissenter pre¬ 
sents a challenge which those in authority must lace even where 
the dissenter is a pickpocket who refuses to accept the estab¬ 
lished property code. But when the dissenter confronts oppor¬ 
tunist authority with a stand based upon principle, a little 
principle will go a long way to offset an immense tangle of 
opportunist shibboleths, myths and downright misrepresen¬ 
tations. 

Perhaps these objectors to membership in the armed forces 
are the best index we have, in the USA, of the ratio between 
inertia and loyalty on the one hand and stubborn dissent on the 
other. Their numbers are small. Their courage and determina¬ 
tion often are magnificent. Young men, some of them with 
families, looking forward to careers, lay aside their chosen activi¬ 
ties and accept prison terms rather than violate principle or 
trample on conscience. Under present practices, if they refuse to 
fill out questionnaires they are sent to prison for a violation of the 
Selective Service Act. When they are released from jail they may 
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be presented with another questionnaire. If they refuse once 
more to fill it out, they are sentenced to another prison term, 
because each refusal to abide by the law in question is con¬ 
sidered a separate law violation. By this legalism the “J ust i ce ” 
Department and the courts flout the constitutional guarantee 
that no person shall twice be put in jeopardy of life or limb 
for the same offense. 

Objectors to military service, in present-day USA, are demon¬ 
strating once again the truism that no matter how rich or power¬ 
ful a state may be, it cannot compel a citizen to do anything 
against his will. The state may take the body and destroy it. 
By so doing, the state fails to secure the results it desired and 
succeeds in making enemies of those who sympathize with the 
victim of its tyranny. 

Every tyrant and oligarchy that has attempted to govern men 
has been faced with the same dilemma,—an apathetic, indiffer¬ 
ent mass, in many cases discontented and unsatisfied; a loyal 
minority composed o( the oligarchs and their supporters, and 
dissident minorities consisting of individuals and groups that not 
only dissent but resent, refute, oppose and resist. 

United States dissenters are not made, or trained, or directed, 
by Moscow. They are native sons,—a home product, which has 
grown out of the attempts of the oligarchy to force upon the 
United States population a way of life with which not all of the 
people are in agreement. The attempts of the USA Oligarchy 
to impose conformity and establish arbitrary rule are being car¬ 
ried out in a nation founded, by dissenters, upon the principle 
that dissent from authority is a duty as well as a right. 

Europeans colonized North America at a time when the lead¬ 
ers of the Reformation, the Renaissance and the Enlightenment 
were turning their backs on the landlords, churchmen and war¬ 
lords who composed the oligarchy of feudalism and dedicating 
themselves to advocating schism from the Mother Church, pri¬ 
vate unfettered business enterprise and a state increasingly under 
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the influence of business interests and directed by lawyers. At 
the same time intellectuals turned from theological authority to 
the search for and the experimental verification and application 
of the truths of science. 

Economically, socially, politically, the United States was a 
child of the age of scientific discovery, engineering techniques, 
business enterprise and nationalism. Together with the entire 
structure o( western civilization, it faced four dangers: a counter¬ 
revolution leading to the re-establishment of feudal control in 
Europe; anarchy; a seizure ol power from the right (or as it is 
now called, fascism), and a seizure of power from the left which 
would seek to establish some form ol collectivism. The Napo¬ 
leonic Wars ended any real possibility of a feudal counter¬ 
revolution and ushered in a century (1815-1914) during which 
the culture pattern of western civilization expanded across the 
planet, matured and crystallized in its late 19th century form 
of financial imperialism, and led into the 20th century social 
crisis. 

During the earlier stages of this development, “loyalists” were 
those who supported feudalism and “dissenters” were the backers 
of capitalism. Gradually, however, the forces of social evolution 
shifted the scene to such an extent that the term “loyalist” was 
applied to capitalists and “dissenters” were the minorities that 
questioned, criticized and condemned the capitalist status quo. 

Present-day USA was born of dissent, was populated to a 
large degree by dissenters and until well along in the 19th cen¬ 
tury was out of step with that great segment of the western world 
which was still feudal or semi-feudal. 

As a child of the age of dissent, non-conformity and the at¬ 
tempts (by armed revolt) to set up a form of social organization 
which would prove a workable alternative to feudalism and 
absolute monarchy, the United States lived through an era when 
non-conformity was the dominant note in the progressive life of 
the community. It was during this non-conformist period that 
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the Declaration of Independence of 1776 was written. Under 
the impact of this historical tradition some of the most influen¬ 
tial citizens of the country openly opposed established authority. 

Constitutions (both Federal and State) include in their pro¬ 
visions declarations of human rights: the right to speak, write, 
print, meet, petition; the right of a citizen to be considered 
innocent until proved guilty by a trial belore a jury of his peers; 
the right of the person in such trials to be informed of the charge 
against him, to face his accuser, to summon witnesses, to cross¬ 
question; the right to go about from place to place, the right to 
vote, and if qualified to hold public office. These and other 
rights specified in the constitutions drawn up by 18th and 19th 
century Republics are commonly referred to as civil rights or 
civil liberties. 

This listing of rights, which developed out of the conflict in 
western and southern Europe between the loyalists who sup¬ 
ported feudalism and the dissenters who stood up for the new 
bourgeois pattern of life that was challenging and replacing 
feudalism, crossed the Atlantic with the Mayflower. It appeared 
in a long series of documents. From the Mayflower Compact it 
extended through the 18th century formative stages in the 
development of the American Way, its 19th century expansion 
to continent-wide proportions and its 20th century climax, when 
it became a crusade for world domination (The American Cen¬ 
tury) and the drive for regimentation and conformity in the 
home field. 

With rights went responsibilties and duties. It was not merely 
the right of the citizen of the Republic to discuss, question, pro¬ 
pose, and (if he so chose) to disagree, oppose and even revolt; 
it was also his duty. Furthermore, in pursuit of this duty, the 
citizen, if he found himself in a majority position, must with his 
supporters take upon himself the responsibility for shaping pub¬ 
lic policy. If, on the other hand, he found himself in a minority, 
it was his political duty to say so, and having assembled a like- 
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minded group, to assume responsibility for opposing the policies 
of the majority and proposing workable alternatives, to present 
this minority program to the electorate on every legitimate 
occasion and by every permissible means, in the hope of win¬ 
ning over a majority to his point ol view and thus being in 
a position to formulate and guide public policy. Such techniques 
of responsible government developed in those areas of Europe in 
which absolute monarchy and government by landlords gave 
way before the rapidly expanding business and professional ele¬ 
ments of the community. 

With responsible government went responsible opposition,— 
the complementary opposites of the modern European pattern. 
In Britain, His Majesty's Government sat on one side of the 
House of Commons; on the other side sat His Majesty's Oppo¬ 
sition. Thus there emerged the government of checks and bal¬ 
ances,—representatives of various political tendencies or of dif¬ 
ferent regions assembled together and working to promote the 
public interest and the general welfare. Members of the ma¬ 
jority had a right and a duty to play a role in such a political 
set-up. Members of minorities likewise played a recognized part 
in the discussion and direction of public affairs. 

An interesting document was put in our hands, signed by 
forty-two persons representative of various sections of British 
life, including four members of Parliament; Lord Boyd-Orr, 
former head of the UN Food and Agriculture Organization; 
some distinguished scientists, writers, preachers, and sixteen 
trade union leaders. It expressed their concern over the loss of 
human rights in the USA and was dated July 4, 1955. The 
text ran as follows: “We believe that the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence should be honoured by all who up¬ 
hold the principles of justice and human rights, and in this 
spirit join with our American friends in celebrating July 4. Be¬ 
cause friendship requires plain speaking, and because the desti¬ 
nies of our two countries have been so closely bound together 
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in war and peace, we venture to offer a few comments appro¬ 
priate to the day. 

"We have watched with growing concern as dark clouds of 
fear and intolerance increasingly obscure the American tradi¬ 
tion of freedom, and have eagerly noted in recent months the 
signs of a healthy public opinion reasserting itself. But just 
when we hoped for the return of the political atmosphere ol the 
Bill of Rights—which declares ‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press’ we read of a 
series of Smith Act trials in which the charge is merely mem¬ 
bership in the Communist Party. In some eases these will be 
second trials, in spite of the constitutional safeguard against 
‘double jeopardy,’ in that the accused have already served five- 
year sentences under the same Act for ‘conspiracy’ to organize 
the Communist Party as an association to ‘teach and advocate’ 
certain proscribed beliefs. These charges were described by the 
New York Times as involving ‘a violent upheaval in our judicial 
concepts.’ We believe that they also conflict with the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights in that they condemn people for 
their ideas as distinct from their actions. 

‘‘We are glad to observe an increasing understanding in the 
U.S. that attacks on Communists lead to general encroachment 
on civil liberties, whether of trade unionists, scientists, teachers 
or clergymen. We agree with Lord Acton’s dictum: ‘The most 
certain test by which we judge whether a country is really free 
is the amount of security enjoyed by minorities.’ We have seen 
how ‘loyalty investigation’ and the rule of the paid informer can 
endanger the liberty and livelihood of thousands of law-abiding 
citizens, and how legislation passed in a hysteria of anti-Commu- 
nism can be used to limit the lreedom of speech, press and 
assembly of all Americans. ‘Security’ becomes a laughing-stock 
when it leads to passports being denied to Americans of inter¬ 
national standing, and denies visas to equally distinguished men 
and women from other lands who wish to visit the U.S. 
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"Our expression of concern at these prosecutions and re¬ 
strictions is a token of respect and friendship for the many 
Americans, both famous and little-known, who have stood 
out against the witch-hunt, and especially for those who have 
suffered by imprisonment, exile, loss of employment or in 
other ways. Their record gives us confidence in the future 
and encourages us to appeal to all Friends of freedom in Britain 
to make known their support and thus hasten the return to 
sanity in the U.S.” 

We have gone into some detail concerning the history, theory 
and practice of modern government because a generation is 
growing up in the USA which is in almost total ignorance of its 
theory and practice. We have referred to European precedent 
because many USA citizens with whom we have talked during 
recent years assume that our forebears in North America in¬ 
vented the government of checks and balances and tailored the 
institutions of American society largely out of whole cloth. 

United States history, like that of West Europe, is a record of 
majorities in power and minorities in opposition. Sometimes the 
majority has been defeated and replaced by a minority. Such 
a development took place during the USA struggle over chattel 
slavery. At the beginning of the 19th century, the slave-holding 
oligarchy of the South dominated not merely the South, but the 
making of national policy. As the years passed, and the business 
interests, particularly in the North and East, grew in wealth and 
influence, they determined to replace the slavocracy as the power 
center of the country. The struggle was joined on two issues: 
states’ rights versus the authority of the Federal Government; 
and chattel slavery versus wage labor. At the outset of the con¬ 
flict the Southern oligarchs had things pretty much their own 
way. By i860, when the Northern interests elected Abraham 
Lincoln as President, the slavocracy found itself in a minority 
position. 

On a smaller scale, the problems of hard money versus paper 
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money and tariff versus free trade were issues of major political 
and economic importance. These conflicts on policy led up to the 
campaign of 1896 in which Bryan, representing the farmers, 
labor and the small business interests, ran against McKinley, 
who spoke frankly for big business. McKinley won by a narrow 
margin, and from that day to this, big business interests have 
held power in the USA, while farmers, workers and the small 
producers and traders have been minoritarians. 

Both in western Europe and North America the established 
pattern of representative government lays upon the majority the 
responsibility for governing, and upon the minority the responsi¬ 
bility for opposing. An interlude of twenty years (1932-52) took 
power from the Republicans and gave the Democrats, first under 
Roosevelt and later under Truman, the majority position in the 
country. 

With the exception of the Civil War of 1861-65, United 
States interests which have lost their majority position have ac¬ 
cepted their defeat and become minoritarians, while minority 
groups have stepped to the fore and assumed the responsibilities 
of policy-making. Throughout this entire century and a half, 
particularly before the USA declared war on Germany in April 
1917, it was commonly said in political circles: “If you do not 
like the way the government is being run, hire a hall, speak your 
mind and lets see how many people you can get to listen to your 
line. If enough people agree with you, run for the state legisla¬ 
ture or for congress. This is a free country/' 

Minority movements in the United States were a common¬ 
place before 1917. They might represent a single politically 
ambitious individual, or an interest like a railroad seeking a right 
of way through a state, or a cause like Prohibition or Single Tax. 
Most people were indifferent or hostile to such efforts to win 
political preferment, but minorities were taken for granted as 
a normal phase of political life. To be sure, from the viewpoint 
of the majority, the minorities were “all wrong," but under the 
constitution and the laws made in pursuance of constitutional 
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authority, minorities had a perfect right to be wrong and carry 
on propaganda in favor of their cause. 

It is difficult in the 1950^ to realize that deviation, disagree¬ 
ment and opposition, until recently, were basic assumptions of 
the developing, expanding bourgeois society. There was no 
authoritarianism unless it existed in the Constitution, and even 
that document was subject to amendment or replacement. Linder 
the principle of popular sovereignty, the electors made the final 
decisions. Their word was law. Disagreement and criticism were 
a part of the ‘game of politics/' Sometimes the criticism was on 
the issues; on other occasions it became painfully personal. But 
from the cracker-barrel in the general store to the floor of the 
state legislature or the halls of Congress, criticism crystallized in 
opposition. Opposition, at any election, might become authority 
if a majority of the voters agreed with its platform and program. 

Such was the role of dissent, disagreement, criticism and oppo¬ 
sition in United States public life until 1917. Then, representa¬ 
tives duly elected by their constituencies to fill local, state and 
federal offices were either denied their seats or were indicted, 
tried and sent to the penitentiary, because they were Socialists. 

1917 was wartime. After the crisis, matters were seen in 
calmer perspective and repression was put away in political 
mothballs. Many states, however, retained their “sedition laws" 
passed during the hysteria engendered by the conflict with 
Germany and the revolutions in Russia, Germany and elsewhere, 
which accompanied and followed the War of 1914-18. 

In 1941, after Pearl Harbor, the problem of deviation, dis¬ 
agreement and opposition was taken out of cold storage. Since 
1946 it has become, increasingly, the central issue in United 
States domestic politics. That is where it stands today. It is rec¬ 
ognized as such by those who make policy,—the oligarchy and 
its loyal supporters. It is recognized, perforce, by pained and 
often astonished and confused minorities who ask: “By what 
authority are you telling us what we can and cannot think, say, 
print and publish on the urgent, critical issues of the day?" 
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Chapter Nine 


SUPPRESSING OPPOSITION 


Periods of stress and strain provide the crucial test of a “demo¬ 
cratic” political system in its handling of deviation and opposi¬ 
tion. The dictator or tyrant who aims to suppress may direct his 
energies against organized movements, against the behavior of 
individuals and organizations, and against ideas, thoughts and 
points of view. From the standpoint of a ruling oligarchy, any¬ 
thing which threatens the position of the oligarchs is dangerous, 
even an unspoken thought. Suppression in the USA during the 
present social crisis has been directed against all three: move¬ 
ments, individuals and organizations, and ideas. 

Western traditions on the subject of suppression versus ex¬ 
pression, and social practices on the same issue, are still strong in 
Britain, France, Holland, Scandinavia, and among the older 
generation of Americans. The citizen may believe and think as 
he pleases. If he utters his thoughts in speech or writing, he 
must assume responsibility for the logical and probable conse¬ 
quences of such utterance. People of like belief and like mind 
may associate, assemble and organize in lawful form and for 
lawful purposes. When it comes to action, the rule of reason 
must prevail. Action which aggresses or infringes on the prop¬ 
erty, pursuits or persons of others, or which endangers the peace 
and security of the community, must result in community 
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counter-action. If the threat to the community is serious, the 
retort of the community will be correspondingly summary. 

This was and is the attitude of the British, French, Dutch, 
Swedish and Swiss. It was the attitude in the United States 
until 1917. Since that time USA policy has changed and hard¬ 
ened in regard to thinking, expressing, acting and associating. 
Today those who utter thoughts which deviate from the ac¬ 
cepted social pattern may expect to hear this sequence: “Keep 
your mouth shut!”; “Why don’t you go back where you came 
from?”; “Throw him out; he’s a dirty Communist!” The word 
“Communist” is used as a smear and is applied to all who 
deviate, differ, criticize or oppose. 

This pattern is quite general in the USA today. During our 
journeying we saw it in the press, heard it in public meetings, 
met it crystallized in group action. We saw it in the public 
services—municipal, state and national. We saw 7 it in educational 
institutions, in churches, in trade unions. Such an attitude is 
incomprehensible to the cultured European. Even less under¬ 
standable is the growing tendency in the United States to abide 
by a simple rule: “If an issue is controversial we will not have 
it discussed from this platform. If a speaker is controversial we 
will refuse to listen to what he has to say.” Robert M. Hutchins, 
formerly President of the University of Chicago, made a telling 
comment on this puerile position. Said he, “Any issue, by defini¬ 
tion, is controversial. If it were not the subject of controversy, 
there would be no issue.” 

For years we have been made increasingly aware of a growing 
tendency in the USA to exclude a controversial speaker from a 
program unless an opponent, who could present the “correct” 
side, was present on the same platform to debate the matter. 
“Panel” discussions, which have become so popular in the 
United States during the past few years, may possibly permit the 
inclusion in the panel of members whose views may be un¬ 
popular or may be considered extreme, but they always include 
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a preponderance of defenders of the status quo. The entire 
afFair is diluted and watered down so that it is less likely to get 
an unfavorable press, cannot be made the subject of vigilanti 
opposition, or result in visits from the secret police or in sub¬ 
poenas from investigators and inquisitors. With the panel form 
of discussion, forthright, clear-cut statement of a point of view is 
virtually impossible. Expression is tempered or temporized when¬ 
ever the master of ceremonies feels a speaker is getting onto 
dangerous ground. 

There are two classes of thoughts in the USA today: “safe” 
or “patriotic” thoughts and “dangerous” or “subversive” thoughts. 
The meaning of the words is determined by the oligarchy. That 
thought is sale which does not threaten the oligarchy or its in¬ 
terest. That thought is dangerous which brings the position or 
power of the oligarchy into question. “Subversion,” by definition, 
is thought, utterance or action which the oligarchy may consider 
dangerous to its economic interests, its political stability at home, 
its relations abroad. 

Based on this social outlook, a hunt for subversion and sub¬ 
versives has been under way in the USA for years. The purpose 
of the hunt has been to discover subversion and identify sub¬ 
versives, either send them back where they came from or make 
it impossible for them to get a hearing or even to earn a living. 
Three wars, in 1917-18, 1941-45 and 1950-52, plus the cold war 
of 1946-55, have provided the cover under which this hunt for 
subversives could go forward with (uneasy) popular approval, 
employing such slogans as “national security” and “the preserva¬ 
tion of the American-way-of-life.” 

Until 1917 “the enemy” was Hohenzollern-led Germany. 
After the Russian Revolution had stepped upon the stage of 
world history and the Bolsheviks had initiated a serious attempt 
to build a collective alternative to capitalism, “the enemy” was 
reidentified as Russia. After 1950, China received the designa¬ 
tion. With each shift in enemy identification, propaganda was 
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stepped up in favor of strength-through-armed-might to repel the 
threatening invaders. Military spending was increased and bally¬ 
hoo in favor of the policy was intensified. The justification was 
the menace of alien ideologies abroad and at home. Keeping the 
people stirred up provided an increase in the vast appropriations 
for military purposes, added to the prestige and power of the 
armed forces, and increased the need of still more propaganda 
to keep the tax-dollars rolling into the Federal Treasury. 

Delenders of the American Way uncovered subversion at 
three levels: treason, conspiracy to overthrow the Government, 
and the dissemination of dangerous thoughts. Treason, as de¬ 
fined in the United States Constitution, consists only of an overt 
act which gives aid and comfort to “the enemy.” The enemy 
having been identified after 1946 as the Soviet Union, spokes¬ 
men for the oligarchy set out to prove (1) that the USSR was 
part of an “international conspiracy” to destroy the United States, 

(2) that Soviet agents were operating in the United States, seek¬ 
ing to collect information that could be used against the USA, 

(3) that citizens of the United States were taking part in this 
international conspiracy, were transmitting vital information to 
agents of a foreign power and therefore were guilty of treason. 

“Conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by force and violence” involved agents of a foreign power, 
working in conjunction with USA citizens to achieve this end. 
When it became difficult or impossible to produce factual proof 
of such a conspiracy, the charge, under the Smith Act of 1940 
was changed to read: “Conspiracy to teach the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence.” 

In the course of the hunt for subversion and subversives, it 
became evident that the charges of “treason” and of “con¬ 
spiracy to overthrow,” to “advocate” and “to teach,” could be 
supported by valid evidence only in very rare cases. The basis 
of attack was therefore broadened to include the holding of 
dangerous thoughts, of association with questionable individuals, 



publications or organizations which advocated and upheld such 
thoughts. 

We came across three examples on our trips which illustrate 
the lengths to which accusations were stretched by the witch- 
hunters. A music teacher in the capital city came under sus¬ 
picion because of subversive associations, whereupon he took up 
the selling of pianos which could by no stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion have harmed the nation’s welfare. A license is required for 
this in the District of Columbia. After checking on his record 
this was refused him by the authorities. A florist in a southern 
city lost her customers and a flourishing business on account of 
the notoriety attached to being mentioned on a publicized “list 
of pinks.” A young man employed in government work was dis¬ 
missed from his job because it was rumored his wife was a 
Communist. The young man was able to prove he was not and 
never had been married. But he did not regain his job. 

It will be clear that the outlook and practices of the USA 
Oligarchy in the 1950’s were in many respects similar to those 
of the Japanese Oligarchy in the 1920’s and of the Nazi Oli¬ 
garchy of the 1930’s, partly because similar historical forces and 
situations are likely to result in similar reactions and partly be¬ 
cause successive oligarchies, coming to power, borrowed from 
and imitated their predecessors. Events associated with the gen¬ 
eral social crisis of 1910-55 are not peculiar to any one part of 
the planet but are identified with a particular period in social 
evolution. 

United States techniques for the suppression of opposition are 
designed to meet peculiar needs in a particular situation. The 
first step in organized suppression is building up a fear-hate 
complex in the public consciousness. This was done against 
Hohenzollern Germany, Nazi Germany and Bolshevik Russia. 
Indoctrination with fear and hatred has been carried on fero¬ 
ciously since the organization of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic 
in 1949 and the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. The 
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prophet and high priest of these latter crusades has been Secre¬ 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, ably and actively assisted by 
top officials in the military and civilian departments of the 
Federal Government. Government public relations officials, 
widely supported by radio, the press and the pulpit, have pro¬ 
moted the crusade. The theme of the fear-hate campaign was 
that if the United States built up its military strength and allied 
itself with the “free” peoples of the earth, their aggregate power 
would discourage any Soviet or Chinese attack. The American 
people swallowed this propaganda, hook-bait-and-sinker. The 
resulting uncertainty and anxiety keeps them in a state of cease¬ 
less tension. This tension is increased by pronouncements from 
the highest public officials that the “cold war” may last anywhere 
from ten to fifty years. 

When “Enemy Number One” was the Soviet Union, it was 
described as building up a military apparatus ready to pounce 
upon the West and impose upon it a Communist regime. The 
critical year was announced by the State Department to be 1951, 
or if not then, surely 1952. 

It was in vain that Soviet spokesmen disclaimed any intention 
of aggressive military action. It was in vain that ex-President 
Herbert Hoover broadcast to the nation eight good reasons why 
the Soviet Union had no intention ol staging a military invasion 
of the West. Secretary Dulles and Senator Knowland took every 
opportunity to denounce “the international Communist con¬ 
spiracy” and to declare that every rebellion against the galling 
yoke of the European empires in Asia or Africa was Communist- 
inspired. The war mongers got the headlines and spread the 
alarm among the American people. The fact that the Soviet 
Union did not march in 1951 or 1952 went unnoticed by press 
and radio. 

When “the enemy” failed to march it was reasoned by the 
State Department that they were working in secret to undermine 
the foundations of USA society. They had to be discovered, 
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exposed and driven back where they came from. Since the 
enemy was under cover, under-cover methods must be used to 
uncover them. For this purpose a spying and snooping system 
had to be organized. This argument has been used for cen¬ 
turies to justify tyrants and despots in setting up an under-cover 
system of their own. Popularly, this technique is known as 
“fighting the devil with his own weapons.” 

Historically, a certain amount of under-cover work has always 
been done by various branches of government in the United 
States. City police departments have had their plainclothes men 
and detective bureaus. The Federal Government had its Secret 
Service performing limited police functions. Wartime secrecy 
and espionage are taken for granted. The rapidly expanding 
power in the hands of the oligarchy led, in a phenomenally 
brief period, to an unprecedented multiplication and expansion 
of a spy apparatus paid for, largely, out of the United States 
Treasury. 

Snooping squads in the USA today are of several kinds. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is charged with the task of 
accumulating and sifting information, picked up through various 
channels, concerning dissidence inside the United States. FBI 
reports are received in part from salaried employes, in part from 
non-salaried assistants who are in regular touch with the FBI, 
and in part in the form of anonymous complaints, allegations 
and charges phoned or sent into FBI offices. 

The FBI places under-cover agents inside various organiza¬ 
tions. The higher they climb into the bureaucracy of the or¬ 
ganizations in which they are spying, the surer they are of 
promotion. Prosecutions for disloyalty during recent years have 
leaned more and more heavily for their evidence upon testimony 
given by these secret agents. Once the agents testify publicly, 
their cover is lost and their usefulness to the police is decreased. 
Therefore, when the FBI has offered evidence in loyalty cases 
which it asserts comes from “dependable” agents working under 
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cover, the agents are not called upon to appear in person to 
testify because such appearance would expose them and thus 
undo the work of years in getting into positions that provide the 
FBI with important information. Such an argument is not valid 
if the rights of citizens are considered. The United States Con¬ 
stitution provides that accused persons shall be confronted with 
the witnesses against them and shall have an opportunity to 
question them. Thus FBI techniques of spying come into conflict 
with the Bill of Rights. 

One very evident fact in the United States today is the wide¬ 
spread awareness of the growing power and penetration of the 
secret police and their agents, and the extreme distaste for in¬ 
formers. An article by Margaret Halsey on “The Natives Are 
Restless Tonight ” 1 sketches this “land of fear.” “The problem 
of security has turned into a Medusas head that paralyzes 
everyone who looks at it.” Then speaking of three informers, she 
says, “There are a great many respectable people who react to 
Elizabeth Bentlev, Whittaker Chambers, and Louis Budenz as 
to a hair on the tongue.” 

Governments which maintain a secret police frequently em¬ 
ploy paid informers who go from situation to situation, from 
one trial to another to give testimony against persons accused of 
subversion. In case after case, since 1950, the LISA Department 
of Justice and other federal and state agencies have called 
upon paid informers to provide the testimony necessary to con¬ 
vict those against whom charges of illegality or subversion were 
being heard. Several of the most notorious of the informers have 
now admitted that they were liars for investigating committees 
and in court cases, that their testimony had been fake evidence 
worked out in collusion with employes of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. 

Recent loyalty purges and trials, widely reported, have un¬ 
derlined the fact that informers and secret police agents have 

1 The Reporter, January 13, 1955. 
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been sent into an unknown number of organizations to spy and 
report to the authorities. How many organizations are infiltrated 
by these spies? The public does not know. Are they trusted 
officers or members of the lodge, trade union local or peace 
organizations to which you and I may belong? Who can say. 
Consequently, everyone wonders, everyone watches, everyone 
suspects. 

Under-cover work raises a large and unsettled question which 
goes to the foundation of USA social institutions. We talk much 
of individual rights and dignity. Is there an area of privacy in 
which individuals, families and private associations may feel 
secure? The Constitution provides that “the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be violated.” 
(Amendment IV) The employment of under-cover snoopers and 
spies would seem to be an invasion, by the government, of some 
of the essential rights of privacy. 

One young veteran we visited was a much-decorated hero of 
the Pacific conflict in the 1940^. His was a near-total disability 
case. He got a job in the Post Office of his home town when he 
came back to his wile and young child. Shortly before we met 
him he had been dismissed from his position for three stated 
reasons: he had attended a meeting at which a pacifist minister 
had spoken; he had assisted in the Progressive Party's political 
campaign; and a copy of Lenin's Imperialism had been found 
in his coat pocket. Pockets nor persons nor privacy are respected. 
In a word, thought, speech, press, assembly and like privileged 
areas protected by the Bill of Rights are being invaded. 

Appropriations for the work of the FBI are a matter of public 
record. Appropriations for the Central Intelligent Agency (CIA) 
are not made public. The agency has a large staff and seems to 
be generously supplied with funds. Presumably, its area of 
operations is chiefly outside the LInited States. 

FBI and CIA constitute an immense network of secret police 
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activity. As a part of this network, and assisting the official secret 
police, are organizations and individuals who volunteer their 
services. These sources of volunteer information include other 
departments of government. 

Our generation was brought up to think of a secret police as 
alien to the American Way. The rapid development of a secret 
police network is one of the most obvious changes that are 
associated with the oligarchy and its new policies. 

We were in Washington several times during the height of 
the inquisitions conducted by legislative committees. People who 
have not visited the national capital at such a time can have no 
idea of the atmosphere of anxiety, suspicion and fear that grips 
the city. Large numbers of Washingtonians are employed by the 
Federal Government. Any time, any day, at any hearing, some¬ 
one may hand in a list of suspects. Such lists are grabbed up 
avidly by the news-gatherers and given front-page space. Any¬ 
one named faces probable suspension from government service 
and possible dismissal from private employment. 

Even in their earlier phases there was no real pretense that 
the investigations were carried on to provide the committees 
with information relevant to proposed legislation. From its in¬ 
ception, the House Committee on Un-American Activities was 
out to “get Reds.” State inquisitorial committees have followed 
the same pattern. Committee interrogation of witnesses leads up 
almost inevitably to two key questions: “Are you or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist Party?” and “Can you name 
any of your associates who are or have been Communists?” 

In their more spectacular phases, committee hearings have 
been partly closed or executive, and partly open or public. The 
closed hearings aimed at screening the witnesses. Those who 
had little or nothing to say that would make headlines were 
dropped forthwith. Witnesses who proved to be sensational finds 
were called into open committee hearings and placed on display. 
Millions watched and listened over television while witnesses 
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were heckled, badgered, browbeaten, insulted and smeared if 
“uncooperative,” or were cajoled, catered to and treated with 
respect if “cooperating” with the committee. 

Many witnesses appearing before Congressional Committees 
were prepared to state their cases to their inquisitors but were 
never given a chance. An example of this refusal is the case of 
a Hollywood actor who was denied an opportunity to read a 
prepared statement. The statement was so forthright and cogent 
that we reproduce excerpts from it here. “My opinions may not 
always coincide with those of the majority of the people. But 
my obligations as a citizen require that I express these opinions 
when and where I choose. And as a citizen I have the further 
responsibility to resist being forced to express my opinions or 
intimidated into changing them. 

“I hold an opinion today. It is shared by the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. It is that peace must be 
achieved; that another war is unthinkable. I hold another opin¬ 
ion. It is not shared as yet by the majority of the American 
people. It is that there are men in high places in our govern¬ 
ment who prefer war to peace. I also believe that those who 
hold this preference are trying to stifle discussion or contrary 
opinion by branding every expression of peace as subversive. I 
think that's why I am here. 

“This is my honest belief. And I cannot escape it by taking 
the easy way’ that has often been recommended to me: ‘Read 
your lines, pick up your check and lie in the California sun.’ . . . 

“I am an actor who is more talented than some and less tab 
ented than many. But I have neither the talent, the information, 
nor the imagination to aid this Committee in its present inquish 
tion. I have no ambition to play the informer. I see no future in 
pointing everywhere and endlessly, in surrendering my friends 
and my conscience, in destroying my own integrity and living 
out my days like a forlorn begging dog. That is not my idea of a 
role for an actor or a citizen. 
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“My love for this country is deep enough for me to be able to 
distinguish between its people and its policies of the moment. 
I will always identify myself with the interests of the American 
people. I will support or oppose my governments policies to the 
extent that I understand them to serve or harm the people of 
this nation. This is my position. And here I stand/' 

Legislative committees did not stop their inquisitions with 
private citizens; they summoned prominent figures from all walks 
of life, including their political opponents. At the height of the 
committee-engendered hysteria, the legislative committees left 
the legislative field and raided the preserves of other government 
departments. The immediate victims of committee investigations 
were unhappy individuals who were so unfortunate as to be 
caught in the inquisitorial dragnet and put on public exhibition. 
As the pattern of committee investigation unfolded, it became 
increasingly evident that ultimate results were to be of a much 
broader nature. 

As public interest in the matter of disloyalty, subversion and 
spying grew, committee hearings became first-page nation-wide 
news. Ambitious individuals were using the hearings to build 
political capital, but, in a broader sense, the committee proceed¬ 
ings were being employed to discredit and destroy political oppo¬ 
sition and eliminate certain parties from the political field. Once 
the principle of suppression had been extended to cover parties as 
well as individuals, it would be a comparatively easy matter to 
do away with all political opposition and establish the principle 
of one party rule. Since big business held firm control of both 
Democratic and Republican organizations, the possibility of 
opposition on the political field would have been reduced to 
negligible proportions. 

Everyone who followed current events knew that long-estab¬ 
lished liberties were being suppressed in the USA during the 
1950's. Those who gave a second thought to such matters re¬ 
alized that what was happening to the Communists and to some 
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of the Progressives and New Dealers might easily happen to any 
political or racial minority if and when such a policy became 
politically expedient. 

Investigation by legislative committee, in which the commit¬ 
tee chairman is prosecutor, judge, jury and hatchet-man, was 
only one phase of the suppression campaign. Of more enduring 
significance were various acts of legislation adopted by state and 
federal legislative assemblies. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 gave emergency powers to 
the President and authorized the construction of Federal Deten¬ 
tion (concentration) Camps for quartering subversives “in time 
of emergency. 1 ” “Under Section 103 of that Act the Attorney 
General is authorized whenever an emergency is declared by the 
President to apprehend and detain persons ‘as to whom there is 
reasonable ground to believe that such persons probably will 
engage in, or probably will conspire with others to engage in 
acts of espionage or sabotage/ . . . Six prison camps have been 
authorized by Title 18, USC. 4125 and established at the follow¬ 
ing locations: Florence, Arizona; Wickenburg, Arizona; Avon 
Park, Florida; Allenwood, Pennsylvania; El Reno, Oklahoma, 
and Tule Lake, California/’ 2 (Three of these camps, furbished 
and empty, ready for occupants, we drove by on one or other of 
our three winter trips.) 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 inaugurated 
a drive to cancel the citizenship and deport questionable nat¬ 
uralized citizens, some of whom had been in the United States 
long enough to have had families of American-born children 
and grand-children. 

Another aspect of suppression was the arbitrary denial of 
passports to USA citizens whose presence abroad, in the opinion 
of the State Department, was “not in the best interest of the 

2 Letter from Director James V. Bennett, Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Dept, of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 
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United States.” Thus, by administrative decision, United States 
citizens were divided into two classes: first-class citizens, who 
held views approved by the State Department (they received 
passports); second-class citizens, whose views were disapproved 
by the Chief of the Passport Division (they received no pass¬ 
ports). 

In January, 1952, we applied for passports to go to Europe 
and the East. Fifteen months later we had not even received the 
courtesy of a reply, though we wrote again inquiring why we 
had not heard. Finally, upon our demand that we have a per¬ 
sonal interview with the Secretary of State to discuss the whole 
passport situation, a letter came from the Passport Division say¬ 
ing we had not heard from them because our ‘application had 
been misplaced in the files,” but that we could meet with Mrs. 
Shipley, Head of the Division. After two interlocutory sessions 
with her we were granted limited passports of six months' dura¬ 
tion and good for only four European countries. In October, 
1954, when we applied again, this time asking for passports of 
standard form and duration, we were informed that we could 
not be granted same. The reasons stated were that SN had 
given a lecture in London on October 16, 1953, on the subject of 
“McCarthyism in America” and had since his return given “anti- 
American talks” through the country; and that IIKN had sold 
“Communist literature” at his meetings. Therefore we would 
not be permitted to travel abroad. We, as well as others, intend 
to press our right to the freedom of movement and a free ex¬ 
change of ideas. 

The Communist Control Act of 1954 was aimed directly at 
the Communist Party. Old federal and state sedition laws were 
invoked and new state legislation was passed. Under the pres¬ 
sure of a public opinion whipped to frenzy intensity by the 
anti-red propaganda of the cold war, Congress, State legislatures, 
the Department of Justice, the FBI and State officials joined the 
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hue and cry against traitors, spies, subversives, dissidents,—any¬ 
one, in fact, who went so far as to raise questions about the 
policies advocated by the oligarchy. 

Judges and courts joined the campaign against dangerous 
thoughts and dangerous thinkers. Those accused of aiding the 
public enemy in thought, word or deed were tried for treason. 
Those who denied subversive activities were put on trial for per¬ 
jury. The indictment of Owen Lattimore for perjury, the con¬ 
viction and sentencing of Alger Hiss on the same charge, and 
the trial, sentencing and electrocution of Ethel and Julius Rosen¬ 
berg in June, 1953, were warnings of what lay in store for those 
who challenged the power of the oligarchy. 

Presidential decree had directed the Attorney General to 
compile and publish a list of “subversive” organizations. In the¬ 
ory, the list was intended as an aid in loyalty checking of gov¬ 
ernment workers. Actually, it became a gcncrally-uscd black list. 
The teacher, naturalized citizen or applicant for a passport who 
had joined or contributed to organizations listed by the Attorney 
General as subversive, was in the dog-house immediately. Asso¬ 
ciation with such organizations as officer, member or contributor 
was, in effect, substantial proof of subversion. 

A librarian in Massachusetts was discharged because, eight 
years before, she had been employed by a school now on the 
Attorney General's subversive list. It might be said in praise of 
a group of Quakers in Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania, that 
aware of her lurid past, they hired this tainted individual to ad¬ 
minister over their general library of 11,000 volumes. The New 
York Times 3 printed the story. “The loyal American Legion 
post and Valley Forge Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution demanded her dismissal. The Quakers stood firm. 
The Plymouth Township school board forbade teachers to take 
children to the library, but the children went by themselves. 
Contributions by the two local townships and the Community 

8 June 23, 1955. 
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Chest were stopped, a loss of about $1,500 a year. Then the 
Fund for the Republic (which was set up by the Ford Founda¬ 
tion to defend civil liberties) entered the picture with $5,000 
'for courageous and effective defense of democratic principles/ ” 

As an instance of attempted suppression by State authorities, 
we cite New Hampshire, one of the more rural among the New 
England States. Its population is 550,000, and at one time 
rumor said that either six or seven Communists lived inside its 
borders. Two public New Hampshire figures, thirsting for the 
political advantages to be gained by the anti-communism cloak 
inaugurated a witch hunt and persuaded two successive State 
legislatures to appropriate $35,000 lor investigations into sub¬ 
versive activities in the State. The list of Communists was ex¬ 
hausted before the $35,000 ran out, so the New Hampshire 
Attorney General turned his attention to the Progressive Party 
which had placed a ticket on the New Hampshire ballot six 
years earlier, in 1948. Among others who had been active in the 
Progressive campaign, the inquisitors came upon the name of 
Dr. Paul Sweezy, formerly on the teaching staff in the Econom¬ 
ics Department of Harvard University. The Attorney General 
w r as doubly interested in Dr. Sweezy because he had lately de¬ 
livered a lecture on socialism in a class at the University of New 
Hampshire. Dr. Sweezy, subpoenaed and questioned as to his 
political activities and his University of New Hampshire lecture 
on socialism, refused to answer some of the questions on the 
ground that they infringed his constitutional rights. EIc was 
haled into court, ordered by the judge to answer the questions, 
and upon his persistent refusal, was sentenced for contempt 
of court. 

We call attention to this case because it is an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the lines that the suppression is following. On April 
i, 1955, a letter dealing with this case was printed in the 
Washington Post. The letter was signed by five prominent pro¬ 
fessors from Harvard and five from Columbia University. The 
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letter, which also appeared in the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 7, 1955, and in Monthly Review for May, 1955, follows: 

‘We desire to call attention to the crucial importance for 
teachers of an aspect of a case now pending before the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. Though other issues are also involved, 
the facts directly pertinent to education are these: 

“Dr. Paul M. Sweezy, a well-known writer on Marxian eco¬ 
nomics, was called before the attorney general of that state on 
two occasions in 1954 under an act requiring that official to 
investigate activities that might be subversive under a law of 
1951. For three successive years, though not a member of the 
faculty, Dr. Sweezy has been asked to give a lecture on the 
theory of socialism to a class at the University of New Hampshire. 

“Dr. Sweezy testified under oath that he is not, and has never 
been a Communist; that he does not, and never has, believed 
in or advocated the overthrow of Government by force or 
violence; and that if socialism comes, he wants it to come by 
peaceable and constitutional means. 

“Having secured this testimony, the attorney general put to 
Dr. Sweezy a series of questions concerning the content of his 
lecture. The witness stated that he had not advocated the vio¬ 
lent overthrow of Government. He did not invoke any constitu¬ 
tional rights against self-incrimination, but he refused to answer 
questions as to the content of his lecture. 

“A lower court has ruled that he is in contempt for this re¬ 
fusal, the reason being that the attorney general ‘is entitled to 
inquire into the actual content of any lecture given at any school* 
in the state. 

“That the legislature has a right to inquire into Communist 
activity in the state, including state institutions, is clear. Our 
concern is not primarily with the legality but with the wisdom 
of the attorney general's conduct. Operating under the laws of 
the state, the government of the university prevails over class- 
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rooms, and the primary responsibility for the administration of 
its affairs does not rest with the legislature. 

“That this is so is not the result of accident, but the conse¬ 
quence of a great tradition. Experienced teachers know how 
difficult it is in any circumstances to secure discussion of con¬ 
troversial issues in the classroom. They also know the desirability 
ol having a particular theory presented by an expert, who is later 
cross-questioned by the class—the procedure that seems to have 
been followed at the University of New Hampshire. 

“Free presentation, free discussion, and free questioning are 
essential to the health of a free university. This does not mean, of 
course, that the classroom is beyond all authority. Within its 
walls the government is that of scholarship administered jointly 
by teachers and university officials. If another voice of authority 
than theirs is heard in the process of free classroom discussion, 
then the responsible freedom essential to the teaching function 
is jeopardized. 

“Dr. Swcezy believed that if he recognized the right of the 
attorney general to examine him about the content of his lec¬ 
ture and the discussion that followed, he would be faithless to 
an essential tradition of freedom. Surely this conviction is not 
quixotic. 

“We urge the profound importance of public policy in a case 
of this sort. It is difficult to preserve the possibility of dispassion¬ 
ate examination and inquiry in our universities at all times, but 
it will be even more difficult to preserve it if, in addition to the 
pressures scholars and scientists already feel, a decision by the 
New Hampshire court adverse to Dr. Sweezy should form a 
precedent that would require any lecturer on any controversial 
topic to justify himself before an investigating committee. The 
highest morality requires that we put our faith in the intellectual 
honesty of the teaching profession.” 

Not only were government employees (from school teachers 
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and librarians to linotype operators) loyalty checked. Those who 
failed to get ‘clearance” after being checked upon were dis¬ 
missed from their government service and were effectively black¬ 
listed. Nor was the loyalty check confined to public employment. 
Private concerns doing occasional work for the government had 
to loyalty-check their employees and often took the opportunity 
to eliminate dissenters. One young man we know, who is neither 
a “trouble-maker” nor a leftist, lost his job with a concern who 
did some work for a government agency, because his mother 
had been active on a committee to free the Rosenbergs. 

Here was a modified reign of terror under law, reaching every 
comer of the United States, poisoning the people with fear and 
hatred of a foreign enemy, and fear and suspicion of each other. 
Justice William O. Douglas described the results graphically in 
a widely-read article “The Black Curtain of Fear.” We met with 
this disquietude wherever w r e went. Old and young were gripped 
by The Great Fear. Adults trembled in their boots at the word 
“communism.” Teachers reported from their classrooms that 
children were aware of the implications of nervousness in the 
adult world. The people of the USA, young as well as old, had 
been stirred up according to plan. Such a condition of public 
preoccupation with fears and tensions, bordering on hysteria, is 
the dream of the demagogue and the would-be dictator. “Keep¬ 
ing the people stirred up” makes them incapable of imagining, 
thinking and acting for themselves. They follow commands of 
“Keep to the Right!”, “Move Along!”, and consider themselves 
fortunate to maintain their positions or reach their immediate 
destinations. So long as the crowd keeps to the right and keeps 
moving according to plan and pattern, the oligarchs feel secure. 

Cornelius Tacitus (55-117 A.D.) in writing the history of 
Rome, records a like period of anxiety, dread and apprehension. 
“Everything,” he said, “was rife with suspicion, and even the 
privacy of the family was hardly exempt from fear. It was how¬ 
ever in public that most alarm was felt. With every piece of 
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intelligence that rumor brought, men changed their looks and 
spirits, anxious not to appear discouraged by unfavorable omens, 
or too little delighted by success . . . Silence might seem con¬ 
tumacious, and frankness might provoke suspicion . . . The re¬ 
wards of the informers were no less odious than their crimes; for 
while some seized on consulships and priestly offices, as their 
share of the spoil, others on procuratorships, and posts of more 
confidential authority, they robbed and ruined in every direc¬ 
tion amid universal hatred and terror. Slaves were bribed to 
turn against their masters, and freedmen to betray their patrons; 
and those who had not an enemy were destroyed by friends. 

“Never was Rome more distracted and terror-stricken. Meet¬ 
ings, conversations, the ear of friend and stranger were alike 
shunned; even things mute and lifeless, the very roofs and walls, 
were eyed with suspicion . . . Wherever one turned his eyes, 
wherever his words fell, there was flight and solitude; the streets 
and public places were forsaken. A few retraced their steps and 
again showed themselves, shuddering at the mere fact that they 
had betrayed alarm. 'What day/ they asked, 'will be without 
some execution, without the chain and halter?' 

“And this was the most dreadful feature of the age, that 
leading members of the Senate, some openly, some secretly, 
employed themselves in the very lowest work of the informer. 
One could not distinguish between aliens and kinsfolk, between 
friends and strangers, or say what was quite recent, or what half- 
forgotten from lapse of time. People were incriminated for 
some casual remark in the forum or at the dinner-table, for 
everyone was impatient to be the first to mark his victim, some 
to screen themselves, but most from being, as it were, infected 
with the contagion of the malady/' 

USA citizens, in the mid-2oth century 7 , were asked to put 
loyalty to the nation before loyalty to humanity or to principles. 
Americanism was increasingly associated with acceptance of the 
group in power. Disloyalty meant refusal to lollow the lead of 
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the oligarchy. Opposition thus became a form of disloyalty and 
un-Americanism. 

The American-way-of-life quite obviously bred insecurity 
among its people instead of confidence. Here was the richest, 
most powerful nation on earth in terror of a Great Bogeyman 
across the seas, neurotic and sick with fear of a few thousand 
vocal critics or censurers at home. 
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Chapter Ten 


THE AMERICAN RESISTANCE 


We have had many opportunities to observe the drive to con¬ 
formity and the suppression of opposition in present day USA. 
We had an equally good chance to see the normal, inevitable 
counter drive. 

The word Resistance, as a common meeting-ground for those 
who are against the established oligarchy, has not yet found a 
place in the vocabulary of United States politics. But it is com¬ 
ing into use during the present generation. Lord Dunsany in 
his tale of the Greek Resistance in Guerilla , John Steinbeck in 
The Moon is Doum, Jack Belden in China Shakes the World, 
and French chroniclers of the Maquis of the Second World 
War, have done their part in making the Resistance live in the 
annals of our day. In all parts of the USA the Resistance may 
be met with in the spirit of people, if not yet in institutional de¬ 
velopment. 

Resistance is the step fourth -removed from cordial social re¬ 
lations. The first step in the direction of hostility is dislike, which 
is quite personal. The second step is disagreement, which may 
concern established and accepted facts, observations, opinions, 
conclusions, matters of principle. Disagreement is a more general 
and more social term than dislike. Third in line is opposition, 
which is disagreement shifted into the field of action. Politically 
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it involves organized protest. Resistance is one of the alternatives 
open to dissidents when power-holders suppress opposition. 
There is a fifth stage in this series. With its triumph, the Resist¬ 
ance becomes the Liberation. The United States today has many 
forces somewhere between stages three and four ; opposition is 
in process of being suppressed and the Resistance is in process 
of being vitalized and locally organized. 

This situation offers a new perspective and presents new 
choices to the people of the USA. Not since the middle of the 
18th century, when opposition in the English colonies of North 
America was being suppressed and the Resistance of that day 
was being born, have they been faced by so drastic a choice. 

During our travels of the past three years we have made con¬ 
tact with the Resistance in every corner of the United States,— 
in cities, towns and villages. Among people with high, medium 
and low incomes we have found the Resistance; among farmers, 
wage workers, white-collar employes, professionals, public office¬ 
holders, business men and pensioners; among citizens of different 
colors, different ancestral backgrounds, different faiths and 
various beliefs. The USA Resistance is as widespread as the 
drive to establish conformity and to stamp out opposition. Speak¬ 
ing in terms of cause and effect, it could not be otherwise, be¬ 
cause resistance arises invariably with the effort to regulate and 
regiment. 

Suppose there were no compulsory military servitude in the 
United States. Would there be conscientious objectors? How 
could there be? To what could the conscientious objectors object? 
If there were armed forces in the country, and no compulsory 
draft, only those who felt so inclined would voluntarily join 
them; other young men would go on with the civilian activities 
of life. This was the situation in the United States from the 
Civil War to the imposition of conscription in June, 1917. A 
conscription law requiring citizens of certain ages to enter the 
ranks placed every potential conscript in a dilemma. If he did 
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nothing, automatically he became a soldier. If, for one reason or 
another, he was opposed to entering the armed forces of the 
United States, he was compelled to acquiesce, evade or to resist. 

The mechanical formulation ‘action and reaction are equal 
and opposite” has its equivalent in society. An attempt to coerce 
always and everywhere produces a tendency to resist. Tradition, 
habit, inertia, dread of being different, economic and social 
pressures may be strong enough to overcome the tendency to 
resist. But in every group of human beings,—women and men, 
young, middle-aged and old,—there will always be individuals 
and groups that will relusc to follow blindly the mandate of those 
in authority. 

This normal human reaction to the threat of coercion was 
illustrated in the attempt, during the War of 1917-18, to im¬ 
pose prohibition in the United States. Many Americans up to 
that time had used alcohol habitually. Some of them went right 
on doing it, because it is easier to follow a habit than to break it. 
There were others, however, who had never taken any particu¬ 
lar interest in alcoholic beverages, who had accepted alcohol 
when it was offered to them and had gone without it when none 
was around. Many of these apparently indifferent people, when 
prohibition went into effect, went out of their way to stock up 
on the prohibited goods, thought it smart to offer drinks to 
guests and to drink themselves,—largely because the authori¬ 
ties had forbidden it. 

The United States was at war when prohibition was imposed 
on the country. The government had under its immediate con¬ 
trol immense sums of money and a vast aggregate of military 
and police power—sufficient, it would seem, to intimidate or 
annihilate any who resisted it. Yet in the face of this immense 
power individuals resisted, partly because they disliked coercion 
and partly because the power was so vast that it presented a 
challenge to anyone with a will to dare, to adventure, and to 
triumph, even in so picayune a matter. It recalls the incident 
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of the country school teacher who had a flair for the exercise of 
her authority. On the first day of school, the teacher posted a list 
of fifteen rules. Rule Eight read: “No one may climb onto the 
roof of the woodshed.” Up to that time the pupils had paid no 
attention to the woodshed roof, but at recess the roof was crowded. 

Military conscription and prohibition are more concrete than 
the general drive to conformity now under way in the United 
States, yet the principle involved is the same. We are not sug¬ 
gesting that the ranks of the American Resistance are crowded 
with candidates for punishment. We are merely calling attention 
to the obvious fact that the drive toward conformity which the 
oligarchy is staging, and its attempts to suppress opposition, can 
have only one outcome—the birth and development of a United 
States Resistance. The more active the efforts to coerce and 
the harsher the attempts to suppress, the greater the challenge 
to differ, refuse and resist. 

We have been astonished, in going from one community to 
another, by the variety of resisters. From grandmothers to house¬ 
wives to school children we found them. To young people re¬ 
sistance meant an interruption in the preparation of their chosen 
careers. In extreme cases, it meant the abandonment of careers 
in favor of a poor second choice. Nevertheless, such young people 
were taking the chance and were adapting themselves to the 
consequences of resistance as they would to any other obstacle 
or obstruction that might bar their way. 

There were many of all ages whose participation in resistance 
must impose hardships on others—on parents, children, grand¬ 
children, marriage partners, business associates. It is a serious 
matter to challenge a wealthy and powerful oligarchy. If the 
bread-winner of a family loses his job, dependents are likely to 
suffer. If any one of a family group becomes notorious as a re¬ 
sister, any other member of the family—father, mother, wife, 
sister, brother, son or daughter—may be loyalty-checked, declared 
a security risk, may be smeared, dismissed, black-listed. This is 
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punishment visited upon the innocent because of their relation¬ 
ship with someone who has defied those in authority. A univer¬ 
sity professor we know was tossed out of his position after 26 
years of honorable service, because he remained silent belore a 
government committee. His wife, who was a lecturer in an art 
museum, was discharged from her job because of her relation¬ 
ship to him. 

When Congressional Committee hearings were staged in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Seattle or Los Angeles, they had 
a profound effect on the local community. While the bearings 
lasted, they were front-page news. When the Committee picked 
up its belongings and went back to Washington, local people 
picked up what remained of their lives and leputations, and did 
their best to return to a normal routine. The experience was 
like that of a small-scale hurricane. Of course, men and women 
who refused to cooperate with the Committee lost their jobs. 
Of course they were black-listed. Of course their families had a 
bad time. Something more than that happened, however. People 
who experienced smearing for the first time, discovered that it 
could be endured. Ihose with hurricane experience had a 
chance to perfect their techniques. Here and there an individual 
broke down and gave names, addresses, dates,—incriminated 
other people. For the most part, however, those who had stood 
firmly on their feet before the Committee hearings were re¬ 
assured and strengthened as a result of the experience. 

We found individual resisters, and we also found groups re¬ 
sisting as groups. Some of these were political, some occupa¬ 
tional, some religious. Because of a common purpose, belief or 
experience, they had united their efforts to resist threats and 
dangers to the life patterns which they were following. 

The Resistance is being directed against various threats to 
individual and collective well-being. Partly it is being mobilized 
as a retort to some particular action of the authorities—to the 
banning of meetings, restrictions on the use of the mails, limita- 
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tions on passports. Partly it develops when some established 
group is challenged by the authorities and fights back in an 
effort to survive. 

In terms of urgency, resisters are first standing up against the 
threat of war. Mankind, as a whole, faces a number of vital 
problems, but none is more immediate, because another war, 
using nuclear weapons, might end life on the planet. Theoreti¬ 
cally, this possibility has existed since the break-up of the atom 
and the consequent, sudden release of immense stores of energy. 
Only twice has the potency of these weapons been effectively 
tested on human beings—at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in August, 
1945. The destructivity of these early bombs startled and shocked 
mankind. Since Hiroshima the potency of nuclear weapons has 
been vastly increased (1500 fold) and tested under laboratory 
conditions. Among scientists it is now reluctantly admitted that 
the hydrogen and cobalt bombs dwarf the first uranium bomb 
at the same time that they increase the ease and cheapness of 
production. There is no question that the family of nuclear 
weapons presents the human race with a choice of the utmost 
gravity, which Albert Einstein formulated in three words: “Dis¬ 
arm or die.” 

American research on atomic fission and fusion, and the USA 
production and stockpiling of atomic weapons, has now reached 
a point at which the release of the atomic destructivity now 
available in the United States would wipe out every vestige of 
life on the surface of the earth, partly through direct exposure 
to the explosions and partly through subsequent releases of 
radioactivity. 

1954-55 tests in the Far Pacific and in the deserts of the south¬ 
west have been carefully studied and the results of the study 
widely publicized. No informed American citizen can examine 
the Atomic Energy Commission reports and other relevant data 
without realizing that the Einsteinian “Disarm or die” formula 
stares mankind in the face and compels an answer. The decision 
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of the NATO Council in December, 1954, to use atomic weap¬ 
ons in case of another war leaves no loophole of escape from the 
overwhelming calamities of an atomic war, save the total aboli¬ 
tion of war as a means of enforcing governmental policy. 

North America thus far has escaped the devastation of battle 
operations, although it has paid a high price in blood and treas¬ 
ure for the wars of the past forty years. The peoples of Europe 
and Asia have been less fortunate, however. It is from these 
areas that the world is hearing the most vigorous objections to a 
continuation of futile, fratricidal conflict. It is taken for granted 
that should another general war break out, the new missiles 
and missile carriers will break through the space barrier that 
proved so effective (until the development of aviation) in isolat¬ 
ing the people of the Americas from wars fought chiefly beyond 
the oceans. Knowledge of this new vulnerability has played its 
part in arousing and alarming the people of the USA to the 
technical dangers of another general conflict. That the United 
States would be involved in another general war is a foregone 
conclusion, because of the establishment during the past decade 
of USA military installations and bases across virtually the en¬ 
tire northern hemisphere and a network of alliances and com¬ 
mitments effective over that area. 

Government spokesmen may utter their peaceful intentions. 
Such declarations will be of no avail once the bombs begin to 
drop. Many American citizens, well aware of this situation, are 
doing what they can to see that peace is preserved. The war 
danger, more perhaps than any other factor, has galvanized the 
American Resistance into activity. 

Economic inadequacy and insecurity play an important role 
in motivating the USA Resistance. Despite the great productivity 
of the country, there are many segments of USA society that are 
plagued by poverty. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
able to show that a third of USA families receive incomes less 
than sufficient to provide a minimum of physical health and 
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social decency. Some share-croppers and some farmers are in 
this sub-marginal group, so are migratory part-time workers and 
some of the less skilled. 

As more men and women take jobs for which they receive a 
wage or salary and move into population centers where they 
must meet high rent, food and other overhead costs, they are 
increasingly interested in various forms of social security, in¬ 
cluding a guaranteed annual wage. Poverty and unemployment 
are serious problems in any society. They are doubly disastrous 
in a community faced by increasing urbanization and concentra¬ 
tion of job-ownership. 

Other economic factors in the development of USA Resist¬ 
ance are the worry about inflation, growing debt and rising 
levels of taxation. It is well understood by almost everyone that 
during the past ten years corporate profits have increased more 
rapidly than any other factor in income distribution; that govern¬ 
ment has contributed generously to profits by depreciation write¬ 
offs, tax refunds and similar favors; that where incomes have de¬ 
clined (especially farm incomes) the prices of manufactured 
products have risen; that when a wage increase is granted, say 
in the steel industry, the resulting price rise covers not only the 
boost in wages, but also an increase in profits. 

If we may judge by the questions asked us on our journeys, 
we would say that the people of the USA are concerned almost 
as deeply with economic problems as they are with the problems 
of war and peace. 

Three other issues are disturbing and arousing people in the 
United States to resistance against the oligarchy. One is dis¬ 
crimination, on grounds of color, nationality, belief, outlook. 
Another issue is the curtailment of those freedoms which per¬ 
mit individuals to enjoy privacy, to hold and express various be¬ 
liefs and outlooks, quite irrespective of opinions held by those 
in authority. The third issue, which is appreciated and under¬ 
stood by only a tiny minority of USA citizens, is the erection of 
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organized greed (business for profit) into an ethical and social 
principle of major consequence, and the elevation of the propo¬ 
sition that 'might makes right’’ into a position of cardinal im¬ 
portance among the values that are taught and accepted in the 
community. 

We would not assert that discrimination, the suppression of 
basic freedoms, or the idealization of greed and violence concern 
any considerable number of the American people today. On the 
contrary, we assume that a comfortable working majority tolerate, 
accept and on the whole approve discrimination, the curtailment 
of freedoms and rule by wealth-power-holders as sound, sensible 
and pragmatically workable. On the other hand, the number of 
USA citizens belonging to minority groups against which dis¬ 
crimination is being practiced at the present moment, runs into 
tens of millions. The same thing can he said, on a more restricted 
scale, about the numbers of USA citizens who value their 
privacy, look upon dissidence as an inherent right, and are will¬ 
ing to take long chances and go far out of their way not only to 
defend such rights on theory, but to exercise them in day-to-day 
living, even though their resistance may cause them incon¬ 
venience, loss of income and restrictions on their ability to go 
and come as they please. 

As for the social and ethical principles involved in gauging 
success in life in terms of private property, prestige, privilege and 
power, we hesitate to make a hard judgment. Almost every wide- 
accepted ethical code rejects the proposition that success in life 
may be judged wisely in terms of position and possessions. Em¬ 
phatically this is the teaching of the founder of Christianity, 
whom the majority of USA citizens profess to follow. In the 
rough-and-tumble of the USA workaday world, however, wealth 
and power speak loudly and decisively, and hold the practical 
allegiance of the market place, in which most people secure their 
income and enjoy whatever share of the flesh-pots comes their 
way. 
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At the same time, we assert, with all of the energy at our dis¬ 
posal, that in every corner of the United States there are many 
individuals and not a few organized groups which not only 
reject the principles of ‘grab and keep,” but long for a time and 
place where the alternatives principles of “produce and share” 
will be among the basic precepts guiding and governing the 
individual and collective life of the community. 

The American Resistance is amorphous, fluid, fluctuating in 
numbers and in momentary intensity, but the principles and 
precepts on which the Resistance is based have had a long career 
historically and enjoy more than the lip service of multitudes 
of American citizens. The Resistance is not a political force in 
being. Rather it is a potential and, in the long run (granting 
the survival of mankind on the planet), a portentous director 
and determiner of individual conduct and social policy. 

We have discussed the “who” of the USA Resistance. We 
would like to deal briefly with the “how.” The first proposition 
in this field is that the resisters reject the American-way-of-life 
as touted by the oligarchs and have thought through to an alter¬ 
native way. They are either students, followers or leaders of an 
alternative culture pattern, of whose validity they are convinced, 
and which they are prepared to accept in theory and, in so far 
as they are able, follow in practice. The resister, like every 
other human who tries to link practice with theory, has learned 
by costly experience how far apart these two aspects of life 
may be. 

In practice, what are resisters doing? A contingent spends a 
great deal of their time writing letters to private individuals, to 
holders of public office, to the newspapers, expressing and reiter¬ 
ating their points of view. Although their friends try to dis¬ 
courage them and chauvinistic legislators denounce them or 
evade them and unfriendly editors reject their contributions, they 
go from issue to issue and from event to event, criticizing the 
procedures of the power-holders and proclaiming their own 
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views. As individuals their efforts are infinitesimal, but like the 
coral insects, they play an individual role in a vast effort which 
is collective in the sense that those who take a part in it are more 
or less conscious of holding the same ideals and ideas and mov¬ 
ing toward the same goals. 

More creative, and individually more influential, are the 
writers, artists, musicians, actors, dramatists, social engineers and 
philosophers who spend their energies stating the objectives and 
planning the form the Resistance should take and the course 
it should follow. These creators, in their various fields, offer a 
leadership differing somewhat from individual to individual, 
but in the aggregate composing the theoretical and some of the 
practical aspects of the movement. 

Again, there are those who watch and listen, who read the 
banned books, talk them up to their friends and shop-mates, 
make efforts and take risks to circulate the newspapers, pam¬ 
phlets and petitions. These are the followers who make up the 
bulk of mass resistance and without whom there can be no 
movement.’ 

Repeatedly, on our journeys, we have seen excellent private 
libraries containing the 18th, 19th and 20th century classics 
of resistance and revolution. Occasionally, these books are dis¬ 
played on open bookshelves. Nowadays they are more likely to 
be set in deep cases, behind other books or packed away in at¬ 
tics or hidden in cellars. But as the public libraries remove these 
books from their open shelves, or put them in special sections 
requiring each borrower to sign for them (thus providing the 
vigilantes and the secret police with a list of local subversives), 
or “lose” them conveniently when w r ould-be readers would bor- 

1 Readers who have never seen Maxim Gorky's Mother have an extraordi¬ 
nary experience in store for them. The social theme of the book is the heroism, 
devotion and dedication that went into the production and distribution of 
banned literature in the Russia of the I >ars. A 1947 edition of Mother, with 
an introduction by Howard Fast, is available from Citadel Press, 120 E. 25 
Street, New York City 10. 
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row them, or burn them, as has happened, the private libraries 
become doubly important as sources for the historical and theo¬ 
retical knowledge which is indispensable to any modem move¬ 
ment for collective betterment. These private libraries and the 
sources from which they receive books, are of the utmost con¬ 
sequence for the proper education and training of the USA Re¬ 
sistance. Some of these aggregations of books have been con¬ 
fiscated by the police. A few have been distributed or destroyed 
by timid or exposed owners. Many of them continue to be 
working libraries. 

The sources of printed matter are of vital consequence to any 
movement for social betterment. It was this knowledge which 
placed “freedom of the press' in the First Article of the USA 
Constitution s Bill of Rights and has made it one of the corner¬ 
stones of the freedoms which USA authorities are determined to 
suppress and which the USA Resistance is equally determined 
to preserve and to exercise. In this connection, it should be 
noted that during the early stages of the current drive for con¬ 
formity, one of the men sent to the penitentiary by a United 
States Court was the distinguished head of a firm of publishers 
which has been printing and circulating Marxian literature, 
classics of the labor movement, and current material dealing 
with the nature of the world crisis; also that the editor of a 
national weekly and a supporter of the Resistance was repeatedly 
attacked by the government and jailed pending deportation 
proceedings and finally deported in the summer of 1955. 

Another aspect of the Resistance is the building and main¬ 
tenance of organizations designed to promote the Resistance, 
provide it with funds, carry on its routine work, arrange its 
protests and demonstrations, circulate its petitions, recruit and 
instruct its new members. 

A further aspect is infiltration. It is always important to have 
“friends at court,” individuals who understand the Resistance, 
sympathize with its objectives, desire to promote it and who make 
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their contribution to its effectiveness by holding the right posi¬ 
tions, knowing the right people, passing on essential informa¬ 
tion, persuading public men to appear at meetings or to intro¬ 
duce resolutions, or secure passports, or perform many other 
needed services. It goes without saying that organizational pene¬ 
tration and manipulation is one of the necessary tasks performed 
by those who attempt to carry out the policies of any organization. 
As the Resistance becomes better organized, the fellow-travelers 
will be more numerous and their services to the movement will 
be correspondingly more valuable. 

Finally, there are the thousand and one details that must be 
taken care of every time a piece of literature is distributed or a 
demonstration is staged or a resolution is passed through a con¬ 
vention. Unless such details are effectively handled, no organi¬ 
zation can function. If they are to be dealt with competently, 
the work must be done by technically trained people who know 
their business and carry it through in a workmanlike fashion. 

The USA Piesistance is a movement in the early stages of its 
development. It is like the independence movement in the 
North American colonies during the first years of the 18th 
century, or the movement to organize trade unions in the corre¬ 
sponding period of the next century* As yet it is chiefly local, 
largely concerned with problems of day-to-day existence, lack¬ 
ing numerous trained technicians and dedicated members, with¬ 
out adequate funds, experience or an organized sense of pur¬ 
pose or the solidarity necessary lor success. But a movement it 
is, and granted the continued efforts of the oligarchy to advance 
its own special interests, to augment its privileges at the expense 
of the community and to regiment the life of the people of the 
USA and suppress opposition wherever it shows itself among 
them, the Resistance will play an important part in shaping 
the events of the immediate future. 

One thing is sure. The USA Resistance contains many dedi¬ 
cated men and women who are giving the movement their 
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thought, time and money. These people differ in their ideas and 
ideals, but they are ready and eager to adjust themselves in order 
that they may be able to protect community interests and 
promote the general welfare. 

On many occasions we have been asked: Is not the Resist- 
ance duplicating activities and wasting effort and means in¬ 
effectively'? Certainly this may be true. But what is the alter¬ 
native? We cannot permit the oligarchy to run the nation into 
the ditch economically and to rule or ruin the world with hydro¬ 
gen bombs. Every? movement, in its early stages, is bungling 
and maladroit, discouraging and disheartening. Any reformist 
organization in its initial phases hesitates, advances rashly into 
exposed positions, suffers reverses and defeats, retreats precipi¬ 
tately with correspondingly heavy losses, is plagued with spies 
and saboteurs, sniped at by sharpshooters, corrupted and de¬ 
bauched by too-easy successes and by the fleshpots with which 
the leaders are tempted. 

The USA Resistance, like so many of its predecessors in the 
crusade to raise the standard of general well being, has its faults, 
frailties, weaknesses. Also it has its virtues, its nobilities, its 
heroisms and its infinite capacity for keeping on, doing and re¬ 
doing, until its techniques are perfected and it is ready to take 
upon itself the responsibility of community leadership and of 
directing public affairs. 
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Chapter Eleven 


COLD WAR INSIDE THE USA 


Cold war is being waged inside the USA today. The contest¬ 
ants in this conflict are divided roughly into those who want the 
country, with its institutions, to remain as it is, and those who 
want changes made,—changes in objectives, goals and purposes, 
changes in the means employed to gain the envisaged ends, 
changes in the institutions set up as instruments of public policy. 
Those who want things to stay as they arc would be called 
Conservatives in Great Britain and Radicals (Les Radicaux) in 
France. Those who want changes made would be called Social¬ 
ists in England and Progressives (Les Avancees) in France. In 
USA the two sides in the cold war have not yet been clearly 
identified or named. We would call them Conservatives or 
Oligarchs and Progressives or Resisters. 

Suppression of opposition, which has become a major issue 
in the conduct of USA domestic policy, has brought the cold 
war into the open and has resulted in the development and 
extension of the American Resistance. It has also stiffened the 
United Front from the Right and caused it to gird its loins and 
stand up to fight against the potential usurpers. 

The campaign being conducted by the USA oligarchs to wipe 
out“communism,” eradicate subversion, suppress opposition and 
end the 'epoch of treason" that began with the New Deal in 
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1933 * s supported by Democrats as well as Republicans. Indeed, 
the immediate drive was launched while the Democrats were 
in office. The early efforts of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the indictment of Owen Lattimore and Alger Hiss, 
the house-cleaning and brain-washing of Hollywood workers 
ancT actors, of radio commentators, school teachers and college 
professors, the purging of the unions under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the loyalty check-ups on Federal and State employes, the 
build-up of the FBI into a major arm of government,—all of 
these developments took place while the Democrats were in 
control of the making of national policy from 1933 to 1952. The 
Republicans, on taking office in 1953, took over these policies, 
re-activated some of them, and found themselves as much at 
home in them as a family man in an old house-coat. 

The present phase of the cold war in the USA dates from 
the Great Depression. During the uprush and outswing of the 
boom in the 1920s, Democrats joined Republicans in celebrating 
the establishment of permanent prosperity and in announcing 
to the home population and the world that a new way of life 
had been bom on the North American continent. The new way 
furnished jobs, turned out gadgets in the mass, multiplied mil¬ 
lionaires, provided a Wall Street gambling table at which partici¬ 
pants got rich over night. People came from all over the world 
to see how it was done. It was called the American Way to 
Permanent Prosperity, Peace, Abundance and Happiness. The 
road to this goal was inflation. The boom burst in 1929. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt led the Democrats into office 
in 1933, the pieces of the boom lay scattered about,—unemployed 
by the millions, bankrupt farmers in revolt against foreclosures, 
businesses and banks closed down. The profits of the 1920s had 
turned to losses in the 1930s, President Roosevelt announced 
the New Deal and the struggle was joined, between the Repub¬ 
licans who held with ex-President Herbert Hoover that the 
economic and political system of the United States was 'sound 
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in principle” and the New Dealers who asserted that any social 
scheme which produced the disorders and disasters of 1929-33 
was asking for a thorough-going revision. 

From 1933-37 the New Dealers carried on their drive to es¬ 
tablish progressive capitalism. In this effort they had the devoted 
support of farmers, trade unions, a large section of the middle 
classes and a considerable segment of big business. As one es¬ 
sential means of carrying out their program, the New Dealers 
elected Roosevelt four times to the Presidency. 

As part of the effort to stabilize capitalism, President Truman 
inaugurated the international cold war in 1946, proclaimed 
the anti-communist crusade in 1947 and extended the cold war 
to the home front. This move to the right brought the Demo¬ 
crats into ideological agreement with the Republicans and 
opened the way for the Republican victory at the polls in 1952. 

Civil war is not a novelty in the USA. At its birth the country 
was a revolutionary republic which had won its independence 
in a seven-year armed conflict with one of the worlds most 
powerful monarchies and empires. Some of the most prominent 
among the founders and leaders of the new republic spoke to 
the entire world in the language of revolution, freedom and 
progress. 

The loyalists of the Revolutionary War epoch, who preferred 
living under the British Crown to the thorny and dangerous 
path of independence gained through armed insurrection, com¬ 
prised a large segment among the colonists. In 1865 the Slave 
Power was defeated in a civil war that has been called the 
Second American Revolution. In 1896, in a sharply outlined 
political struggle, the candidate of big business won out against 
a candidate who spoke for little business, farmers and workers. 
In 1953 the Billionaire Cabinet of Big Business, presided over 
by one of the most prominent of the Generals, took over the 
control of the USA Government and continued the systematic 
liquidation of those who opposed it in ideas, or in political 
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organization. The change was complete. USA politics had swung 
from revolution in 1776 to reaction in 1953. 

There have been plenty of conservatives in North America 
ever since early colonial days. In each crisis (the era of the 1776 
revolution, the Civil War of 1861-65, the war with Spain in 
1898, the Desperate Thirties) the electorate has spread wide 
from a conservative right to a radical left, with most voters, 
especially those with middle class backgrounds or outlooks, try¬ 
ing to find standing-room as close as possible to the center. These 
formed the structure of a Conservative Party, which would carry 
the responsibility of stabilizing, defending and preserving the 
social order for which the American Oligarchy is presently 
the spokesman. 

Any population contains a large group which desires above 
all, comfort and the necessaries and amenities of life, with some 
security for the future. Many of the recipients of unearned in¬ 
come fall in this grouping of comfort-seekers. Since the turn of 
the century and particularly after the 1914-18 War, the num¬ 
bers of USA citizens who have a stable supply of the creature 
comforts has grown out of proportion to the increase in popula¬ 
tion. These many USA citizens who have become well-to-do 
during the present generation comprise but a tiny fraction of 
the total 163 million of the population, but in numbers they 
run into millions. If the accumulation of wealth was the goal 
they set out to reach, they have arrived. Their dedication to 
success has paid off. 

There are many USA citizens who are concerned, not with 
the acquisition of wealth, but with gaining prestige and position. 
Again, there are many among the scientists, engineers, techni¬ 
cians and in various professional fields who have won prestige 
and distinction during the present generation. Since 1870 there 
has been an expansion of many professional and technical 
fields with a corresponding increase in personnel and in oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard and tried out. Many in these fields would be 
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rated successful. Incidentally, many successful professionals and 
technicians have grown wealthy as they became distinguished. 

Add together those who have sought and found wealth, pres¬ 
tige and comfort in the United States during the present 
generation. They comprise a considerable fraction of the USA 
population, and numerically, they run into very large figures. 
Furthermore, a new generation has grown up since 1940, realiz¬ 
ing the degree to which the American Way has made their 
relatives, friends and acquaintances rich, reputable and com¬ 
fortable, and who look forward under the same auspices to 
similar wealth, reputation and comfort for themselves. 

This younger generation of success-seekers is the result partly 
of the urgent demand for man power which accompanied the 
wars, partly upon the rapid promotions to positions of respon¬ 
sibility of young men in the armed forces, and partly upon the 
educational program provided by the Federal Government for 
the returning veterans. With these experiences as a background, 
millions of younger USA citizens take it lor granted that the 
American Way provides ample opportunity for those who are 
prepared to expend the energy necessary to climb to the top 
of the wealth-power heap. 

Here is a social basis for a conservative movement in the 
United States. There are plenty of rich, influential, powerful, 
comfortable people who have a vested interest in the status quo 
and who would like to conserve conditions in the USA about 
as they are. There are plenty more who look forward to benefits 
under the benign guidance of the American oligarchy. 

The unprivileged majority cannot embrace conservatism if 
it wishes to enlarge the areas of privilege. Therefore it must 
speak up for the restriction of privilege and the extension of 
opportunity to wider strata of the population. In a word, it is 
from the under-privileged that recruits will come for the move¬ 
ments and crusades looking to the progressive widening of op¬ 
portunity for larger and larger numbers of people. There are 
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the actual and potential progressives who are the chief objects 
and victims of the present domestic cold war. However, it re¬ 
mains true that today, as in the past, middle- and high-income 
families produce some notable offspring who devote their ener¬ 
gies and means to social improvement. 

United States conservatives, striving to build a movement, 
face three important non-conformist factors in the USA today. 
The first is a tradition and history of non-conformity going back 
to pre-colonial times. Many of the Europeans who settled in 
the Americas were non-conformist as individuals; others were 
members of non-conformist groups. European non-conformity 
extended to religion, economics, politics and the institutions 
and social practices of the community. It was from these Euro¬ 
pean non-conformist groups that the North American colonies 
were in part peopled and it was the doctrines of European non¬ 
conformity that were among the chief ingredients in the social 
pattern of the new world. 

Russian and East Europe conserved feudalism through the 
19th century by holding the line against the expansive forces 
of a rapidly growing capitalism. They were not wholly successful 
in this endeavor. As the 19th century drew to a close, both native 
and foreign capitalist enterprise had gained an extensive foot¬ 
hold in all of the countries of East Europe, including Russia. 
Russian conservatives and reactionaries had been able to retard 
the shift from a feudal to a capitalist economy and society, but 
they could not postpone it indefinitely. 

Russian oligarchs had an immense power network. Not only 
did they command the authority of the state, including the 
police and the military, but they held a virtual monopoly of the 
land, the public utilities and the channels of communication and 
the distribution of information. They were able to limit dis¬ 
cussion, crush opposition and virtually seal off the Russian masses 
from scientific, liberal, humanitarian and cosmopolitan ideas. 

At the moment, the USA Oligarchy is trying to do the same 
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thing in the United States that the Russian Oligarchy tried to 
do in Russia a century ago, that is, to conserve what remains of 
the established culture pattern. To achieve this result they are 
leaning over backward and hacking away some of the more 
liberal, humanitarian and progressive aspects of USA life. Con¬ 
sequently, present-day United States citizens are prohibited 
from being socially scientific, cannot think socially or coopera¬ 
tively, cannot plan collectively, or socialize or internationalize. 
They cannot even speak up for peace or organize peace groups 
without being labeled subversive and treasonable, being sub¬ 
poenaed, investigated, smeared, black-listed and ostracized. The 
USA Oligarchy stands today where the oligarchies of Russia 
stood a century ago,—athwart the path of human advancement. 

Meanwhile, East Europe has wrenched itself loose from the 
past and is moving rapidly and confidently along new social 
lines, employing new techniques and leading to new social 
goals. West Europe is following the lead, feebly and haltingly. 
Only the USA sturdily resists any and all changes that challenge 
or even question the concepts, goals and practices of the pattern 
of western civilization which dominated the 19th century 
world. Instead of providing opportunity for progress and ad¬ 
vancement, the LISA today is becoming conservative, regressive, 
totalitarian, authoritarian, with the privileged few owning the 
works and the jobs, making and enforcing policy, and denounc¬ 
ing and suppressing those who question, challenge or oppose 
them. 

During the first century of its national life, the USA was 
among the leaders in the procession of nations and peoples 
headed toward human betterment. Today, like Tsarist Russia 
a century ago, the United States is in the rear, dragging its heels, 
retarding, obstructing, and denouncing those who attempt to 
move ahead. 

The cold war is growing hotter in the United States, which 
is the last bulwark of the culture pattern that reached the zenith 
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of its power at the turn of the century. The oligarchy, bached 
by the conservative movement now in process of formation, 
faces the Resistance. The USA Oligarchy has a total control 
of the social apparatus like that built up by the feudal oligarchies 
of Europe in the epoch preceding the bourgeois revolutions. The 
Resistance is in the early stages of its development. Goliath 
towers over David, but the resistors are not afraid. They know 
and remember the history of minority movements, in North 
America and elsewhere, founded on sound principles and pro¬ 
moted and served by dedicated men and women, boys and girls. 
They also know that many of these minority movements have 
risen from small beginnings to be mighty forces in the struggle 
for the general welfare. 

The domestic cold war, between regressives and progressives 
in the USA, has developed logically out of the human effort 
for betterment and improvement. It will continue until the 
regressives have seen the folly of their ways, or have been thrust 
aside by a widely supported movement for peace and well being. 

The USA Oligarchy has a carefully designed and reasonably 
well-built apparatus of social control. The purpose for which the 
apparatus is being used is regressive and in the long run un¬ 
popular. To continue in power the oligarchy must have the 
consent of the people. At the height of its popularity, in the 
1920s and again in the 1940s and 1950s the oligarchy had 
gained widespread approval and support. But depression and 
war, no matter how packaged, are bound to engender opposi¬ 
tion. Thus, historical forces plus oligarchical policy have led 
into cold war, which has become one of the outstanding aspects 
of present-day USA public life. 
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Part III 

What Is Happening 
to the United States? 




Chapter Twelve 


OUR DIAGNOSIS: SOCIAL CANCER 


Traveling in West Europe in the summer and autumn of 1953, 
and in the United States from 1952 to 1955, we were constantly 
asked: “What is going on in the USA? How do you interpret 
the development? Is there an observable pattern? What is the 
trend?” A report dealing with a particular social situation should 
answer exactly those questions. 

Parts 1 and II of this volume have been devoted to a presenta¬ 
tion of the facts as we have observed them, with special emphasis 
on those aspects of the situation which concern deviation, dif¬ 
ference, criticism of public policies, opposition and resistance. 
Social meaning should now be given to this factual material; 
without such an inteqirelative presentation, the study fails to 
make its major contribution. 

Factual observation and recording are relatively easy. Interpre¬ 
tation is a far more difficult field because its effectiveness rests 
so largely upon insight, experience, a feeling for balance and a 
sense of social change or progression. Like other social diagnos¬ 
ticians we have our limitations, weaknesses, preconceptions and 
blind spots, in consequence of which our explanations may prove 
inadequate. Nevertheless, we propose to make the attempt in 
good faith and with the hope that it will have meaning for peo¬ 
ple both inside and outside the USA. Our conclusions are not 
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solely our own. We have discussed these problems with a large 
number of people, at home as well as abroad, who have also 
reached firm conclusions on the matter. 

The most widely-held of these conclusions among radical 
thinkers is that the United States, its free enterprise economy 
and representative republican political institutions, has passed 
the high point in its life cycle and has entered on its period of 
decline. As one aspect of that decline, business, the military, 
governmental institutions and the channels of communication 
have been consolidated in the hands of a self-selected, self- 
perpetuating oligarchy, representing the chief vested interests of 
the community and aiming to stabilize and protect those vested 
interests through whatever means are necessary to achieve the 
desired result. 

This links up what is generally called fascism, with the course 
of economic and social evolution, making current events in the 
United States a part of a larger pattern which has been unfold¬ 
ing in various parts of Europe and Asia as well as in North 
America, 

The explanation has two obvious disadvantages. The first is 
its mechanistic sound. It is too cut-and-dried and allows too little 
leeway for normal historical variations. The second disadvantage 
is that the explanation tends to ignore or belittle the history- 
making role of the multitude of individuals, great and small, 
who make the day-to-day decisions which go so far in determin¬ 
ing the historical trend. 

A second explanation is giantism, based on a physiological 
analogy. Among living creatures, certain individuals and certain 
organs develop proportions out of keeping with other individuals 
of the same age and status, or other organs of the same organism. 
There can be no question but that in terms of production, 
wealth, income and military potential, the United States has 
advanced quickly to a position of over-weening ascendancy, 
which, according to the rules of historical materialism, should 
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have given the USA a position of easy world ascendancy and 
leadership. 

Where USA ascendancy and leadership have been tested, as 
they were in the attitude toward the USSR, toward the Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic, in the negotiations designed to bring Spain 
into NATO, in the Korean and Indo-China wars, USA leader¬ 
ship proved to be not merely blind to obvious historical develop¬ 
ments, but so crude and clumsy as to make itself a laughing-stock 
and a cause lor alarm among its own opposite numbers in the 
field of diplomacy and public international relations. These 
symptoms seemed to suggest backwardness rather than giantism. 

Again, a theory has been advanced which makes the United 
States’ plight today a case of arrested development. According to 
this theory the United States is the first country known to history 
which passed from immaturity to decay without reaching adult¬ 
hood. Cases of individual arrested development are well known. 
In them the victim fails to reach adulthood physically, emo¬ 
tionally or mentally. 

We prefer another analogy,—that of an attack by the preda¬ 
cious and deadly disease cancer. Cancer is not a case of arrested 
development; the victim may be of any age and in any stage of 
growth. Strong, healthy, mature people, often in their prime or 
at the height of their powers, are struck down and destroyed by 
cancer. We assume that this is happening to the United States. 

In the case of organic cancer, for some reason not yet under¬ 
stood, certain clusters of cells begin to grow, sometimes with 
terrifying rapidity. More often than not, they are located in a 
gland. Once they start growing, there is no stopping them, short 
of surgery which will eliminate the affected organ or tissue. If, 
in the meantime, cancer cells have entered the blood stream, the 
disease is no longer localized but is carried to many separate parts 
of the body. In such cases, operations may follow one another, 
but the victim of the attack finally succumbs to the disease. 

Our study of the United States body,—economic, political and 
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social,—convinces us that it is suffering from a social cancer,—a 
proliferation of certain culture traits to the detriment and ulti¬ 
mate destruction of the entire body social. In this instance one 
part is growing at the expense of the whole, creating an unbal¬ 
ance in the social organism from which, if left entirely to itself 
and without interference, the body social would perish. 

We realize the danger of pressing biological analogies too far. 
There are parallels in the birth, growth, maturity, decay and 
death of biological organisms as there are in similar aspects of 
the social organism. It is interesting and often instructive to 
compare the morphology of plants or of animal bodies and bodies 
social, because such analogies may suggest and explain much. 
However, we do not insist on any such analogy. If we did, the 
issue would be drawn with reference to the correctness of the 
analogy rather than on what we consider the real theme: the 
malady which is destroying the USA body social. We have men¬ 
tioned the analogy to organic cancer because we believe it may 
prove helpful in understanding the devastating changes which 
have occurred in the USA during the past few years. Our con¬ 
cern, however, is not chiefly with the analogy, but with the 
devastating changes, their cause, the course they appear to be 
following and the probable outcome. 

Our studies of the course of events in several modern nations 
convinces us that we in the USA, like the people in Japan, Italy 
and Germany during the two decades following the 1914-18 
War, are dealing with deep-running, far-reaching forces, released 
by the social changes which have been taking place in these 
countries during recent years. All four countries have passed, 
with great rapidity, through processes which replaced an essen¬ 
tially rural-village-use economy by an industrial-urban-market 
economy. In the United States these changes were concentrated 
in one generation, that of 1865-1910; in Germany, Italy and 
Japan, in the generation following 1870-75. In all four countries, 
therefore, the social balance was so explosively modified that the 
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community having lost its equilibrium, staggered and plunged 
from one excess into another. 

By way of contrast, in Britain, France and Holland the cul¬ 
ture changes began much earlier,—in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. The bourgeois transformation matured slowly over several 
generations. The development was so gradual that the communi¬ 
ties were able to adjust to them and consequently never lost their 
balance, with the possible exception of the epoch of the French 
Revolution. Since that social crisis occurred toward the end of 
the 18th century, France was able to re establish its equilibrium 
before the present social crisis reached the breaking point after 
19x0. Consequently, Britain, France and Holland were able to 
avoid excesses, or to hold them within reasonable bounds, and 
to make the adjustments as the explosive lorces of the bourgeois 
revolution brought them into the foreground of public policy¬ 
making. 

This explanation, it seems to us, draws a valid parallel and a 
defensible distinction between the course of events in the United 
States, Germany, Italy and Japan on one side and Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden and Switzerland on the 
other. 

Again we do not press this parallel and distinction too hard, 
nor rely upon it too seriously in our search for an explanation as 
to what is happening to the USA. The comparison is suggestive, 
not conclusive. 

What does concern us is that the United States is in the grip 
of basic, solid and massive social forces—more solid, massive and 
compelling than the American-way-of-life. Indeed, these social 
forces which are carrying the USA to disaster and destruction 
are implicit in the American-way-of-life, grow out of it and in 
the long run will cripple and destroy it. 

We suggest the parallel between the sequence of events in the 
United States, Germany, Japan and Italy because, in these four 
instances, we believe that we see not four unrelated sequences 
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of social relationships, but a social pattern of which these nations 
are four examples. 

Let us take another analogy. During the 19th century, bour¬ 
geois economic and social institutions multiplied rapidly in 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy and Japan. All five countries 
were industrialized. All built empires. All prepared for the criti¬ 
cal military struggle that began in 1914. All five are examples 
of the development of capitalist imperialism, despite the many 
differences that may be noted among them. We view the dif¬ 
ferences as minor. The likenesses, on the contrary, are dominant. 
The social trend in these five eases seems to indicate the existence 
of a social pattern. We call the pattern capitalist imperialism. 

Similarly, the course of development in the United States, 
Germany, Japan and Italy between 1870 and 1940 suggests the 
presence of a pattern. We call the pattern fascism, and describe 
it as a phase in the life cycle of an unbalanced bourgeois com¬ 
munity. It is the stage at which a seizure of power occurs under 
the aegis of a political front united from the right. 

Four statements concerning the basic, solid, massive social 
forces which are eroding, undermining and toppling the Ameri- 
can-way-of-lile might be given in summary. 

1. The social crisis which has engulfed western civilization 
in general and the United States in particular is the logical and 
inescapable outcome of a complex of social theories and prac¬ 
tices that enthroned competition, beatified acquisition and dei¬ 
fied armed might. 

2. Competition, acquisition and violence released in any un¬ 
stable community will further upset the social balance and will 
lead into demagogy. 

3. Competition, acquisition and violence are acutely anti¬ 
social. The cult of violence expressed in military adventurism is 
especially corrosive and destructive of the social virtues because 
it is based on the assumption that might makes right. 

4. Uncontrolled competition, acquisition and violence, which 
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are the Holy Trinity of the American-way-of-life, will eat out 
the social fabric of any community which permits them to exist, 
because they will eventuate in the elevation of the military to die 
position of policy-arbiter. Since the purpose of military strategy 
and tactics is the destruction of property and life, militarism ends 
by consuming all who practice it. 

We end this summary chapter dealing with our thesis that the 
United States is suffering from social cancer, with a brief ref¬ 
erence to one of the authors who holds this general point of 
view. War and Civilization 1 is a general study that presents 
Arnold J. Toynbees conclusions concerning the erosion and 
corrosion of civilization which occurs in civilized communities 
which use war as an instrument of policy. Toynbee begins his 
analysis by stating that war has been the proximate cause of the 
breakdown of every civilization known to have broken down. 
Then he describes war as “man’s principal engine of social and 
spiritual self-defeat .” 2 War, he says, is tolerable and attractive in 
the earlier stages of its attack on a civilization. It does not appear 
menacing until it has secured such a hold on its addicts that they 
no longer have the strength to escape from its grip. In the earlier 
phases of its career, the civilized community devotes itself to 
increasing its man power, its wealth, and consolidating the land 
area under its control. The expanding civilized community, a 
long-time practitioner of war, is compelled to meet the ever¬ 
growing demand of its war apparatus for a larger and larger share 
of its national income. At this stage, 'war reveals itself as being 
a cancer which is bound to prove fatal to its victim unless he can 
cut it out . . . since its malignant tissues have now learned to 
grow faster than the healthy tissues on which they feed /’ 3 

This general theory is advanced by Toynbee in his monumen¬ 
tal life work: A Study of History . 4 In another book, Civilization 

1 New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 

2 Ibid., p. viii. 

8 Ibid., p. ix. 

4 New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1934 and following years. 
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on Trial , 6 Toynbee tests out this theory by applying it to the last 
half century of western civilization. During that half century, 
war has destroyed some of the great civilized powers and shat¬ 
tered and weakened others. Its effects have been progressive. 
The War of 1914-18 was the most destructive of modem times. 
It was followed, twenty years later, by a second general war, 
which was far more destructive than its predecessor. No sooner 
was this second war brought to a close, in 1945, than the war- 
makers, in close association with business, science, technology 
and diplomacy, began a build up which will not only make a 
third war far more deadly than cither of its immediate prede¬ 
cessors, but will almost surely destroy the remnants of civiliza¬ 
tion and may wipe out life on the planet. The wars of the present 
period are paroxysms in the death agony of another civilization 
which has incorporated war-making into its way of life. 

Our study leads us to believe that competition and acquisition, 
as well as the use of war as an instrument of policy, are destruc¬ 
tive of the social order which tolerates them. If these anti-social 
forces operate unchecked, they will eventuate in militarism. We 
join with Toynbee in believing that militarism is a social cancer 
which replaces the healthy tissue of the organism until the death 
process sets in. However, we are inclined to question Toynbee's 
assumption that the only way to deal with a social cancer is to 
cut it out. If human beings get cancer because of the way they 
live, it is far more essential to modify the causes than to operate 
on the results. If, as the experts now tell us, excessive smoking 
causes lung cancer, one of the preventive ways to avoid lung 
cancer is to stop smoking. Similarly, if, as the public health 
authorities assert, 25 million of those now living in the United 
States will die of cancer unless the severity of the malady is 
mitigated, it would seem more sensible to strike at the causes of 
cancer than to prepare to perform 25 million operations. The 

5 New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 
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social cancer that is undermining the vitality of the USA and 
threatening it with destruction can be checked at its source the 
moment we are willing to recognize the causal connection be¬ 
tween the way we live and the catastrophic disturbances of the 
past forty years. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


BUSINESS AND ITS ALLIES TAKE OVER 


Business, or private enterprise for profit, is a special interest in 
any community. Each business man, at least in theory, works 
for himself, by seeking to increase his own income and build up 
his own capital. He makes these efforts in a restricted market 
where he must take the business from some other business man. 
As he succeeds, others fail, not figuratively but literally. As we 
write these words, business failures in the USA are running at 
about a thousand a month, in this period of record-breaking 
prosperity. During this month when 994 business men (most of 
them small ones) failed, General Motors Corporation announced 
that it was doing a business of five billion dollars a year. General 
Motors is one of a few corporate giants which is gorging itself 
upon the business which the thousand small business men are 
losing. As USA business develops, a few vast enterprises like 
General Motors increase their hold on the economy, so that in¬ 
stead of many small businesses, each with a special interest, year 
by year a very few big businesses increase their holdings at the 
expense of many small ones. Each of these business giants has 
a special interest which it seeks to promote at the expense of all 
and sundry. Business is therefore an aggregate of many individ¬ 
ual special interests. Theoretically, each business pushes its 
interests at the expense of its rivals. 
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Practically, however, there are limits to this competition. The 
first of these limitations is monopoly,—the tendency for the few 
to gobble up the many, or for the many to join their interests in 
large aggregates that reduce manyness to fewness. The second 
limitation is trade agreements and associations in each business 

O 

area. Concerns engaged in the steel industry get together, form 
an institute, adopt rules and procedures which promote the inter¬ 
ests of steel producers. The same steps arc taken by the producers 
of petroleum, of meat products and the like. Hardware men get 
together; drygoods concerns protect their interests; bankers unite 
in the American Bankers Association; credit men meet and agree 
among themselves. By these means individual concerns, carrying 
on certain types of businesses, are linked organizationally. In 
olden times similar results were accomplished by having all tin¬ 
smiths, all saddlers, all dyers belonging to the same guild, located 
in the same section of the market place or along the same street. 
In the USA today, business men, butchers, bakers and candle¬ 
stick makers are organizationally related, one to the other. 

Beside big business units like General Motors and General 
Electric and United States Steel and the trade associations and 
organizations which link businesses in the same general field, 
there are organizations which bring together business men from 
different fields. The chambers of commerce and the boards of 
trade are almost equally broad in scope. They include all who 
carry on business lor profit within a certain area. Such organiza¬ 
tions exist in towns, cities, states, regions and on the national 
level. Any good library has lists of these general business asso¬ 
ciations,—lists which cover hundreds of printed pages. Also there 
are lunch clubs which include business men and members of the 
professions,—lawyers, doctors, teachers, preachers, scientists, ar¬ 
chitects, accountants. 

Viewed from one angle, each business man is out for himself. 
From another point of view, all business men aim to protect and 
promote business interests through special organizations, just as 
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professional men promote special professional interests. Thus 
private enterprise for profit becomes an organized, unified net¬ 
work with an aggregate special business interest. 

This effective unification of private enterprise gives the busi¬ 
ness world an organizational network which parallels the political 
structure of townships, cities, counties, states and the national 
government. Thus business, like government, has a mobilized, 
organized, federated, unified structure and function. If the old 
adage that “in union there is strength" has any meaning, USA 
private enterprise must be immensely strong, because it is effec¬ 
tively united. 

Private enterprise has another source of strength in the United 
States. It owns the economy,—the natural resources, the instru¬ 
ments of production, the utilities, and through this ownership, 
exercises a decisive control over the disposal of the USA national 
income. If it is true that he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
business is in a position to call the tune because it owns the 
sources of income from which the piper is paid. 

The labor force of the USA is now numbered at 64 million 
men and women. Business men own a large proportion of the 
jobs on which these gainfully employed men and women depend 
for their income. Beside this control through job-ownership, 
USA business also controls the funds which pay this 40 percent 
of the nation's population. These funds are handled and chan¬ 
neled through banks and other financial agencies also owned by 
business. 

Perhaps we should note, in passing, that business is not omnip¬ 
otent, because (1) it must maintain the effectiveness of its own 
structure and function which are constantly breaking down in 
internal rivalries, feuds and conflicts, in depressions and infla¬ 
tions, and through inefficiency, waste and corruption; (2) it must 
reckon with government, which constitutionally and legally 
(through regulation, taxation and subsidy) exercises decisive 
controls over business; and (3) it must reckon with labor which 
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is effectively organized over large sections of the country and 
united in many occupational fields. 

USA business is a profit-seeking minority in a community 
whose historical background, traditions, social institutions and 
current ideology give priority to the general well are. Business 
has won its present ascendancy in the direction of public affairs 
through its alliances and its supremacy over certain important 
dependencies. 

The chief allies of USA business are the political apparatus 
and the politicians who control and manipulate it; the agencies 
of communication and the public relations administratives who 
handle them, and the military apparatus and the admirals and 
generals who dominate it. 

Before 1914 it was the policy of business to deal with govern¬ 
ment through intermediaries, usually lawyers with a long ex¬ 
perience of the practice of corporation law, who served as legis¬ 
lators, judges and public executives. During the War of 1917-18 
men at a government salary of a dollar a year, supplemented by 
their incomes from business sources, moved into government 
offices and took control of various aspects of the war effort. The 
practice of business men in government, once inaugurated, was 
continued during peace time and then greatly expanded during 
the 1941-45 war years, when business executives literally ran 
large sections of the administrative political apparatus. Alter the 
election of President Eisenhower in 1952, business took the next 
step and organized a cabinet of business men responsible for the 
making of government policy at the summit. Tin's was the first 
time in United States history that big business had openly taken 
charge of USA policy making. Business was at the summit of 
government. 

The alliance between business and the communications sys¬ 
tem had been established for a long time. The communications 
network of the United States had always been in private hands, 
with the exception of the post office. Press and telegraph and tele- 
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phone, movies, radio and television have all been developed as 
private ventures. To ensure its control over the means of 
communication, big business, through national advertising, subsi¬ 
dized the press, radio and television. Virtually all of the informa¬ 
tion reaching the USA public is sifted through this communica¬ 
tions network, at the head of which stands the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, one of the most important 
and influential businesses of the country, and incidentally one 
of its most persistent advertisers. 

Linkage between business and the military, which was an 
autonomous and increasingly dominant aspect of government, 
advanced step by step with the growing importance of the mili¬ 
tary in the public life of the United States. Business men ac¬ 
cepted commissions in the armed forces, especially in time of 
war, and military personnel, returning from successful tours of 
duty on military fronts, were welcomed into the rank of business 
leaders because their experience in handling military affairs and 
the popularity which went along with their military successes 
added prestige and augmented public approval and backing for 
the business interests. 

Thus there grew up the alliance between business, political 
administration, the direction of the channels of public informa¬ 
tion and communication and the military,—four of the most 
important institutional phases of present-day society. 

Business control over USA life did not stop with this top- 
level alliance. It extended to a second level,—the dependencies 
of business. 

Every institution must recognize its need of sufficient income 
to meet its basic expenses. The business world owns these means 
and exercises a large degree of control over the disposal of its 
income. With corporate profits running at the present level of 
around $40 billion per year, with a little more than half going to 
the government in taxes and thus helping to maintain the flow 
of income to the government and the military, the business in- 
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terests retain something less than $20 billions per year which 
they can use to subsidize their dependents. 

Business subidies go in many directions. From the standpoint 
of building positions of strength in the power struggle, the five 
most important dependencies of the business world are (1) 
science and engineering, (2) education, particularly higher edu¬ 
cation, (3) the religious institutions, (4) the foundations, which 
are chiefly channels for distributing business subsidies and (5) 
the philanthropies, which are also dependent largely upon foun¬ 
dations endowed by business men. 

We list science and engineering first among the dependencies 
of business although they are newcomers in the field. Within a 
generation science and engineering have stepped into the fore¬ 
front of business dependents. Today skilled personnel from this 
field occupy places of importance on the staff of every business. 
Latterly, they have included social scientists and social engineers. 

Among the business dependencies, educational and religious 
institutions play the most important part in channeling informa¬ 
tion to the public, providing interpretation and orientation, and 
in maintaining public morale. Foundations and philanthropies 
play an important but indirect part as stabilizers of the private 
enterprise social structure. 

USA business, its allies and dependencies, organized and 
unified, own the economy, control the income of the country, 
and are therefore in a position to determine the ideology of the 
people,—their ideals, their outlooks, the objectives for which they 
strive, the stimuli for their emotions and the food for their 
thoughts. Because business men are primarily interested in mak¬ 
ing money by selling commodities at a profit, they have pushed 
utilitarian thinking into a position of supreme importance, or, 
as the promoters put it, they have sold the people a Golden Rule 
of life which runs somewhat as follows: 

1. You live only once and when you are dead, you stay dead a 
long time. 
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2. While you are a live, get all the fun you can out of it. This 
is the measure of your success,—the happiness you glean from 
life. 

3. A man’s life consists in the variety and abundance of his 
possessions; the more you have, the happier you will be. 

4. Therefore get and keep. Get it honestly if you can, but get 
it, and then hold on to it. Don’t let anyone take it away from you. 

5. The American-way-of-life has offered more people more 
opportunities to get and keep more wealth than any social sys¬ 
tem in the course of human history. Therefore it is the best ever, 
—the last word in social effectiveness. 

6. This American-way-of-life must be sold to the people of the 
world. Once they hear of it and know about it, they will part 
with everything they have in order to get it. Their willingness to 
exchange their time and energy for possessions will give business 
the same chance to make profit in the world market that it has 
enjoyed in the home market. 

7. Anyone who blocks the road to this profiteer’s millennium is 
an ignorant subversive who should be sent to a mental hospital 
or to jail, or perhaps put out of his misery. The sooner the world 
is cleared of such vermin, the sooner the blessings of business- 
for-profit can be extended to all of mankind. 

Testimony regarding the attitude of USA Big Business toward 
those who question or criticize may be found in the autobiogra¬ 
phies of numerous USA dissenters, particularly that of Lincoln 
Steffens. 1 The eminent sociologist, Edward A. Ross, wrote in his 
autobiography, ‘Tor thirty years I have been branded as 'a dan¬ 
gerous man,’ although not once by tongue or pen have I advo¬ 
cated, even suggested, the overturning of our present social order. 
The fact is, ‘defense of American institutions’ has come to be the 
favorite pose of the grabber cohort. My actual offense is that I do 
not whitewash the monstrous things the business regime has 
been putting over on the American people, but relentlessly show 
them up. My calling attention to certain grim aspects of our 

1 New York, Harcourt Brace, 1931. 
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economic order, as against its brilliant successes (e.g., the auto¬ 
mobile industry), is shrieked at as an act of treason, deserving 
expulsion from the university world. The simple truth is, the 
business element here is out not to suppress the handful of ‘reds' 
among us (no real menace there!) but to destroy on one pretext 
or another every one of influence who stands in its way." 2 

Business, its allies and its dependencies, constitute an appara¬ 
tus of social control through which objectives are determined, 
plans are made, programs are launched and administrative pro¬ 
cedures are directed. The personnel responsible for handling this 
apparatus is carefully selected by those at the top, drawn at will 
from various segments of the apparatus, assigned to their tasks 
and rewarded for faithful service. Most of them are never elected 
to office. Many are unknown to the public. The upper echelons 
of this personnel group constitute the oligarchy which shapes 
USA policy at the present moment. 

Nowhere in our experience have we seen a ruling minority in 
a more formidable strategic position than that occupied by the 
American Oligarchy. The oligarchy and its supporters “have 
everything” that matters in the opinions of most people (wealth, 
position, prestige, power) and they have it in economics, commu¬ 
nity affairs and politics. There are only five weak spots in their 
position: lack of maturity, lack of experience, a stubborn dissi¬ 
dent minority at home, a group of independable allies abroad, 
and a weak and deteriorating control over historical forces. 

The oligarchy which we have described is a true plutocracy,— 
a rule by those who own wealth, since the masters of wealth are 
at the center of the oligarchical organization. 

This is the new social pattern that is emerging in the USA 
and moving into a position of dominance over large areas of 
the country. Steadily and persistently business men and their 
allies and dependents are buying and forcing themselves into 
positions of power and taking upon themselves the responsibility 
for making and implementing public policy. 

2 Seventy Years of It, New York, Appleton Century, 1936, pp. 317-18. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


UNITED FRONT FROM THE RIGHT 


The USA Oligarchy is a self-selected, self-developed, self-per¬ 
petuating minority which makes policy decisions, allocates au¬ 
thority and supervises the execution of plans. Its political 
strength, its ability to make and carry out its decisions rests upon 
the maintenance of a coalition of class forces in which business 
is the dominant factor. 

The class power structure in the USA today is simple and 
obvious. Its nucleus is the oligarchy, consisting of an alliance 
between business, government, the military and police, and the 
apparatus of public communications. Directly dependent upon 
this alliance are science and engineering, education, the reli¬ 
gious institutions, the foundations and the philanthropies. This 
power nucleus has been in process of consolidation for genera¬ 
tions. Until 1896, it was loosely knit, inexperienced, unsure of 
itself and exposed at times to attacks which were a genuine 
threat to its hold upon the reins of power. These weaknesses 
were revealed during the four decades of 1870-1912, in con¬ 
flicts with the farm interests, with labor and with small business. 
This era culminated in a crusade of exposure and attack led by 
writers like Jack London, Lincoln Steffens and a number of 
muck-raking magazines, of such books as Upton Sinclairs Jun¬ 
gle , such studies as the Pittsburgh Survey, financed by the 
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Russell Sage Foundation, and by the spectacular campaigns 
waged by the Socialists from 1890 to 1916. 

The power nucleus of the oligarchy lacked popular support. 
When the United States entered the war in 1917, President 
Wilson himself played a two-faced power game. He opposed 
privilege and denounced special interests, but believed in private 
property. President Theodore Roosevelt took the same divided 
position, denouncing “the malefactors of great wealth,” but 
supporting legitimate profit-making business. 

Meanwhile, the public was being attracted by the muck rakers. 
The trade unions were growing in power and showing signs of 
following the British-German lead and embracing socialism as 
an ideological goal, while they struggled to wrest day-to-day 
concessions from the insecure oligarchy. The business depres¬ 
sions from 1892 to 1913 revealed some of the fundamental weak¬ 
nesses of a private enterprise profit economy. 1 he growth of 
progressivism and of socialism was an index of the drift of mass 
support to some type of welfare state, and perhaps beyond that 
point to a cooperative commonwealth. 

Business leaders, face to face with insecurity and perhaps de¬ 
feat, made necessary concessions, such as bargaining with the 
miners and granting their right to organize. Business interests 
made contracts with the building trades and other craft unions, 
but fought bitterly all attempts to unionize the new mass pro¬ 
duction industries. 

Socialist leaders were wooing the farmers, penetrating and 
influencing the trade unions and appealing to small business 
men and to the professional and white-collar workers making up 
the bulk of the middle class. Their strategy was a United Front 
from the Left, including all of the elements whose interests were 
being trampled upon by the rapid growth and consolidation of 
big business. The big business leaders of the period adapted the 
strategy of the left, reversed it and decided to establish a United 
Front from the Right, including in its membership all whose 
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interests were threatened by the proposal of the socialists to 
collectivize the economy and concentrate power in a majority 
government, with the organized industrial masses as the nucleus. 

Along these lines the struggle was joined between business, 
its allies and dependents on one side and labor, its allies and 
dependents on the other. The first tactical objective of each 
side was to win the rapidly expanding technological intelligentsia 
which was even then showing itself as the dominant element 
among the expanding middle class groups. 

Within the generation that followed 1900, the business-led 
oligarchy won a decisive ascendancy in this struggle, gained the 
ideological and political support of the middle classes and estab¬ 
lished effective control over the organized farmers and the 
organized workers. The immediate consequence of this victory 
was the present United Front from the Right, with its deter¬ 
mined drive to divide, outlaw and exterminate the remnants of 
the defeated collectivists on the Left. 

Seven decisive historical factors made these developments 

1. The immense natural resource base lying within the 
United States. 

2. The expanding crisis in Europe leading into military strug¬ 
gles which crippled and shattered Europe's 'great powers." 

3. The waves of migrant cheap adult labor flooding from 
Europe into North America at the turn of the century to escape 
the storm that was about to break over Europe. 

4. The rise of mass production techniques which were pro¬ 
viding the widening and deepening stream of gadgets and 
gimmicks that were to comprise “the highest standard of baubles 
on earth." 

5. The consequent ability of the oligarchy to assure the mid¬ 
dle classes not only bread, beer and circuses, but gadget-filled 
private homes, high schools for their children, highways for their 
autos, radio, television, vacations, travel privileges and the multi- 
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tudinous products which were filling the super-markets, dime 
stores, drugstores, department stores and mail order warehouses. 

6. Four decades of warfare which greatly enriched the oli¬ 
garchy through war profits and through the immense expansion 
of military spending in the United States. 

7. The rise of collectivism at first in Europe and later in Asia, 
providing a ‘‘big bad wolf” with which the oligarchy could 
frighten the timid and arouse the laggards. 

All seven ol these historical lorces played into the hands of 
the oligarchs or were utilized by them in their drive to build a 
United Front from the Right which would give the oligarchy 
effective control of the home situation and at the same time 
provide it with a base from which to extend its control across the 
frontiers and inaugurate the American Century. 

While history showered its somewhat questionable favors 
upon the American Oligarchy, the oligarchs made haste to im¬ 
prove and consolidate their position at home and abroad, to 
increase their wealth and income, thus broadening the differen¬ 
tial separating the fortunate and happy Americans from the 
balance of mankind. 

The USA Oligarchy conceived, designed, planned and built 
its United Front from the Right with consummate skill. More 
correctly, the billions of accumulated profits at its disposal have 
provided the means with which the oligarchy has been able to 
train, equip and subsidize a scientific and technological personnel 
which makes Louis XIV' six hundred pastry cooks look like a 
dolls house. The USA Oligarchy has provided itself with ameni¬ 
ties and luxuries in abundance, but its real objectives have been 
the bases of power: natural resources, transportation and com¬ 
munication, heavy industry, assembly line equipment, automa¬ 
tion, office equipment and supplies, organizational and public 
relations personnel, labor relations facilities, espionage and po¬ 
licing techniques on the job, immense outlays on advertising, 
research and designing and planning equipment and personnel. 
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The United Front the oligarchy built is as complete in its lines, 
its structure and its details of finish and decoration as the model 
home equipped with the latest and best which the General 
Electric Company erects at trade fairs and industrial exhibitions. 
The structure has only one major defect,—it was built a century 
too late, and, therefore, is historically outmoded. 

The oligarchy has built a splendid production plant, mechani¬ 
cally well-equipped and staffed by trained scientists, designers, 
technical experts and competent workers. 

The oligarchy has consistently attracted to its service the best 
available brains in the community by building, subsidizing and 
supervising institutions for higher education, combing through 
the student body and making attractive offers to the most prom- 
ising graduates, leaving second and third-rate minds to find 
places in the learned professions and the public service. 

It has accepted the principle of management-labor responsi¬ 
bility for plant efficiency and maintains relations with its work¬ 
ing force (from department managers to unskilled workers) 
which have virtually eliminated the costly labor-management 
conflicts which proved so destructive to industrial effectiveness 
at the turn of the century. 

It has accepted the principle of mass production for a pat¬ 
terned, standardized, mass market and conceded Henry Ford's 
proposition that if a concern intends to sell automobiles, it must 
see that the workers have incomes large enough to buy and use 
the cars which are the products of their labor. 

It has dealt generously with its managerial and technical 
staffs, enabling them to enjoy the decencies and the luxuries, 
asking in return competent technical service and ideological 
dedication to the interests of the oligarchy. 

It has allied itself with the top labor union officials, made it 
possible for them to supplement their ample official salaries by 
pickings from the business world and thus converted the labor 
leaders into a sort of industrial social work-police force whose 
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chief function is to go between management and the labor rank 
and file, keep the latter satisfied, live up to the labor agreements, 
and when wild-cat strikes occur, see that the workers get back 
on the job with the least possible interruption in the productive 
processes. 

It has taken control of farm organizations by setting up the 
Farm Bureau Federation, in which business cooperates with 
the farmer, treating the more successful farmers as they would 
treat successful enterprisers in other fields. 

The oligarchy has built and maintains an elaborate public 
relations apparatus designed to misrepresent the facts of present- 
day life, to corrupt the public mind with trivia, sensation and 
filth, to belittle achievements on the other side of the “Iron 
Curtain” and to maximize the achievements of the social system 
championed by the oligarchy. 

The United Front from the Right is the answer of the oli¬ 
garchy to the critical social situation which dominated the domes¬ 
tic life of the USA from 1890 to 1930. If there have been a 
few master artists responsible for the general direction of the 
policy, they would include Theodore Roosevelt, ITenry Ford 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Judged temporally, the USA United Front from the Right 
has weathered the social crisis of the past four decades more suc¬ 
cessfully perhaps than any other oligarchy on the planet. Not 
only has it survived but it has grown in wealth, extended its 
scope to cover the entire planet, and greatly enlarged its support 
among the rank and file of the American people. 

Today the USA Oligarchy holds virtually unchallenged con¬ 
trol over the entire network of the country’s life and activities,— 
its economy, its government, its armed forces, its paeans of trans¬ 
portation and communication, its science and technology, its 
schools, its churches, and even over the well-to-do labor unions 
and farm organizations. It has the middle classes in the hollow 
of its hand. This domination of the middle classes includes, not 
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merely their personal psychology and individual fealty, but the 
numerous predominantly middle class organizations,—associa¬ 
tions, clubs, recreational and cultural enterprises. Were it not 
for the USA Resistance, the USA Oligarchy would hold virtu¬ 
ally unchallenged power over the lives and destinies of the 
United States population. 

The oligarchy is not completely unified nor widely experi¬ 
enced. Cracks frequently appear in the otherwise smooth front 
of the oligarchical power apparatus. Occasionally these splits 
reach considerable proportions, as, for example, during the 
Korean War, the crisis over Indo-China and the open conflict 
over Formosan policy between 1950 and 1955. Such divisions, 
considering the youth and inexperience of the oligarchy and the 
wide spread of interests represented in its United Front, are 
far less than most United States liberals and radicals anticipated 
or expected. 

By comparison with Japan, Italy and Germany, even the 
present drive to crush its opponents and liquidate the Resist¬ 
ance has been conducted cautiously and with a surprising degree 
of political wisdom. To be sure, there have been excesses, but 
by comparison with the immense expanse of the country and 
the complexity of the problems at issue, the excesses have been 
far fewer than might have been expected in view of the crude, 
rough-and-tumble handling of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, the Socialist Party and other anti-war forces in the 
1916-22 period. 

During the early years of the present century the United 
Front from the Right was a fond dream, a vision of the future, 
unknown to the American public, but treasured in the imagina¬ 
tions and minds of the Roosevelts, the Fords and perhaps the 
Wilsons and some of the other more power-minded intellectuals. 
From this day-dream stage, the United Front from the Right has 
been brought into the USA political world, and is today a 
sturdy, maturing apparatus of domestic authority and a basis for 
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potential world power. Domestic opposition to the oligarchy has 
been reduced to negligible proportions. The United Front from 
the Right today is an effective, powerful apparatus for promot¬ 
ing oligarchical interests, while it lures the masses and warns 
the Resistance. 

This result has been achieved in the life span of one genera¬ 
tion. Most of the detailed planning and construction dates from 
the late 1920s and early 1930s. Judged in wealth-power terms 
Operation United Front has been brilliantly successful in the 
domestic field. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


THE USA AND THE WORLD POWER STRUGGLE 


The USA Oligarchy operates on two fronts: one is domestic; 
the other is foreign. On the domestic front the oligarchy is at 
home and in all but complete control of affairs. On the foreign 
front it is a newcomer, inexperienced, unsure, baflled and lat¬ 
terly battered in the cross-currents of the world wide struggle for 
the redistribution of power. 

It is one thing to deal with home affairs. Foreign policy is an 
entirely different and far more difficult proposition. Inside the 
USA, with the exception of the Resistance, the oligarchy and 
its allies and dependents are virtually unchallenged masters. 
There are multitudes of counsellors, but there is only one el- 
fective over-all power center, occupied by the oligarchy. 

International relations are on quite an other basis. First, there 
are four score nations which describe themselves as sovereign. In 
legal theory, subject to the shadowy control which the United 
Nations is able to exercise, each of the eighty sovereignties is 
entitled to go its own way. In practice, of course, limited eco¬ 
nomic and military means impose drastic restrictions on the free¬ 
dom of action of most of the nations. After such allowances are 
made, however, there are several of the more populous, richer 
nations and at least a dozen among the secondary powers which 
cannot be pushed about in the summary fashion employed in 
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forcing the French Parliament to endorse German rearmament 
in 1954*55- Even where such attempts are made, the unfavor¬ 
able repercussions are out of all proportion to the gains accru¬ 
ing from such international arm-twisting. 

International affairs involve dealing with somewhere between 
a dozen and a score of nations which must be treated with more 
than an outward show of respect. This generalization applies to 
all of the primary and secondary powers, without reference to 
their color, status, or previous subordination to imperial over¬ 
lordship. Anyone who had doubts on this point must have had 
them removed by the handling ol the Geneva Conference in 
1954 and the Bandung and UN San Francisco Conferences 
in 1955. 

At home the oligarchy is cock of the walk. It may preen and 
strut, corrupt and threaten. In the international field, it meets 
its peers. Not only are some of the spokesmen lor countries other 
than the United States clever, brilliant and wise men, but their 
diplomatic corps frequently include leaders of long and wide 
experience, advised by experts of the highest competence. 

To be sure, the USA ranks high in productivity, wealth and 
income. Without question its economic surpluses exceed those 
of any other nation and its military potential, including its stock¬ 
piles of strategic materials and nuclear weapons, likewise exceed 
those of any other nation, while the volume of consumer goods 
distributed annually is without parallel elsewhere But such 
statistical comparisons are two-edged swords. By and large they 
do not overawe and when they arc crassly stated as they are so 
often, vocally and in print by people from the USA, they have 
the same effect on the world scene as blatant display of wealth 
by the new-rich has on a social group. Such conduct almost 
invariably attracts jackals and repels lions. If the United States 
needs allies for the pursuit of its international policies (and 
every American spokesman admits the need), it must adopt and 
follow policies other than those designed to attract only jackals. 
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For many years, far-sighted statesmen have been insisting that 
developments in Asia are bound to have a profound effect on 
the future of world affairs. We dare say that this opinion is 
more widely held today than it was a dozen years ago. If the 
opinion is sound, and we hold it to be so, the spokesmen of a 
nation like the United States, with its manifold interests in the 
Pacific area and in South and South-east Asia, must adopt 
and follow an Asian policy that will secure and hold significant 
relations with the major powers,—the lions of Asia. 

It is not our purpose here to yield to the temptation and deal 
extensively with USA Asian policy. It is a fruitful field for 
discussion because the destiny of the United States during the 
next ten or twenty years will almost surely be closely bound up 
with events in the Far Pacific. However, we would like to say 
a few words about the outcome of Washington’s handling of 
the Asian situation. 

It is well to remember that all through recent decades, when 
the emergence of Asia on the world-power stage was one of the 
most significant and crucial episodes of the 20th century, United 
States policy makers have continued to look upon Asians as 
poor relations, backward peoples, racial inferiors, sub-humans. 
We do not care to repeat the words used (often in high places) 
to characterize the peoples in this part of the world. No attitude 
that we can conceive could be less accurate or more dangerous 
for a nation located as is the USA on one border of the Pacific. 

Along with this racist approach, Washington makes four fatal 
mistakes: 

r. It assumes that the United States can bottle up the Pacific 
as Rome bottled up the Mediterranean in the days of Augustus 
or as Britain bottled up the Atlantic in the days of Victoria. 
Consequently, Washington moves its defense perimeter to shores 
of the Asian mainland without so much as a “by your leave” 
to the Asian lions. Washington then fortifies this defense line 
and occupies it with sea, air and land forces,—the Japanese Is- 
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lands, South Korea, the Pacific Islands (formerly mandated by 
the League of Nations to Japan on the understanding that they 
were not to be fortified, but which were seized by the United 
States during the 1941-45 War and fortified by Washington), the 
Philippines and Formosa. They constitute a string of military 
installations that gives Washington command of the approaches 
to Asia and the Asian mainland from Vladivostock to Singapore. 
How will the lions of Asia react to such a policy? Let us see. 

2. Washington picked Chiang Kai-shek (who led the anti- 
Communist wing in the Kuo-Min-tang) as the Asian leader 
likeliest to protect the threatened imperialist interests and de¬ 
fend the Far East against communism. After a bitter civil war, in 
which the United States threw i.s support heavily behind 
Chiang, the people of China, in 1948, drove him and his Na¬ 
tionalists from the mainland, and would have driven him also 
from Formosa had he not been shielded by the armed forces of 
the USA. Chiang at his best was never more than a very small 
lion. Today he is transformed into a jackal,—one of the chief 
Asian allies of the United States. 

3. Washington decided, in violation of its international com¬ 
mitments, to make a separate treaty with Japan. The treaty, as 
drawn up, gave the United States the right to occupy Japan 
militarily. An elaborate ceremony was staged in San Francisco 
to sign this treaty. The Peoples Republic of China was not in¬ 
vited. The Soviet Union abstained. India refused to participate. 
The major Asian powers withheld their support. Who signed 
for Asia? The Philippines, after a public protest; and several 
other minor Asian powers. 

4. Washington tried to side-step the 1954 Geneva Confer¬ 
ence, which was to include the Peoples’ Republic of China, and 
set out to handle the South-east Asia situation unilaterally. The 
instrument of this purpose was to be a South-east Asia Treaty 
Organization from which communists and other undesirables 
were to be excluded. SEATO was organized. Who joined? Brit- 
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ain, France, Australia, New Zealand and the United States 
representing Western Imperialism; and for Asia,—Pakistan, Thai¬ 
land and the Philippines. As the Wall Street journal caustically 
remarked: SEATO seemed to be an organization designed to 
defend Asia against the Asians! 

Through these crucial years in the rise of New Asia, Washing¬ 
ton has won and held the support of the jackals. The lions have 
stayed out of reach. 

British policy has been exactly opposite. Britain has dealt 
continuously with the strong nations of Asia as well as with the 
weak ones, as a matter of course. 

We have gone into this matter, in our discussion of the USA 
and the world power struggle, because we feel that it typifies 
Washington's approach to international problems, the approach 
of the braggart and the bully. Such an approach attracts jackals 
and repels lions. It wins Washington a few sycophants and 
alienates the bulk of the world. 

Before going further in our discussion of the USA and the 
world power struggle, we should like to remind our readers that 
the USA Oligarchy is a prisoner in the toils of a social system. 
The oligarchy follows a path determined by the social forces 
which animate and delineate the social system. 

First among these forces is the planet-wide spread of industri¬ 
alization. Until recently confined largely to West Europe, the 
destructive and constructive pressures of the industrial system 
may be met with at the present time on every continent and in 
virtually every country from Britain, the United States and the 
Soviet Union to Brazil, Arabia, Egypt and Indonesia. As we 
have pointed out in some detail, industrialization has reshaped 
the life of the United States profoundly, and in very short order. 
It is having similar effects elsewhere. 

Second only to industrialization is the disturbing, uplifting 
and annihilative force of nationalism, which is both destructive 
and constructive in political affairs as industrialization is in 
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economic and sociological affairs. The sweep of nationalism 
across Latin America during the 19th century destroyed the 
power of the Spanish Empire in that region and left, in its wake, 
a score of republics, modeled on the general outlines laid down 
in constitutions written at the close of the 18th century by the 
revolutionary leaders of France and the United States. Today 
the sweep of nationalism across Asia and Africa has resulted in 
a crop of peoples republics, whose fundamental law resembles, 
not the 19th century constitutions of France and the LISA, but 
the 20th century constitutions written by the revolutionaries of 
Mexico, the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ Republic of China. 

T hird among these historical forces is the new emphasis on 
collective unity as opposed to the individualistic diversity which 
exercised so profound an influence on the thinking and actions 
of mankind during the Reformation and Renaissance in Eu¬ 
rope. Individualism made a profound impression on the life of 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Collectivism seems to be making 
at least as profound an impression upon the life of the 20th 
century. 

Fourth is the deeply upsetting effects of modern mechanized 
warfare upon the power structure which we call western civili¬ 
zation. Two major wars and a score of minor ones within a single 
generation have unmade and made nations and empires and 
given an immense impetus to both industrialization and the 
drive among the colonial peoples for the self-determination of 
nationhood. 

Fifth, and finally, is the wide area in which world power has 
been and is being re-distributed. Until 1910 Europe was the 
world power center. Today the power center has shifted to 
North America, and increasingly to Asia. A new group of great 
powers is replacing those that led in the shaping of world policy 
during the previous generation. Furthermore, a world which 
generally accepted capitalism during the last century is now 
turning rapidly to collectivism. 
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These five social forces have had the effect of a social whirl¬ 
wind or hurricane on the pattern of life which our fathers and 
grandfathers accepted, approved and took for granted. Washing¬ 
ton policy makers, with honorable exceptions, hardly seem to 
be awake to the nature of these profoundly moving innovations. 
Consequently, their policies, in Asia as an example, blow about 
in the rushing winds of social change like the dry leaves whipped 
from their branches and rushed hither and yon in an autumn 
gale. 

Venturing across the frontiers, the USA Oligarchy found 
itself face to face with a tough problem in social engineering. 
Until 1917 it had to compete with half a dozen great capitalist 
powers and a dozen of secondary importance, already grouped 
in coalitions. At the outbreak of war in 1914 one of the two 
major coalitions was headed by Britain, the other by Germany. 
Britain, Germany and the other great powers were building 
private enterprise economies at home, and several of them were 
organizing empires abroad, modeled, in both cases, on the 
economy and the empire which had been established by Great 
Britain. 

After 1914 the USA Oligarchy was forced to maneuver in 
a complex and difficult conflict situation, with the planet as its 
field of operations. In one sense the foreign problem of the 
USA Oligarchy was the same as the domestic problem,—to 
create a limited international front which, under the existing 
conditions after the Russian Revolution of 1917 must be based 
upon the Right because the USA Oligarchy found itself on 
the right. 

This was the attitude taken by President Wilson toward the 
Mexican Revolution from 1915 to 1917 and toward the Mexican 
and Russian, German and Hungarian revolutions at the Ver¬ 
sailles Peace Conference in 1918 and 1919. It was the attitude 
taken by President Hoover toward the Chinese Revolution at 
the end of the 1920s and by President Roosevelt toward the 
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Spanish Revolution in the 1930s and 1940s. It was the attitude 
taken by President Truman toward the uprisings in East Europe 
and Asia during the 1940s and by President Eisenhower toward 
the delicate and dangerous European-Asian-African situations 
in the 1950s. The United States Government, like the United 
States Oligarchy, of which the government was an essential in¬ 
strument, was anti-communist and had been so for four decades. 

Basic divisions in the world after the Russian Revolution of 
1917 left the Washington Government no choice. It must op¬ 
pose revolution and stamp out communism. 

As the decades melted into one another, the communist seg¬ 
ment of the world grew in size and importance. At the outset, 
it was a minor irritant. By the mid-1950s two-fifths of the human 
race were living in countries committed to the building of 
socialism. Thus, step by step the world was divided into a 
capitalist sector and a communist sector. Since the LISA was 
capitalist and the USA Oligarchy had launched a crusade to 
stamp out communism, the communist sector was out-of-bounds 
for Washington, to be boycotted, encircled, blockaded. From 
Washington’s point of view, by 1955, two-fifths of mankind 
lived in enemy territory. 

Beginning an international campaign by naming nearly half 
of the human race as enemy is dangerous strategy, for unless all 
the remaining segments of humanity can be corralled and unified 
behind Washington’s assumptions, policies and plans, Washing¬ 
ton might suddenly find itself in a minority position. 

Having made this initial move officially, in 1946 and 1947, 
at the instigation of Winston Churchill, Washington and Lon¬ 
don found themselves at the head of an anti-communist coalition, 
which, to be effective, must include a powerful, integrated bloc 
in West Europe, and after 1949 when the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic was launched, a similar bloc in Asia. In West Europe 
this bloc must embrace a rearmed Germany, and in Far Asia a 
rearmed Japan, willing to accept USA leadership. A glance at 
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the course of world events since the wars end in 1945, with this 
thesis in mind, will show how naive , unsound and unworkable 
was the Truman Doctrine, broadcast to the world on March 
12, I947 . 

Any nation or people which went communist became auto¬ 
matically the enemy of the United States Oligarchy, and would 
be treated accordingly. As communism expanded through East 
Europe and Asia after 1945, the areas which the Washington 
Oligarchy could still call friend shrank correspondingly. Hence 
the haste and urgency behind the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. President Truman said, in announcing Washing¬ 
ton's intention of giving direct aid to Greece, Turkey and any 
other nation threatened by communism, that it was a pity that 
the United Nations could not act in the matter, but that the 
issue was immediate and the United Nations action might be 
slow, therefore unilateral action by the United States was 
imperative. 

There was a like urgency in the organization of EDC, in 
jumping into the Korean civil war, in founding NATO and 
SEATO. Presidents Truman and Eisenhower thought the years 
from 1945 to 1954 were the most critical in the history of the 
Republic. If they had said in the history of the USA Oligarchy 
they would have been closer to the facts. The USA Oligarchy 
is running a race with time,—with history, a race that it can win 
only if it is able to restore capitalism on one hand and contain 
and restrict communism on the other. 

For a decade Washington labored to create the West European 
bloc,—with the Marsall Plan, EDC, NATO, Organization of 
European States, to no avail. The problem was difficult while 
British Labor was in office, up to 1951. It grew more arduous 
with the Conservatives governing Britain during the following 
years. The chief obstacle to the success of Washington's policy 
was Great Britain. 

Britain had never been anti-communist. Under Labor the 
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British Communist Party functioned and Britain traded with 
the Soviet Union. Under the Conservatives the Communist 
Party flourished, Britain traded with the Soviet Union; and 
after 1949 Britain recognized the Peking Government, con¬ 
tinued to trade with China. In response to protests from Wash¬ 
ington, London pointed out, politely but firmly, that trade with 
East Europe and Asia was indispensable to the survival of 
British economy. Furthermore, Britain refused to be integrated 
into a West European bloc, on the ground that Britain was 
primarily not a European power but a world power, with prior 
commitments to the Commonwealth, the Empire and to the 
sterling bloc. 

Washington’s troubles in attempting to integrate Europe 
and restore capitalism did not end with Britain. France and 
Italy were weak economically and politically incapacitated by 
promotion of a new coalition of parties and a new administra¬ 
tion every three or four months. In both countries the Com¬ 
munist Parties were among the best-organized and the largest; 
and Communist influence with the trade unions and even with 
the middle class was extensive. Britain would not be anti¬ 
communist. France and Italy could not be anti-communist. 
Washington, in desperation, proposed bringing into the Euro¬ 
pean bloc Spain and Turkey, both of whom were definitely anti¬ 
communist. Britain and France were firm in their opposition to 
Spain’s participating in the European bloc. Washington over¬ 
rode their veto and made a deal with Spain anyway. 

Elsewhere we have noted the failure of Washington to get 
substantial support from Britain and France for her police action 
in Korea and the anti-Washington role played by Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary Eden in the negotiations leading up to a 
cease fire in Indo-China. Equally stubborn has been the refusal 
of London to join Washington in its support of Chiangs rump 
government in Formosa. By the autumn of 1953 the State De¬ 
partment was prepared to go to almost any lengths to force 
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through the policy of rearming West Germany. Her chief op¬ 
ponent in this move was France. 

At no time between 1946 and 1955 was USA policy for 
Europe more than a feeble pretense. At no time was West 
Europe integrated or coordinated, except in name. More im¬ 
portant still, in terms of Washington’s strategy, West Europe 
was not anti-communist. Observers and students in this field 
must never lose sight of the fact that Britain and not the Soviet 
Union was the immediate stumbling block in the path of 
Washington’s efforts to coordinate, unify and dominate the 
economic and political life of West Europe. 

One of Washington’s chief agencies for the unification of 
West Europe and of Far Asia was the distribution of what 
social workers call 'outdoor” relief, because the victims of mis¬ 
fortune are aided in their own homes. In the decade following 
the War of 1939-45, the United States distributed some $40 
billions of outdoor aid, or about $4 billions per year. Three- 
quarters of this aid went to Europe. 

Initially, Washington’s aid was described as without political 
strings. It was not long, however, before the people in coun¬ 
tries receiving the aid (Italy, for example) realized that if 
they voted "wrong” in the pending election, USA aid would be 
stopped. Theodore White’s Fire in the Ashes tells the story of 
Washington’s intervention in the internal affairs of European 
recipients of USA outdoor relief. It is a reporter’s story, told 
without apparent prejudice, of the army of bureaucrats who 
marched in from Washington and took up a strategic position 
in the power center of each country receiving aid, and then 
proceeded to lay down the economic and political lines the oc¬ 
cupied country must follow if the next installment of aid was 
to be expected. 

Foreign intervention of almost any type is irksome to people 
accustomed to handling their own affairs. Intervention is so 
annoying and is accompanied by experiences so humiliating that 
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efforts are made to dispense with it as soon as possible. Mean¬ 
while the victims of philanthropic aggression grow increasingly 
restive under the exasperations of intrusion, interference, inter¬ 
vention and usually some form of “friendly” military occupation. 

Perhaps, as Washington officials so often state, USA aid 
saved West Europe from communism in the years following 
1945. But it resulted, not in gratitude and friendliness for the 
United States, but in increased restiveness under Washington's 
clumsy efforts to dictate and coerce. 

The test of USA control over West Europe and its policies 
came with the Geneva Conference of 1954. Having failed to 
prevent the conferees from meeting in Geneva, and having 
played down the proposed conference to the best of his ability, 
Secretary Dulles left Geneva after the first week of formal ses¬ 
sions and went back to Washington. He let it be known that 
there was no use negotiating because the Communists would 
not play fair and there was no chance that the Conference, even 
it successful, could resolve the tensions in South-east Asia. 
Alter Mr. Dulles departure, the Geneva Conference, under the 
guidance of Eden, Molotov and Chou, brought the Indo-China 
war to an end and went far toward clearing up the South-east 
Asian tangle. For the moment the chief USA allies in Europe 
were not merely out of hand, but were following policies of 
which the State Department had disapproved, noisily, while for 
the time being the USA was by its own choice excluded from 
taking part in this important aspect of the world power struggle. 

Effectiveness in a world situation which classed forty percent 
of mankind as “enemies” demanded that the other sixty percent 
be aligned with Washington, if the USA Oligarchy was to 
control and direct world affairs as effectively as it handled 
domestic policies. Instead of having the sixty percent in hand, 
Washington faced restiveness in West Europe, revolt in the 
Association of American States, ineffectiveness in Asia where 
only the jackals stood with the USA. In 1955 the Bandung Con- 
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ference, representing over half the human race, ignored the 
Washington line and unanimously adopted a set of resolutions 
against imperialism, for peace and for a strong United Nations. 
One of the most telling examples of Washington s failure to 
establish leadership abroad is the bold, vigorous, energetic and 
often anti-American lead in international affairs taken by India. 
By comparison with the highly effective organization of the 
USA Oligarchy for the handling of domestic affairs, its foreign 
policy apparatus is a sorry mess. 

One look at this picture of the role of the USA in the world 
power struggle must convince an unbiased observer that here 
is the real “international conspiracy,”—the real threat to the peace 
and happiness of mankind. Like the domestic conspiracy of the 
oligarchy to seize power and rule the USA in violation of its 
basic traditions, principles and practices, its Declaration ol Inde¬ 
pendence and its Constitution, this is a conspiracy organized 
by one rich, powerful nation, its allies, dependencies and mer¬ 
cenaries, to rule the majority ol the human race, with soft words 
and phony arguments if possible, otherwise with nuclear bombs. 
Nor need we go further in search of explanations for the world¬ 
wide growth of anti-Americanism. From all accounts this anti- 
Americanism is more in evidence among the allies and depend¬ 
encies of Washington than in countries of the enemies which it 
is proposing to incinerate. 

This picture is not new to history. Again and again big bullies, 
armed with big clubs, have threatened the security and happi¬ 
ness of the human race. The present generation has produced 
a number of them, both in Europe and in Asia. Without excep¬ 
tion they have been eliminated by an alerted, alarmed, outraged 
world. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


TIIE DRIFT TO MILITARISM 


As recently as 1898 the United States was not considered to 
be one of the principal military powers. The defeat of Spain in 
a few weeks, followed by participation and victory in two gen¬ 
eral wars, vast wealth and the diversion of a large segment of the 

national income and of science and engineering skills from 

o o 

civilian output to arms production, have pushed the country into 
a position of top-rank military prominence in less than half a 
century. 

Government expenditures have risen more rapidly than na¬ 
tional production. The ratio of increase is dwarfed by the spec¬ 
tacular growth of spending for national security. Gross national 
production in 1954 was three and a half times 1929; government 
spending for goods and services rose to nine times 1929; na¬ 
tional security expenditures grew from $1.3 billions in 1929 to 
$50 billions in 1954 or thirty-eight times the 1929 figure. 

James H. Breasted, in his History of Egypt, tells of the or¬ 
ganization by the Egyptians of their first professional army. 
Since none of the neighbors were similarly equipped with pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, the Egyptians defeated and subjugated them. 
1 he victories brought Egypt a century and a half of prosperity 
with supply contracts for business men, careers in business and 
the armed forces for generations of young men, and employment 
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for the erstwhile little-employed. This historical example ex¬ 
plains, on a small scale, what is now happening to the United 
States. 

United States citizens lived tensely and unhappily during a 
decade of depression, from 1929 to 1939. Since 1940 they have 
had an experience new in United States history,—sixteen con¬ 
secutive years of unusually high productivity and exceptionally 
lull employment, with incomes generally up-and-up. Excepting 
those who are too ignorant or indifferent to give the matter a 
thought, Americans know that this era of abounding prosperity 
is due in large measure to war preparations and the immense 
destructivity of present-day warfare which necessitates constant 
replacement. By and large, they prefer the prosperity to the de¬ 
pression, with all attendant circumstances. 

USA military production areas hum with new residents and 
businesses. The district around Nassau County’s Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, is typical of what is happening through the country. 
An engineer and long-time resident of Long Island wrote in The 
Nation (July 30, 1955): “The county is booming with defense 
prosperity, with an annual payroll running into the millions and 
Levitt-type houses springing up all over. Population, estimated 
by the Long Island Lighting Company at 1,032,460 as of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1955, has skyrocketed 43.7 percent since 1950. To accom¬ 
modate these people, some 95,000 new houses have been built 
in five years. There is much to support the local claim that Nas¬ 
sau is the 'fastest-growing county in the United States’ ... A 
new society, in fact, is coming into power in Nassau—a society 
of physicists, engineers, and technicians, sprung from technology 
and nurtured by the demands of the cold war . . . What brings 
them to Nassau is the same inducement that brings them to 
related defense areas: the appeal of high salaries and good work¬ 
ing conditions . . . Sales Management magazine estimates Nas¬ 
sau buying power at a figure greater than $8,000 per family . . . 

"In spite of the good money and pleasant work, however, these 
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scientists and engineers working in defense tend to be ridden 
by anxieties and frustrations. Although the security hysteria has 
lessened, there are still periodic 'clearances/ Unlike bricklayers, 
bartenders, baseball players, or tycoons, these professionals can¬ 
not discuss their work with friends and neighbors because it is 
'classified—that is, confidential or secret. If they hold views, 
they feel they must be cautious about expressing them. I know 
of one engineer who reads liberal publications regularly but 
would not dream of having them delivered by mail. 

"The idealists among them are even worse off. They suffer 
continuously from a nagging ambivalence with regard to the 
prospects lor world peace. Since the defense business thrives on 
crisis, their jobs depend on the world’s being kept in a constant 
uproar. Yet as engineers know as well as anyone else that crisis 
may be followed by catastrophe. With one side of their being 
they passionately long for peace. Subconsciously, they fear that 
peace means depression.” 

Wherever we went in 1952-55, we saw evidence of this spec¬ 
tacular expansion of national defense activity. Immense acre¬ 
ages of army, air loree and navy installations are fenced off and 
posted with warning signs along the highways. Huge air fields 
are crowded with currently-used and obsolete planes. In and near 
population centers military jet planes crackle paths across the 
skies and are so much a matter of course that they attract little or 
no notice. "All over America these days” reads a current Convair 
airplane advertisement, "the blast of supersonic flight is shat¬ 
tering the old familiar sounds of city and countryside. The next 
time jets thunder overhead, remember that the pilots who fly 
them are not willful disturbers of your peace; they are patriotic 
young Americans affirming your New Sound of Freedom!” 

Wherever we went virtually everyone with whom we talked 
was conscious and perturbed concerning the testing and stock¬ 
piling of atomic weapons and the probabilities of their use in 
another war. Yet they eagerly took well-paid jobs in defense 
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plants. And conquering war heroes returning from Europe and 
Asia were welcomed and cheered with hysterical enthusiasm. 
The churches praised God for America's power, while the war¬ 
making apparatus, employing (directly* and indirectly) some ten 
or twelve million people, passed the ammunition. 

We were traveling through a country that was turning its back 
on its long-established tradition of peaceful pursuits and reluc¬ 
tantly, even timidly, entering its first age of militarism. We are 
almost inclined to use the word “bashfully” to describe the 
attitude of the country to its new role of arms stock-piling world 
prominence,—to the hesitating shift in USA public opinion from 
the rebellious song “I did not raise my boy to be a soldier” to the 
arrogant phrase “The Yanks are coming.” As a young man or 
woman is likely to approach first-love diffidently and bashfully, 
but behind whose negative attitudes there are positive ones, so 
similar contradictions mark the drift of the United States popu¬ 
lation into militarism. The person falling in love is driven along 
helplessly by forces which he nor she can either understand or 
control. At the same time he or she feels a pride in being able to 
love, and a tremulous hope of having his or her love returned. 
So the USA approaches its destiny irresolutely, yet with a swell¬ 
ing pride in the newfound power to crush, destroy, defeat and 
dominate. 

This pride is accompanied by the fond hope that militarism's 
dread havoc, which devastated Germany and Japan after the 
admirals and generals took over their countries, will never hap¬ 
pen here. USA militarists, it is felt, will be different and will do 
the American people no wrong. 

People in the United States, on the whole, seem to be ac¬ 
cepting militarism as the women of marriageable age accept sol¬ 
dier husbands. Since 1917 tens of millions of Americans have 
donned uniforms and fought in Europe and Asia or sailed the 
seas in warships. Each year a new levy of teen-age boys is in¬ 
ducted into the USA armed forces. For an entire generation 
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girls who looked forward to marriage have had to take it for 
granted that the men who were to become their husbands would, 
in all likelihood, be trained killers. We know a considerable 
number of young women who have married during the last four 
decades. Many of them are wed to soldiers or ex-soldiers. We do 
not know of a single instance in which the girls have refused 
to marry men because they had been members of the armed 
forces. There are not a few who feel a joyful pride in the military 
records of their men. 

We cannot say that the American people love militarism or 
enthuse about it. It is unknown territory in so far as they are 
concerned. But they accept it with something less than pride and 
something more than indifference. With military installations en¬ 
circling the planet, the people take it for granted that if a war 
gets well started anywhere, the United States will be in it—up to 
the eyes. 

Along with militarism the people of the United States accept 
a Federal budget in which two-thirds of all expenditures go for 
one department of the government—the Department of Defense. 
With it they take compulsory military servitude for male teen¬ 
agers who do not choose to volunteer for the armed forces. With 
it they take the civil defense signs along important highways: 
“In case of enemy invasion this highway will be open only for 
the armed forces,” which means that the local population will be 
bottled up like rats in traps while nuclear weapons rain down 
destruction and death. 

If the American people were asked to vote on peace or war, 
yes-or-no, most of them would, in most cases, choose peace with¬ 
out a second thought. But in an era of war making (the latest 
year-without-war w r as 1910) USA citizens are glad to be on the 
winning side and are interested to stay there. Therefore, also, 
they feel a sense of security in having as President a man who 
knows his way through the mazes of modern warfare. 

There are in the United States today two militant minorities,— 
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one pro-war and the other pro-peace. The pro-war minority, or 
“war party” as it is sometimes called, is led by men and women 
who are highly placed, governmentally, socially and economi¬ 
cally. The peace advocates are not a party, nor are they even 
united, but they are energetic, vocal and in some cases militant. 

The United States “war party” has plenty of economic support 
and a good press. In every situation, from Pearl Harbor through 
the ensuing years, they have been able to get their pro-war 
propaganda before the American people. The “war party” was 
led by President Roosevelt in 1941 and by President Truman 
in 1950. In the Indo-China crisis of 1954 and the Formosa crisfs 
of 1955, President Eisenhower took sides against the pro-war 
militants, but Vice-President Nixon was particularly prominent 
in the Indo-China crisis and through the first post-war decade, 
1945-55, senators and other responsible political leaders were 
out in front beating the war drums. 

In every war situation,—from Pearl Harbor in December, 
1941, to the present day, some of the admirals and generals have 
been outspokenly pro-war. Men who have chosen a career of 
war-making may be expected to take advantage of situations that 
enable them to show their prowess and win the promotions and 
honors that reward excellence in performance. 

Less in evidence, as a major pro war factor, is the immense 
apparatus that has been built up as a result of military appro¬ 
priations which run currently at around fifty billion dollars per 
year. An agency with tens of billions to spend can easily include 
in its personnel top-flight publicity and public relations experts. 
It can also maintain elaborate files and other administrative 
apparatus designed to keep the army, navy and air force in a 
favorable light before the public. 

Behind the armed forces, pushing for larger appropriations, 
positions of greater military strength, and a more vigorous use of 
the military as an instrument of Washington’s foreign policy, 
there are three immensely strong elements: (1) the business 
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interests, which are dependent in whole or part upon arms spend¬ 
ing for their continued prosperity; (2) the veterans organiza¬ 
tions, in which business and professional men play a leading 
role; £3) service clubs, and other voluntary associations, whose 
membership is made up largely of business men and profes¬ 
sionals. A fourth factor, of minor importance, is the network of 
research, educational and like institutions which are subsidized 
by grants from the armed services. 

“War-party” spokesmen are noisy, truculent and ubiquitous. 
Behind them they have some of the most powerful organized 
groups in the United States. 

Peace forces are of a vastly different character. They range 
from pacifists who put non-violence in the fore front of the social 
virtues, through radicals who have been trained to regard war as 
wasteful and destructive, to the immense, inert body of relatively 
comfortable folk who know that war is disturbing and who do 
not want to be disturbed. Significantly, while religious minorities 
like the Quakers, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventists, the Mennonites and the Doukhobors oppose war as a 
matter of religious principle, the major religious institutions of 
the United States have supported every war effort of the past half 
century. Despite occasional general pronouncements in favor of 
disarmament and negotiation, the United States Oligarchy can 
count upon the major religious organizations of the country as 
a vital supporting element in any situation involving a “justifia¬ 
ble” or “righteous” employment of armed force. As an earnest of 
their attitude, the church organizations furnish chaplains who 
serve with the anned forces, maintain morale, and on occasion 
interrupting their praise of God by helping to pass the am¬ 
munition. 

We have worked with the peace forces of the United States 
since 1916. At times these forces have played a role of considera¬ 
ble social and political significance, as they did in the Peoples' 
Council for Peace and Democracy, formed in 1917, or in the 
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subsequent energetic campaigns waged against the adoption of 
universal military training. Between whiles, the United States 
peace movement is confied to relatively small groups like the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peacemakers, the War Resisters 
League, the Women’s International League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom and a number of moderately active local groups. 

During the War of 1941-45 we heard the chief spokesman for 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation state that the horrors of mech¬ 
anized warfare would lead to a 'mass pacifist movement” when 
the fighting ceased. Another prominent pacifist was more spe¬ 
cific. Said he: "When this war is over (the 1941-45 conflict) 
there will be fifteen million Protestant pacifists in the United 
States.” Subsequent events proved both of these leaders to be 
completely out of touch with major historical trends. 

The closest thing to a mass pro-peace movement in the United 
States during recent years came early in the Korean War when a 
national conference was held in Chicago to launch the American 
Peace Crusade. A parallel movement developed when the Stock¬ 
holm Peace Petition, calling for the abandonment of weapons of 
mass destruction, was circulated. Both efforts were labeled "com¬ 
munist” by the religious and pacifist organizations of the country 
and both were reduced to political inconsequence by economic 
and social pressures, accompanied by minor local interference by 
the police or other government agencies. 

Pro-war forces in the United States are massive and formida¬ 
ble. Under ordinary circumstances they have behind them not 
merely the vast institutional apparatus of the armed forces, but 
they enjoy public favor, together with some active and much 
passive public support. American peace forces are made up of 
tiny minorities, at odds among themselves, without a single im¬ 
portant publication to champion their cause. The major channels 
of communication are in the hands of the war makers and their 
backers. 

A significant test of the situation may be made by considering 
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the position of the large high school population in the United 
States (more than seven million teen-agers are enrolled in the 
nation’s high schools). The National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers sends literature into the high schools at will. So do the 
Chambers of Commerce and other business organizations. The 
American Legion has similar privileges, as do spokesmen for 
various departments of government. We know of cases where 
Defense Department spokesmen were given chances to present 
to the students the attractions and opportunities of military 
careers. But pacifist speakers are generally denied an opportunity 
to present their point of view to the students, although the right 
of conscientious objection to war is recognized under the law of 
the land. The profit-seekers and the war-makers have the inside 
track when it comes to reaching teen-agers through the schools. 

For years we have said: “We will gladly go far out of our way 
and pay our own expenses if we can talk to a group of high school 
students.” We made this offer again and again during the ex¬ 
tensive tours we took in 1952-55. Through those years we never 
were given a single chance to talk in a public high school. Once 
we came very close to it, a talk being arranged through a student, 
for a discussion group he headed. We were to meet at lunch 
time, in the school cafeteria, at a corner table. The principal of 
the school met our car as we drove up, escorted us to his office 
and detained us there all during the lunch hour, chatting on this 
and that, and keeping us from our appointment. Then he politely 
escorted us to our car and saw us drive off the premises. It was 
very smoothly but effectively done. 

USA policy today is being made by military men. The chief 
executive of the country is a professional soldier. Two-thirds of 
all Federal spending is for military purposes. The country may 
be peace loving, as spokesmen so frequently assert, but the peace 
forces are to the war forces as are pygmies to giants. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


THE OLIGARCHY HAS OVER-REACHED ITSELF 


One of the bizarre developments of the post-war struggle for 
world power has been the use of the terms “free nations” and 
“free peoples” to designate the USA and its allies. A world power 
coalition may adopt any name that it pleases, such as “Western 
Bloc,” or it may even go so far as to describe itsell and its asso¬ 
ciates as “The Grand Alliance.” People will accept the name. 
But for a coalition including the Spanish Dictatorship of Franco, 
the Greek Monarchy, the Turkish and Pakistan Oligarchies and 
the despotisms, little and great, which guide the destinies of most 
Latin American states and of the Middle Eastern states, to allude 
to itself as The Free Nations is at the very least a strain on the 
English language as it is spoken and understood. 

In this report on USA Today we have tried to point out that 
one of the current preoccupations of the United States Oligarchy 
is the suppression of intransigent minorities. The United States 
guarantees freedom to the holders and supporters of wealth and 
power. This is plutocratic despotism and nepotism, not freedom. 

There is a deeper sense, however, in which the United States, 
leader of the “free” nations is unfree. The country is a prisoner 
of social forces over which it has not even the rudiments of 
control. In order to be free an individual or a nation must be able 
to make and implement decisions, without restraint, restriction or 
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coercion. The oligarchy is not free in this sense—rather it is the 
plaything of forces which are buffeting it about and which 
threaten to overwhelm and destroy it. 

We wish to stress this point because we believe that by talking 
so confidently and so often about '‘freedom/' spokesmen for the 
oligarchy have not only misused the word “freedom/' but have 
got themselves into the dangerous habit of over-estimating their 
possibilities, and consequently throwing themselves off balance. 

The point may be illustrated by the operation of three potent 
social forces which are currently driving the Washington Gov¬ 
ernment beyond its own frontiers. The first of these is economic, 
pure and simple. President Eisenhower in his press conference of 
January 19, 1955, said, “We have an expanding economy." So 
we have. Having expanded from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific, and across territory occupied by various Indian tribes, 
and into southwest territory belonging to Mexico until its title 
was transferred to the United States by the War of 1846-48, the 
expanding USA economy at the turn of the century began to 
cross the frontiers, first into Latin America and Canada, then 
into Europe, Asia, Africa—to seek profit through the sale of 
goods, the investment of capital, and the acquisition of needed 
foods and raw materials. Historically, this expansive force of an 
expanding economy, serving growing urban populations with 
rising standards of living, has driven its devotees through ad¬ 
venture, aggression, invasion, war, conquest and colonial ex¬ 
ploitation which exposed the tissues of their societies to the rav¬ 
ages of the social cancer about which we wrote in Chapter 
Twelve. 

Parenthetically we observe that it would have been much 
better for ourselves and the world, if our forebears had aban¬ 
doned the principle of an expanding, competitive economy, and 
in its place had planned and developed a cooperative economy, 
with a large degree of local self-sufficiency; and instead of striv¬ 
ing to make a few rich men richer, had sought, through the 
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extension of the general welfare, to advance the health and 
happiness of all mankind. But that is wishful imagining. Today, 
we in the United States have on our hands a monster, called an 
expanding economy, which has aggressed across frontiers into 
every quarter of the planet. At this juncture, with a sixty billion 
dollar Federal Government and a forty billion dollar military 
machine, it is continuing the expansion through the agency of 
the Department of State, the Department of Commerce and the 
Defense Department,—this last with its more than three million 
personnel, many of them conscripts, and its stockpiles of death¬ 
dealing machines quartered on “United States'’ military bases 
located wherever there is an opportunity for profit making. 

This Frankenstein, labeled “an expanding economy,” ranges 
the planet today, the greatest single menace to the peace, well¬ 
being and happiness ol mankind, including, of course, the people 
of the USA. It has dragged the country into five wars in a little 
over fifty years: with Spain, 1898; in the Philippines, 1899- 
1901; into Europe, 1917-18; into Europe and Asia, 1941-45 and 
into Korea, 1950-52. It would also have dragged the nation into 
the Indo-China War of 1947-54, and into a war over Formosa in 
1955 had not the people of the USA and the fifteen-sixteenth 
of mankind living outside the USA entered a resounding protest. 

Perhaps the most horrible part of the entire episode is the 
inability of the oligarchs to control the creature which they have 
called into being. In the story, Frankenstein built a mechanical 
robot which got out of hand and turned to ravaging and destroy¬ 
ing the world. For “Frankenstein” read “USA Oligarchy” and 
for “robot” read “an expanding economy” and the fable comes to 
life with terrifying implications. 

We have been saying that there are three potent social forces 
that are driving the Washington Government to aggress beyond 
its own frontiers. The first of these forces is an expanding econ¬ 
omy. The second is the age-old illusion that the more wealth 
people possess the happier they will be. So the oligarchy, through 
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its emissaries and agents, its expropriators and executioners, 
roams the earth looking for the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

The third force is closely akin. Having lived through a British 
Century, the 19th, during which the Oligarchy of Great Britain 
told mankind what to do and where to go, power-hungry mem¬ 
bers and out-riders of the USA Oligarchy propose to usher in an 
American Century, the 20th, during which the USA Oligarchy 
will tell mankind what to do and where to go. Some of us have 
suggested to the USA oligarchs that it would be juster, more gen¬ 
erous, kindlier and wiser to dedicate our efforts to creating a 
Human Century, devoted to the task of providing an opportunity 
for the greatest possible number of healthy and happy human 
beings to live on the planet. The oligarchy calls us un-American, 
however, and threatens with ostracism, the penitentiary or worse 
those who hold and express such dangerous thoughts. 

These three forces—an expanding economy, greed for gold 
and the lust for power, taught since colonial days, written into 
our basic laws and embodied in our present-day institutions,— 
for short, the American-way-of-life, arc driving the oligarchy and 
herding the people of the USA across the frontiers, into terri¬ 
tories occupied by other peoples. We imagine that this is the 
most immediate and ominous menace confronting mankind at 
this present moment in history. 

From the standpoint of the oligarchy such views of the inter¬ 
national scene are ‘'unpatriotic/' “un-American” and "traitorous." 
Since the population of the USA constitutes only one-sixteenth 
of mankind, and since according to our social theories based on 
the principles of popular sovereignty and the greatest good to 
the greatest number, the welfare of the majority must have top 
priority, it does not become a tiny minority to put its way of life 
above the well-being of a vast majority. If these assumptions 
are correct, the USA Oligarchy is aggressing against the basic 
rights of the majority of the human race. If, as we assume, the 
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first loyalty of a social scientist is to truth, the second to the 
general welfare and the third to excellence in craftsmanship, 
while the oligarchy may feel that this analysis threatens its 
special privileges, we challenge it to debate the issue as a matter 
of ethics (on principle); as a matter of sociology (the maximum 
of joyous abundant living); and as a matter of economics (con¬ 
servative and efficient utilization of nature and the provision of 
humanity with an adequate, dependable flow of the goods and 
services required to furnish the necessities and decencies of the 
good life 1 ). We think the time has come for humanity in this 
Human Century to enjoy peace and plenty by giving the general 
welfare priority over special interests. 

When President Truman dropped the atom bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima, blotting out a city “to save American lives,” he overlooked 
the fact that an American life is just another human life and 
that all humans are entitled to an equal opportunity for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The Nazi oligarchs insisted 
that Germans were a special creation of favored beings, a master 
race, whose lives should be spared and enriched at all costs. Are 
the USA oligarchs to take such a stand? If not, they must agree 
with our formulation of the highest social objective: the greatest 
number of healthy, useful and happy human beings, whether 
or not they are Americans. 

Another matter of grave consequence confronts the United 
States in its dealings with the world. Immediately before the 
outbreak of war in 1914 there were half a dozen great capitalist 
powers. Today there is but one—the United States. All of the 
others have been destroyed (as were Russia and Austria- 
Hungary) or defeated (as were Germany, Italy and Japan) or 
bankrupted (as were France and Britain). Other than the 
United States, Britain alone among the capitalist nations can 
claim the status of a great power. 

Before 1914 the world was capitalist and all of the great 

1 Nearing, Scott, Economics for the Power Age, New York: John Day, 1952. 
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powers were of this persuasion. That capitalist world has been 
wrecked during the past four decades by expansion, profit ac¬ 
cumulation, depression, inflation, war and revolution. Can 
capitalism be restored beyond the “Iron Curtain”? Unlikely. Can 
capitalist West Europe (Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
West Germany) restore capitalism to its 19th century position 
of world dominance? Improbable. Can capitalism persist in one 
country,—the USA? We doubt it. 

USA policy makers who attempt to chart a course and win 
success in the field of foreign relations must deal with the 
representatives of rival nations who are, in many respects at least 
their equals, and to some degree their superiors. But this is not 
the chief cause of the failure of the United States Oligarchy in a 
complex situation like that in the Far Pacific. Their real problem 
is historical rather than one of current routine. As representatives 
of the only remaining first-class capitalist power, USA spokes¬ 
men must deal with a world that was until recently under all- 
but-complete control of the chief capitalist nations and empires, 
but that today is going its own way toward a social pattern which 
USA leaders have called “an international conspiracy.” 

The USA Oligarchy is not free because it is the hapless victim 
of social forces which have played havoc with predecessors who 
built their policies on the quicksand of expansionism. It is 
not free because it rules, directly, over only one of several great 
powers. It is not free because, currently, it has become obsessed 
with the anti-communist phobia. Its chief preoccupation is to 
discover what the communists are trying to do, and to checkmate 
them. USA policy thus becomes a series of reactions to com¬ 
munist moves. So long as the communists continue to act in ac¬ 
cordance with their declared purposes, and so long as the coali¬ 
tion of “free” nations persists in being anti-communist, the USA 
Oligarchy must continue to follow where the communists lead. 

Acting on the false assumption that it is free to lead, at home 
and abroad, the USA Oligarchy has made two fatal commit- 
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ments. The first of these was announced by President Truman 
in March, 1947, and assumed by President Eisenhower: to go 
to the assistance of any nation or people threatened, from within 
or without, by communism. The second commitment was the 
promise to use armed force if necessary to carry the first com¬ 
mitment into effect. Treaties made on the basis of these world¬ 
wide commitments obligate the USA Government to provide 
military assistance to Canada and a score of Latin American 
countries (the entire Western Hemisphere); to all of West 
Europe, including the eleven NATO countries, Spain and Yugo¬ 
slavia; to Iran, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, the SEATO nations, 
Japan, Korea and Chiang’s government in Formosa. 

It is no secret in official Washington that should “these omi¬ 
nous sight drafts be presented for payment”, the USA Govern¬ 
ment has neither the man power nor the military equipment to 
honor them. As the frog in Aesop s fable, who in demonstrating 
her bigness puffed and puffed and puffed herself out until she 
burst, so the USA may well spread itself too far. Militarily, at 
least, Washington is seriously over-extended. It is long on prom¬ 
ise and short on the means necessary for performance. These 
commitments lie at the basis of USA foreign policy today. They 
assume that the economic and military forces at the disposal of 
the oligarchy are sufficient, single-handed, if necessary, to impose 
the American Way (in this case, anti-communism) upon any 
people, any time, anywhere. If the Washington Government is 
unable to meet its treaty obligations, the Truman-Dulles anti¬ 
communist position is a glaring example of over-commitment. 2 

When President Truman declared his anti-communist policy 

2 On the theory of over commitment, see George F. Kennan’s American 
Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1951). Mr. Kennan, 
from a long experience inside the State Department, refers to the dilemma of 
USA foreign relations as ‘‘dangerous ana problematical in the extreme.” 
(p. 3) See also Walter Lippmann’s 17 . S. Foreign Policy (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1943). In Chapter II Mr. Lippmann, from experience inside and outside of the 
government, describes USA foreign relations as “insolvent.” Chapter III is 
devoted to a summary of “The Foreign Commitments of the United States.” 
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in 1947, he and his advisers were laboring under one of the 
major delusions of statesmen,—the fallacy that military action 
is definitive and decisive. President Roosevelt, a 'navy man” 
and President Eisenhower, an "army man” are victims of the 
same delusion. 

The steady build-up of USA military spending and military 
strength is the outcome of the assumption that to be strong mili¬ 
tarily is to be secure. If the gravest, menace facing the USA 
Oligarchy is communism, and if the communists are strong 
militarily, the USA must be stronger,—enough stronger to im¬ 
pose its will on them. Consequently, military spending has been 
stepped up from $12-$ 15 billions per year before 1950 to 
$35^40 billions today. 

This build-up of spending for military purposes strengthens 
the armed forces in relation to the other government agencies. 
If two-thirds of government spending goes to the military; in the 
long run, two-thirds of the influence in making government 
policy decisions will pass into their hands; more and more 
generals and admirals will occupy policy-making positions and 
will carry out their basic assumption that to be militarily strong 
is to be politically and socially secure. Thus, military outlooks 
and military personnel increasingly have determined USA policy 
and have led into military alliances and into the wars of the 
past forty years. 

This is militarism in power. Militarism has been "by far the 
commonest cause of the breakdown of civilizations during the 
four or five millennia which have witnessed the score or so of 
breakdowns that are on record up to the present date.” 3 

Widespread acceptance of the basic assumption of military 
science that armed strength guarantees security (linked with 
fear, greed, indifference, frustration and the cult of violence) 
is eating out the vitals of USA society. This is the social cancer. 
Its roots reach down into the theories and assumptions of the 

8 Toynee, Arnold J., War and Civilization, p. 130. 
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American Way. Its practices include the age-old, currently 
familiar, destructive techniques of militarism,—the social cancer 
of history. 

The USA Oligarchy has over-estimated its strength, over- 
committed and thus over-reached itself. In the vernacular, it 
has bitten off more than it can chew. Its social practices destroy 
the practitioner. It is another victim of over-expansionism—too 
big, too far, too fast. 
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Part IV 


The Tide Will Turn 




Chapter Eighteen 


WHO LEADS THE WORLD? 


Every Linked States schoolboy knows the stock answer to the 
question: Who leads the world? The United States, of course. 
Who else is there to lead? 

President Eisenhower described the relation of America to the 
present-day historical situation in these words: “Forces of good 
and evil are massed and armed and opposed as rarely before in 
history. . . . Freedom is pitted against slavery; lightness against 
the dark . . . Destiny has laid upon our country the responsibility 
of the free worlds leadership.” (Inaugural Message, January 20, 
1953) To the Newspaper Publishers Association on April 22, 
1954, ^ ie President said: “History has decreed that responsibility 
of leadership shall be placed on this nation.” Secretary of State 
Dulles, in his policy statements following his speeches of Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1953, in Paris and December 22, 1953, in Washington, 
asserted that if the world did not answer this important question 
of world leadership to Washington’s satisfaction, there was to be 
instantaneous and massive retaliation. 

This bluff-bluster-and-bomb line has been tested repeatedly 
since President Eisenhower took office in January, 1953. No¬ 
where was the test more decisive or more obviously conclusive 
than in the controversy over the continuance or discontinuance 
of the Indo-China War. 
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The issue arose after Vietminh forces had captured Dienbien- 
phu. Should the western world fight the victorious Vietminh 
Government or negotiate? Dulles-Radford-Nixon-Knowland and 
a host of their jingoist followers said “Fight!” Paris, Moscow, 
Peking and London said “Negotiate!” The negotiators won 
the day. 

So sure of themselves were the massive rctaliators that they 
presented Paris and London with a virtual ultimatum: “You 
fight or we pull out.” Secretary Dulles did pull out of Geneva 
after taking a perfunctory part in the opening ceremonies of the 
1954 Conference. He said, in effect, “We own the ball, the bat, 
and the catcher s mitt; we are taking our toys home with us so 
that there can be no game,” whereupon he and his Linder Secre¬ 
tary of State, General Smith, walked out on the Geneva Con¬ 
ference. Foreign Ministers Eden, Molotov, and Chou stayed on 
the job. After two months of painstaking negotiation, the Geneva 
Conference, with United States top negotiators absent for most 
of the time, brought to an end the seven-year war in Indo-China. 

Not only were United States’ leading diplomats absent from 
Geneva, but Secretary Dulles and State Department spokesmen 
repeatedly predicted the failure of the conference because of 
Russian and Chinese bad faith. After seven weeks, when it was 
evident that the Geneva Conference was going to arrange a 
cease-fire in Indo-China, Linder Secretary Smith returned to 
Geneva and Secretary Dulles flew to Paris. The power-politics 
game had gone on quite effectively in the absence of United 
States leadership. 

The United States did not lead the world either at the Berlin 
Conference of Foreign Ministers or at the subsequent Confer¬ 
ence on South-east Asia at Geneva. By every means at its com¬ 
mand, short of armed violence, Washington did its utmost to 
cripple the conference in Berlin and to torpedo that in Geneva. 
In both instances, Washington failed ignominiously. 

The United States is far ahead of its rivals in productive 
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power and wealth. Presumably it is better armed than any other 
nation, since its annual bill for armament tops the list. Despite 
its economic ascendancy and its superior fire-power, however, 
the United States does not lead. Instead, Washington spokes¬ 
men harangue, denounce, threaten, subsidize petty dictators 
in Spain, Greece, Formosa and South Korea, bully their weaker 
satellites, foment insurrections against governments which resist 
their domination, lecture their rivals, blackmail their dependents 
by threatening to withhold economic and military subsidies, 
and where they cannot have things their way, walk out on the 
discussion. Such activities may be described as sabotage, cloak- 
and-dagger diplomacy, or international gangsterism. By no dis¬ 
tortion of the English language can they be called leadership. 

Who does lead the world? No one nation, at the moment. 
Actually there are five top-ranking world powers: the United 
States, the Soviet Union, China, Britain, and India. Three of 
these powers—Britain, the Soviet Union and China—held the 
balance in Geneva and brought the conference to a successful 
conclusion. India supported the negotiators. Only the United 
States was openly hostile to the Geneva effort at finding a non- 
military solution to the threat of general war. The United States 
was out-maneuvered and isolated. Eden, Molotov and Chou 
held the field and won the day. 

The Geneva Conference of 1954 illustrated and demonstrated 
the precarious balance of world economic and political power, 
as between the Big Five. It showed up the arrogance and igno¬ 
rance of those who assert that America leads the world. It pro¬ 
vided one more bit of evidence to support the contention that 
the balance of world power is tipping away from the West 
toward the East, away from Europe and North America toward 
China, Soviet Central Asia, Siberia and India. The Bandung 
and San Francisco Conferences in 1955 under-scored the same 
thesis. 

World leadership is an open field at the present moment. USA 
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spokesmen blatantly assert their title to it but while they are 
strong on words, they are weak when it comes to decisive, effec¬ 
tive action in specific situations. 

A century ago British world leadership was an accepted fact. 
The British pound sterling was the world's medium of exchange. 
The British fleet sailed the seven seas. In every crisis situation, 
spokesmen tor British interests were on the spot with practical 
proposals and strong backing irom London. Britain had fought 
for three centuries,—against Spain, Holland and France, to win 
world leadership. After 1815 she exercised it without serious 
challenge until the closing years of the 19th century. 

When we went to Europe in the summer of 1953, one of 
our objects was to feel out the atmosphere in Britain, gauge 
the temper of the people, and observe at first-hand British econ¬ 
omy and British politics. The contrast between the culture 
climate in Britain and the United States was unbelievable, even 
to us, w T ho had visited and lived there on many occasions. It w r as 
relaxing and refreshing to leave the witch-hunt tensions of the 
United States for a land where people, despite severe losses and 
serious impending dangers, had kept its balance, preserved its 
good humor, and retained its long-established pattern of toler¬ 
ance and freedom under law. 

An American visiting Great Britain at the present time is 
impressed by the absence of fear or hysteria. Britons are neither 
tense nor over-excited; they go about their affairs in their usual 
matter-of-fact way. They are not afraid of each other; spy scares 
are non-existent. There are Communists in industry, in trade 
unions and in the Government service, but no one believes that 
50 million Britons, who held back the Nazi hosts single-handed 
in 1940, can be challenged by a few thousand local Communists. 

Is Britain afraid of the Soviet Union? There have been times 
when Britain and Russia have fought against each other. The 
last tussle was in the Crimea a century ago. It was a tough fight, 
but the British held up their end. Is there any reason to suppose 
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that they could not do as well again? “Anyway, why should we 
fight the Russians,” they say. “As long as the Bolshies stay home, 
minding their own business, and are willing to carry on two-way 
trade, why should not we British do likewise?” Soviet orders for 
ships, tools and textiles are pouring into the British Isles. These 
orders are backed by Soviet gold, tens of millions of dollars 
worth, flown to London and deposited in the Bank of England. 
Money talks, the world over. 

Almost every day Britons go to the Soviet Union and Soviet 
citizens visit Britain. Business men, labor men, artists and intel¬ 
lectuals return from Russia with the same report: “The people 
over there want peace while they try their hand at building a 
socialist society. As long as they do not interfere with us, can't 
we live and let live?” 

Three things concern the intelligent Briton (“worry” is too 
strong a word for his feeling). First, the possibility that the USA 
State Department may insist on fighting a war against Asia. This 
issue came up in 1950 when General MacArthur moved up to 
the Yalu River. It came up again when President Truman sug¬ 
gested the use of atomic weapons in Korea. It came up once 
again in the Dulles threat of instant and massive retaliation 
and in Vice-President Nixons assertions that the Communists 
could not be allowed to win in lndo-China. It dogged the For¬ 
mosa crisis of 1955. If the Indo-Chinese or the Chinese want 
to go Communist, say the British, that is their affair. The British 
believe that China should be recognized and allowed to take 
its seat in the United Nations, that Britain and other Western 
European countries should go on trading with the Far East, 
especially China, as they have done for centuries. In other 
words, no war in Asia. 

Second, the British dread another general war in which the 
British Isles, because of their position off the coast of Europe, 
will be an immediate target for atom and hydrogen bombs. 

The third British concern is with USA witch-hunting, book- 
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burning, neighborhood spying, and rough-and-tumble legislative 
inquisitions into the ideas and associations of citizens. The 
British, always well-mannered, have no idea of interfering in 
the domestic affairs of the United States, but they are uneasy 
because similar activities in Germany twenty years ago led into 
a world-wide war. Having such concerns, the British view their 
American cousins with a mixture of mild incredulity and alarm. 
No one feels quite safe while an armed lunatic is at large. 

Britain wants stability, security and a breathing spell. The 
British are supported in this position by Canada, India, France 
and the Soviet Union. In order to gain these objectives, British 
leaders, and especially those of the Conservative Party, are 
willing to recognize existing governments, admit them into the 
United Nations and do business with all and sundry, provided 
these policies do not lead to an infringement of opportunities 
which the British have enjoyed and still are enjoying. 

British pressure at the March, 1954, meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in Berlin was partly responsible for the Geneva Con¬ 
ference. British pressure took United States Administrator Stas- 
sen to Britain for a discussion that eased restrictions on East- 
West Trade. British insistence postponed the organization of a 
South-east Asia anti-Communist bloc until after the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. British persistence was a large factor in 
continuing the Geneva negotiations until the Indo-China armi¬ 
stice was arranged. British insistence plus the Bandung Con¬ 
ference of 1955 reduced tensions during the 1955 crisis over 
Formosa. British initiative, supplemented by that of Moscow, 
resulted in the Conference-at-the-Summit at Geneva in July, 
1955. In each of these instances, the position of London differed 
from that of the United States. In the Indo-China crisis, London 
supported by Moscow and Peking directly challenged Washing¬ 
ton and won their point by bringing the Indo-China War to 
an end. 

Britain led the world for generations. At the moment the 
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mantle of leadership has been torn from British shoulders, but 
British spokesmen talk composedly, quietly, politely and author¬ 
itatively,—in other words, like leaders. We cannot imagine a 
better experience for USA oligarchs and their hired executives 
and legislators, public relations spokesmen and other retainers 
than to spend a few months or, better still, years in London and 
other parts of Britain and the empire, observing and taking notes 
on the behavior patterns followed by men accustomed to world 
leadership. 
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Chapter Nineteen 


THE USA OLIGARCHY CANNOT SURVIVE 


Anyone with even an elementary knowledge of social forces 
must realize that the position of the USA Oligarchy is untenable, 
as untenable as that of the European feudal masters in the mid- 
19th century. At that point in history, the fate of feudalism had 
been decided. It was folly and madness to try to move the feudal 
ox-cart among the bourgeois horse-drawn and steam-driven ve¬ 
hicles of the 19th century. It is equally absurd to expect capital¬ 
ism to thrive beyond the point of its maximum usefulness. 

By continuing to support capitalism in its present stage of 
decline, USA leadership proves itself ignorantly and crudely 
regressive rather than progressive. Dictionaries define “progress” 
as “a moving onward or forward in space; advancement in 
growth, development or orderly course; improvement; advance¬ 
ment toward maturity or completion.” “Regress” is “retrograde; 
going, moving or tending backward; contrary; reversed.” Regres¬ 
sive leaders cannot hope to lead the world, unless they lead it 
in a retreat. 

The USA is playing the same regressive or retrogressive role, 
in the mid-2oth century, that Tsarist Russia played in the 19th. 
Both regimes tended to regression (totalitarian and authori¬ 
tarian), with a privileged few making policy. Both relied upon 
the backward rather than the forward look. 
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Regressive USA leadership, with its back to the future and its 
face toward the past, is attempting to build two related, inter¬ 
dependent structures. One is the United Front from the Right, 
a home power nucleus; the other is the structure of world eco¬ 
nomic and political leadership and domination. Both operations 
have been rush-jobs, hastily put together under the pressure of 
historical forces which threatened to engulf the remnants of 
capitalist imperialism in the years following 1918. It is impos¬ 
sible to get a sound perspective on the tasks which the USA 
Oligarchy has undertaken unless we realize their emergency 
nature and the brief time period into which they have been 
telescoped. 

Sudden shifts in the theory, outlook and practice of a ruling 
minority puts a severe strain on the structure of the oligarchy 
itself, but even more wracking is its effect on the relations be¬ 
tween the oligarchy and those over whom it wields power, 
whether these subjects and victims of oligarchical rule be at 
home or abroad. The USA Oligarchy moved in the two decades 
following the deep economic crisis of 1932-33 from a generally 
accepted theory and practice based upon the assumption of 
popular sovereignty to a theory and practice founded on the 
fascist concept of preserving a select few (a chosen people or 
super-race) and promoting their interests in the face of a barbar¬ 
ian (communist) threat. Under the pressure of this emergency, 
real or assumed, the oligarchy shifted power to the national exec¬ 
utive (the emergency powers granted the President of the United 
States by the Internal Security Act of 1950) and reduced the 
erstwhile free citizens of the Republic to the status of vassal 
followers of oligarchical leadership. As is customary in such 
instances, the power shift was to be for the duration of the 
emergency. 

The War of 1941-45, launched from its Pearl Harbor frame- 
up, lifted United States economy out of the 1929-39 decade of 
economic stagnation and threatened catastrophe and gave Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt his unprecedented fourth term in the Presidency. 
The war emergency opened the door upon a new era in USA life 
when The Leader would retain his official position on a semi¬ 
permanent basis. The 1941-45 war was also used to convince the 
American masses of the need for military preparedness in a 
chaotic historical situation and to give the oligarchy, particularly 
its Big Business segment, a chance to take over the government 
and operate it on the dollar-a-year basis. After this rehearsal, the 
official take-over by the Eisenhower billionaire cabinet of 1953 
was merely a matter of time and opportunity. The Asian revo¬ 
lution, with its swift unfoldment from 1945 to the turn-over 
in China in 1948-49, provided an additional justification for 
the oligarchical seizure of power and for the emergency powers 
conferred upon the President by the Internal Security Act. 

The rush of historical world forces between 1939 and 1950 
and the seizure of power during the same period by the oligarchy 
left the LISA public disturbed, confused and not a little fright¬ 
ened. The fact that the seizure had been legalized by the Inter¬ 
nal Security Act fooled only the credulous. The Congress 
functioning in 1950 belonged to the LISA Oligarchy in the 
same sense that Hitlers Parliament belonged to the German 
Oligarchy after 1933. Hitler, facing a similar problem twenty 
years earlier, had carefully legalized every move through the 
agency of a rubber-stamp legislature. In the United States as in 
Germany the public demanded reasons for the emergency pow¬ 
ers. Both oligarchies offered the same justification: The Com¬ 
munist Menace. 

The anti-communist drive staged by the USA Oligarchy was 
officially launched in 1946-47. It reached its peak only after the 
outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. The climax of the drive 
was the atom-spy hunt, culminating in the shameful execution 
of the Rosenbergs in 1953, as the anti-subversive hunt following 
the 1914-18 war had culminated in the infamous execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. 
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When history offered the USA Oligarchy its opportunity to 
seize power during the 1938-55 'emergency/' the oligarchy was 
unready to assume the task, especially on the foreign front, al¬ 
though serious preparations had been made for the exercise of 
power at home. The War of 1941-45 had enabled the oligarchy 
to stage a dress rehearsal by taking power "for the duration." But 
for the exercise of power in the foreign field there was no ade¬ 
quate preparation and no serious rehearsal of any sort because, 
until the Labor Party took office in England in 1945, both 
Roosevelt and Churchill had taken it for granted that London 
and Washington would jointly shape world policy, with London 
(Churchill) acting as senior partner, adviser and spokesman, 
and Washington (Roosevelt) playing the role of under-study 
and first-assistant to the British lead. 

Like any governing minority newly come to power, the USA 
Oligarchy has faced the three-fold problem of maintaining its 
own internal unity, liquidating out-spoken opposition, and es¬ 
tablishing and maintaining public support for its existence as a 
minority government and for the policies it formulates and 
executes. Hence, the liquidation of opposition and the re¬ 
education or brain-washing of the public went hand in hand. 

The liquidation of opposition in the LInited States and the 
brain-washing of the USA public were two parts of a unified 
pattern, designed to secure toleration from the USA public. If 
the moves of the oligarchy were carefully planned and timed it 
seemed probable that it could win public support and even, per¬ 
haps, public respect for what was essentially an unconstitutional, 
disreputable and treasonable move to seize power behind a care¬ 
fully planned barrage of scare-headlines and radio-made crises. 
General Eisenhower, with his victory halo, his personal popular¬ 
ity, his genial smile and non-committal attitude on public ques¬ 
tions, was counted upon to supply the respectability. 

It is noteworthy that during the entire seizure of power episode 
( I 939~55) the American public remained generally unaware of 
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the course and character of events because their attention was 
constantly occupied by a puppet show entitled “Communism 
is the Real Devil.” This fact is particularly significant because 
the same puppet show under the same title had been used for 
the same purpose with the same result in Italy, Japan and Ger¬ 
many. Thanks to the political ignorance of the USA electorate, 
carefully nurtured by the oligarchy's smoothly-working propa¬ 
ganda apparatus, the masses of the people, including most of 
the intellectuals, remained unaware of the coup. Even after 
Eisenhower had appointed his billionaire cabinet and Secretary 
of State Dulles had begun his globe-trotting campaign to build 
a worldwide United Front from the Right which would give 
the USA Oligarchy the same grip on the world scene that it 
already had on the domestic scene, the American public, by and 
large, remained ignorant of the larger implications or indifferent. 

We were able to check up during our 1952-55 journeys on this 
public inability to grasp the meaning and direction of the oli¬ 
garchy's program. Even as lately as 1955 most of the USA intel¬ 
lectuals with whom we came in contact had no clear picture of 
what was happening; still “liked Ike” even though they might 
disagree with him; thought he was “doing well for a man in his 
position,” and looked forward to a lessening of the witch hunt 
at home and the cold war abroad. We met many workers who 
had a better grasp of first principles than the intellectuals and 
a more coherent understanding of the course of events leading 
up to the seizure of power by the oligarchy. 

Our visit to West Europe in the summer and autumn of 
1953, sandwiched between our 1952-53 and 1953-54 journeys 
across the United States, coupled with our previous observa¬ 
tional trips in Europe and Asia, gave us an exceptional oppor¬ 
tunity to compare the brain-w r ashing done in Italy and Japan 
in the 1920s and Germany in the 1930s with that done in the 
USA in the 1940s and 1950s and to report that the techniques 
varied in detail, but that in their broad outlines they were closely 
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parallel. In all four cases, communism was the villain of the 
piece—the Devil in modern dress, with a red sickle in one hand 
and a red hammer in the other. 

On the whole, this puppet devil seemed to carry greater con¬ 
viction in the United States than elsewhere because the public 
was more naive and credulous and there was less organized 
opposition to the oligarchy in the United States than in any of 
the other countries where the puppet show was put on, and less 
organized protest and propaganda work. 

Opposition in Germany in the 1930s was particularly strong, 
coming from the Socialists, the Communists, the trade unions 
and from considerable sections of the more liberal churches. The 
Nazis, in their drive to power, therefore came face to face with 
millions of well-organized opponents. In the United States, 
active opponents of the oligarchy’s seizure of power were limited 
to comparatively few individuals and fewer groups. 

The great majority of the USA public believed the report of 
the oligarchy; accepted the fantastic assumption that “Com¬ 
munism is the Absolute Evil,” “the Devil Incarnate”; believed 
the garbled and mendacious accounts of conditions across the 
oceans; awaited anxiously and fearfully The Day when Soviet 
hordes were to roll across West Europe and Asia, jump the 
Atlantic and the Pacific in one fell swoop, take over the country 
and confiscate every last wash cloth and tooth brush. 

Modern history offers no more frightening example of the 
potency of propaganda in building up mass hysteria and depriv¬ 
ing its victims of even the rudiments of horse sense. Like Orson 
Welles' radio invasion from Mars that sent frantic people all 
over the country scuttling to the hills, the anti-communist cru¬ 
saders had the USA public running for cover and gasping for 
breath. The antics of the Congressional inquisitors, the purging 
of the school teachers and radio commentators and Hollywood 
actors, the unseemly haste with which the House and Senate 
rushed through legislation that violated precedent and tradition 
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and flouted the Constitution, the invasion of the elemental rights 
of American citizens, all moved on from excess to excess. The 
courts followed the hysterical lead of the legislative and execu¬ 
tive branches of government, over-riding the provisions of the 
Constitution as though they had been chance ordinances of a 
city council. 

We saw Arthur Miller’s play The Crucible as members of a 
packed New York audience in the winter of 1953. The play 
depicted the Salem witch hunt which had taken place in co¬ 
lonial days. There were audible gasps from the audience as 
people began to realize that the drama was a satire on the current 
anti-communist drive, and that these events of 17th century 
Salem were being re-enacted in real life in our own 20th century 
USA. 

A great variety of printed matter deals with this same theme 
of the fear and suspicion undermining the confidence and faith 
of the American people. One of the earliest of the books on the 
subject was O. J. Rogge’s Our Vanishing Civil Liberties. The 
Judges and the Judged by Merle Miller was a report made for 
the American Civil Liberties on black-listing in radio and tele¬ 
vision. The Troubled Air by Irwin Shaw put this in story form. 
Dan Gilmore’s Fear, the Accuser presented a general picture of 
the USA drive against opposition. Howard Fast’s realistic novel 
Silas Timberman pointed up the witch hunt on college campuses. 
This Happened in Pasadena, by David Hulburd, reports on the 
turmoil in one city school system. The Atom Spy Hoax, by Wil¬ 
liam A. Reuben, debunks the atom spy trials and attempts to 
show their motivation. The Judgment of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg by John Wexley is a monumental work dealing in 
detail with one of the most controversial cases in recent years. 
Carey McWilliams Witch Hunt gives a general picture of the 
drive against opposition. 

Facts regarding the hysterical tensions in the United States, 
together with many reports on other phases of the current drive 
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against dissent, have been widely reported in Europe and Asia, 
in the Communist countries, and likewise in the countries most 
closely allied to the USA. Should we be surprised then that 
people in France, Britain, Holland and Sweden, in the summer 
of 1953, asked us: “Is it true what we read in the newspapers 
about people being persecuted in your country because of their 
beliefs, and being sent to prison for belonging to some unpopular 
political party?’’ “1 las everybody gone crazy over there? Are 
there no sane people who realize what this means and where it 
will lead?” “Why are the American people so cowardly? Al¬ 
though they are the strongest nation on earth, they act as if 
they were alraid of their own shadows.” “Can we rely on allies 
who behave this way in an emergency?” “How can you talk of 
world leadership when you begin by turning your backs on half 
of the world, whose political and economic ideas happen to 
differ from your own?” 

Seizure of power by the USA Oligarchy seemed so simple and 
easy. A United Front from the Right would take the reins of 
authority inside the country. Following this coup, a World 
United Front from the Right, headed by the United States 
Oligarchy, would establish itself, consolidate its position and 
don the mantle of world leadership. The planners of this strategy 
under-estimated resistance, in the United States and in the 
world. They over-estimated their strength, particularly in the 
international field. And they under-estimated the relative im¬ 
portance of historical forces. They knew the rules of local politi¬ 
cal manipulation, but they were ignorant of social theory. They 
scorned some of their doughty opponents and they seem to have 
had no clear picture of the part played by mass opinion and 
mass movements. 

The USA Oligarchy cannot survive, first, because it is out¬ 
moded and is being superseded historically; second, because of 
its recent mushroom growth and its present over-expansion and 
over-confidence; third, because in the present-day tangle of 
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international relations the oligarchy has chosen a course that will 
lead to its own defeat and elimination; and fourth, because in 
the cold war now building up in the USA the oligarchy will 
suffer the same isolation that it now faces in international affairs. 

History is full of the stories of power cliques wrecked and 
scattered by forces that over mastered them. Many of them were 
rich. All were militarily strong. All represented privileged minori¬ 
ties. Some, like the Egyptian Dynasties, survived for centuries. 
Others, like the empire of Alexander, lasted for a generation or 
two. In the end all disappeared into the limbo of files and records. 
The USA Oligarchy is a product of one generation wealth¬ 
getting and power-accumulating. Hastily and loosely put^ 
together, it can hardly outlive the next crucial epoch in the 
designing and re-building of the world. 
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Chapter Twenty 


THE TIDE IS TURNING 


^Historical and contemporary experience support the conten¬ 
tion^ that the tide is turning. An inadequate, obsolete social pat¬ 
tern has discredited itself widely and definitely during four 
portentous decades and is being abandoned and replaced by 
alternative ways of living. He is indeed blind who fails to see 
the evidences of this planet-wide shift. 

Perhaps the most widespread expression of the new forces 
operating in the mid-2oth century society is the popular demand 
for peace and order. This demand found expression, at the turn 
of the century, in anti-militarism and a crusade for peace in 
which the Socialist parties and labor movements of the period 
played a prominent role. Anti-militarist agitation was so strength¬ 
ened during the 1914-18 blood-bath that it compelled the war 
makers to justify the conflict as “a war to end war.” War s end 
in 1918 found anti-militarism one of the decisive forces in the 
western world. Its major slogan was disarmament, to be brought 
about through the League of Nations. 

During the Great Depression of the 1930s, nation after nation, 
beginning with Japan, discovered that the easiest way back to 
high production levels was arms spending. The Disarmament 
Conference, called in 1932, petered out in futility, and the arma¬ 
ment race of the 1930s went into full swing. War in 1939-45, 
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with its widespread suffering and stupendous losses, re-activated 
the popular demand for disarmament and peace. War in Indo¬ 
nesia, Indo-China, Malaya and Korea underscored the folly of 
war and the urgency of peace. 

After 1945 a new element entered the picture with the devel¬ 
opment, production, stockpiling and testing of nuclear weapons. 
For a time the United States held a virtual monopoly in the 
nuclear weapons field. This was soon lost, however, and a new 
arms race began, with a threat to well-being which dwarfed the 
dangers of pre-atomic block-busters and incendiary bombs. 

Popular feeling against nuclear war and all war rd£e as re¬ 
peated testing demonstrated the super-destructivity of the new 
weapons. Political leaders who professed to speak for their 
peoples were compelled to take this anti-war feeling into account 
The popular demand for peace in Korea cost the Democratic 
Party in the USA the control of the Federal Government in 
1952. Dulles blind insistence upon German rearmament gave 
the British Conservatives their opportunity to stand for peace, 
and placed their spokesmen in the lead at the 1954 Geneva Con¬ 
ference on the Indo-China War. It was the popular demand for 
peace and an easing of international tensions that led to the 
Bandung Conference in 1955 and to the Big Four Conference 
in Geneva that same year, where the pressure of world opinion 
and the obvious signs of conciliation with which all the leaders 
were embued seemed to point toward a reduction in world 
antagonisms. 

It was not sufficient, however, to advocate a doctrine of 
cooperation and brotherhood. Practice was imperative. Private 
enterprise economy and empire-building politics, practiced in¬ 
creasingly all through the 19th century under the slogans of 
“balance of power” and “peace through military strength,” led 
into the disturbances and disasters that began with general war 
in 1914. Private enterprise was built on competition. Empires 
were constructed by the sword. Men and women who want 
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peace and order must devise a social system in which cooperation, 
planning and orderly social procedures are possible and probable. 

For a quarter century the Soviet Government tested out a 
collectivist social pattern as an alternative to private enterprise 
and empire building. In international affairs Moscow’s spokes¬ 
men took the lead in advocating disarmament and demanding 
that the League ol Nations Covenant be made operative against 
aggressors. As the terrible military ordeal of 1939-45 drew to a 
close, the ideas and institutions developed and tested in the 
Soviet Union during the two previous decades offered the war- 
weary peoples a possible alternative to capitalism. Areas un¬ 
cluttered w r ith a highly evolved apparatus of capitalist power, 
particularly in East Europe and Asia, shifted swiftly to the new 
social pattern. After j 945 there were two sides between which 
humanity had the possibility of choice,—the weakened, shrink¬ 
ing pattern ol capitalist imperialism and the expanding pattern 
of socialist construction. 

A third decisive factor in turning the tide is the evident finality 
of the contemporary colonial revolutions, which are by-products 
of two of the most momentous forces operating in the modern 
world,—nationalism and industrialism. Opposing the colonial 
upsurge are the erstwhile empires, weakened by the disruption 
incident to two general wars in one generation. Supporting the 
revolting colonials are the Soviet Union, the Chinese Peoples' 
Republic and the very strong stand taken by India. The popula¬ 
tions of these three nations make up about half of the human 
family and all three of them are among the five or six chief 
world powers. 

With other tide-turning factors we have dealt elsewhere: the 
disillusionment with the inept, blundering USA attempts at 
world leadership since 1945; the re-emergence of Great Britain, 
with its persistent will to lead, its long experience in the field 
and its high level of competence; and finally, the reaction against 
the insistently regressive position taken and maintained by the 
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United States Oligarchy from the declaration of cold war in 
1946 to the election of November, 1954. 

There was nothing inexorable or inevitable in the orientation 
of the USA Oligarchy during the 1946-55 decade. No West 
European ruling group, except that in Spain, took so rigid and 
bellicose an attitude toward communism as that maintained in 
Washington. The explanation lor this discrepancy probably lies 
in the extreme naivete of the USA oligarchs in the field of 
foreign affairs. The basic assumption of Washington throughout 
this entire critical period seems to have been that once the war- 
rubble was cleared away, private enterprise economy and*empire¬ 
building politics could go on with an assurance equal to that of 
the buoyant i92o’s. 

After the disruption and destruction that took place between 
1939 and 1945, American representatives went about like Red 
Cross workers after a catastrophe, giving a helping hand here 
and a cheery word there, providing food and offering assistance 
in building shelters. For this the survivors were grateful, but 
more than that they wanted to know what hit them and how to 
avoid such a disaster in the future. Secretary of State Marshall 
talked about “rehabilitation” and “restoration” and proposed to 
“restore” Europe to its erstwhile dominant position. He might 
as well have attempted to restore windblown autumn leaves to 
the branches where only yesterday they hung green and sturdy. 
General Marshall was trying to put back the clock of history. 

Secretary Dulles is equally blind to the nature of the social 
crisis through which the world is passing. Like his predecessor, 
Dean Acheson, and also like the legendary King Canute, he bids 
the tide of collectivism to rise no higher, on pain of atom bomb¬ 
ing; commands the winds and tides of history to stand still, as 
a red stop-light halts on-coming street traffic. 

Neither counsel nor experience shake the determination of 
Washington to ignore social forces and overlook historical se- 
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quences. In vain did Owen Lattimore, in his Solution in Asia , 1 
point to the class forces in China in order to show Washington 
policy leaders that Chiang and his Nationalist Government must 
fail in their efforts to unify the country and preserve it as an anti¬ 
communist bastion, occupied and administered in the interests of 
Western empire builders. In vain did Robert Payne, in his Red 
Storm Over Asia , 2 describe the historical forces that were trans¬ 
forming all of Asia and pointing inexorably toward the collec¬ 
tivization of that most populous among the continents. In vain 
did Justice William Douglas in his Strange Lands and Friendly 
People 39 point to the revolution sweeping through Asia, call it by 
its name and warn that it could not be stopped but that with 
patience, understanding and skill, it might be led. Washington 
proceeds in Asia as though Asians were still waiting for an op¬ 
portunity to take orders from their former Western overlords. 
USA policy makers seem unaware that the Asia of today is as 
different from the Asia of 1910 as the USA of 1815 was different 
from llis British Majesty’s colonies in North America, as of 
1765. 

Incapable, to all appearances, of understanding what has 
taken place in Asia and the remainder of the world since the 
19th century, Washington busies itself with building a power 
pattern for the American Century. First it identifies and names 
“the enemy,” which is the enemy not only of the United States 
but of the good, the true, the beautiful, and of all the hopes and 
dreams of mankind. Having thus identified itself with virtue and 
nobility, and having at the same time made of its “enemy” the 
Devil Incarnate, Washington invites, persuades, subsidizes, 
threatens, denounces, in an effort to lure the nations and peoples 
into the Association of American States, NATO, the ANZUS 

1 Boston: Little, Brown, 1945. 

2 New York: Macmillan, 1951. 

8 New York: Harper, 1951. 
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pact, SEATO, a Near East alliance based on Egypt, a Middle 
East alliance based on Turkey and Pakistan, on a reindustrialized 
and rearmed Germany, and a rehabilitated Japan,—each one 
subservient to the interests of the United States and each doing 
its bit, in its own way, to usher in the American Century. 

Behind these regional alliances, under the thumb of Wash¬ 
ington, and these rehabilitated enemies of yesterday meekly 
doing Washington’s bidding, is a line of hundreds of USA air 
and naval bases and military installations, strung across the 
Northern Hemisphere, encircling the Soviet Union, threatening 
China, and supported by USA military occupation of all of its 
important allies, including Britain and France, Germany and 
Japan. Behind these 'positions of strength” are stockpiles of 
atomic weapons which are ready and waiting to convert "the 
enemy” into clouds of radioactive atomic particles. 

It is a frightening picture: the wealthy USA, armed to the 
teeth, with its entourage of satellites and mercenaries, dedicated 
to the preservation and extension of the property and class forces 
inherent in private enterprise for profit, led by a President 
schooled, trained and experienced in the science and art of 
organized destruction and mass murder, and a Secretary of State 
who has spent most of his adult life on the payroll of national 
and international big business corporations, organized and oper¬ 
ated to make rich men richer and power-hungry men more 
powerful. 

USA, as the patron saint of the property-and-power-hungry, 
self-nominated spokesman for the predators and destroyers, pro¬ 
poses first to crush those who are engaged in "an international 
conspiracy” to organize a peaceful, cooperative world commu¬ 
nity, and then to assume the leadership of a subjugated world, 
dedicated to private enterprise. 

The operational base for this campaign to subjugate and domi¬ 
nate the globe is located in North America, and is separated from 
the planets land-mass and population-center by the Atlantic and 
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Pacific oceans. The agencies for carrying out the project are the 
allies, satellites and former enemies of Washington. The first 
objective is the overthrow of the existing regimes in Peking and 
Moscow, and their replacement by governments willing to join 
with the USA in saving mankind from cooperation and col¬ 
lectivism. An incidental but necessary detail of the project is to 
persuade and perhaps coerce the people of the United States to 
support or tolerate these projects and policies. 

This conception by the USA Oligarchy of its role is histrionic, 
—in the grand manner of Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon and 
Adolf Hitler. It presupposes widespread support, both at home 
and abroad. It envisions a USA ready and eager to win victory 
and glory by sending its sons to die on foreign battlefields, and 
a Europe and Asia waiting tremulously to accept USA leader¬ 
ship and fall into line. 

Widespread indifference, a developing anxiety concerning the 
implications of this project for the Americanization of the planet 
(if need be through the uses of nuclear weapons), a dawning 
recognition of the fantastic outlay of blood and treasure necessary 
to its fulfillment and a growing awareness of the futility, folly 
and wickedness of shedding blood and squandering treasure to 
make rich men richer and wielders of power more powerful, are 
raising questions, arousing misgivings, stirring up antagonisms 
and building resistance among the people of the USA. While 
the machinery for manufacturing American opinion has been 
perfected and set in motion, results thus far have left much to 
be desired. Despite the propaganda drive, or, in many cases be¬ 
cause of it, considerable segments of the USA public are reject¬ 
ing this program calling for an American Century of world 
domination, are wondering, questioning and increasingly de¬ 
manding different, more humane objectives, an end to turmoil 
and conflict, less stockpiling of death-dealing weapons and more 
emphasis on peace and plenty for all, a greater willingness to live 
and help live. The oligarchy’s United Front from the Right for 
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the direction of domestic affairs is being recognized for what it 
is—the apparatus of USA fascism. It is being met by a wide¬ 
spread, growing Resistance. 

Abroad, the new forces at work in the world are still more in 
evidence. As lately as January, 1953, when Eisenhower took 
office, it was still possible for him to assert, as Truman had done 
before him, that the USA enjoyed “world leadership.” If that 
obvious mis-statement had not been contradicted in the failure 
of Europe to follow USA directives to integrate its economy, 
agree upon a common “defense” policy and set up a joint mili¬ 
tary command including ten or a dozen German divisions, the 
pummeling that Washington took on the settlements in Korea 
and Indo-China, on the USA occupation of Formosa and the 
proposed war against Peking should have set all doubts at rest. 
If further evidence were needed, the conferencs at Geneva in 
1954 and Bandung and Geneva in 1955 should have provided 
it. In all these instances, London has been far closer to world 
leadership than Washington. This applies to relations inside the 
capitalist segment of the planet, to those between the capitalist 
and the communist segment, and to that majority of mankind 
represented at the 1955 Bandung Conference, which is neither 
capitalist nor communist, but is hopefully on the march toward 
a better world. 

The latest comparison and contrast between the world leader¬ 
ship potential of London and Washington came immediately 
after the Big Four Conference in Geneva. President Eisenhower 
went from Geneva to Washington, and in his report and com¬ 
ments on the Conference to dubious Congressmen spoke favora¬ 
bly of the evident sincerity of the Soviet representatives’ desire 
for peace. Prime Minister Eden went from Geneva to London 
with a prize plum in his pocket. He announced to an eager House 
of Commons that the Soviet Chief of State, Nikolai Bulganin, 
and the Secretary of the USSR Communist Party, Nikita 
Khrushchev, were to pay an official visit to Britain as guests of 
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the Government in the Spring of 1956. The House of Com¬ 
mons' response to this announcement was a volley of cheers from 
members of both sides of the Chamber. Eisenhower brought 
home kind words, but Eden and his delegation had acted. This 
is another example of the British capacity for coming up in a 
difficult situation with practical proposals for small gains. 

The world is not going Washington's way. Its closest allies are 
not following the American Oligarchy, but are making a path of 
their own. The communist 'enemy" is going in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent direction. And the important in-between segment of the 
human # family (whose spokesmen met at Bandung) are increas¬ 
ingly anti The American Century. Definitely, the world is now 
out of Washington's hand, if it ever was in it. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that anti-Ameri¬ 
canism is not anti the people of the USA, although there is some 
of that here and there. In that part of the world which is so anti- 
American that they say under their breath or write on their walls 
"Yanks Go Home," their ire is not so much against the people 
of the United States as it is against the immature, unrealistic, 
unreliable, rigid, unprincipled actions of the State Department. 
Their widespread uneasiness and alarm is over the outrageous 
manner in which the USA Oligarchy is attacking and trying to 
suppress the ideas of the hundreds of millions, abroad and at 
home, who happen to disagree with its position. 

Definitely, the tide has turned abroad against USA world 
leadership in an American Century. History may describe the 
1946-55 years as a decade devoted to testing the USA capacity 
for leadership. The erratic, irrational and unprincipled handling 
of domestic and foreign affairs by the United States Oligarchy 
alienated and alarmed Washington’s closest allies and provided 
its enemies with a wealth of propaganda material. 

Bungling in foreign affairs might have been laid to inexperi¬ 
ence, but the handling of the domestic situation was inexcusable 
and from the standpoint of West Europeans, inexplicable. Cer- 
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tain of the cruder episodes in the USA witch hunt were played 
down in the United States. They were given headlines abroad, 
first because they were “news,” but chiefly because they were 
events taking place in a nation that was preparing to lead and 
rule the planet. Forays conducted by the Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Senate Committee on Investigations received 
wide coverage. For months Senator McCarthy was given more 
space in the West European press than President Eisenhower. 
While the State Department was sending the Voice of America 
across the air, householders on five continents were reading 
about McCarthy’s antics, or listening to “The Investigator,” a 
mocking phonograph record of a skit on a certain senator’s ar¬ 
rival in heaven and his successful attempts to investigate every 
angel until he came to The Chief. It is possible that McCarthy’s 
sudden eclipse from the news was hastened by the widespread 
popularity of this record and the howls of laughter greeting its 
devastating satire. 

Thoughtful people in the United States awoke slowly to the 
implications of their “hate communism,” “fear Russia and China” 
and “negotiations from strength,” “massive retaliation” cam¬ 
paign. When they realized they were being alienated from 
friends as well as foes and were becoming a laughing-stock over 
the world, there began to be signs of a shift. Senator McCarthy 
was packed away in moth-balls. Leaders of the war party were 
hushed. President Eisenhower came out for co-existence and 
played down the dispute over Formosa. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, speaking in Los Angeles in January, 1955, stunned his 
American Legion audience by telling them that war was no 
longer a means of settling international controversy because, in 
modern war, everybody loses. 

The LInited Nations held its tenth anniversary meeting in 
San Francisco in June, 1955. President Eisenhower and other 
notables lent luster to the international gathering, whose key¬ 
note was peace. A Big Four Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
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was proposed for July. The President attended and played a 
prominent part in the deliberations and was favorably impressed 
by the spokesmen for Secretary Dulles “'international communist 
conspiracy.” “For the first time in years of East-West meetings 
disagreement was not accompanied by charge and countercharge 
of malice, bad faith, or intrigue. It was perhaps this fact which 
led Georg Bidault, former French premier and foreign min¬ 
ister, to write in Le Journal de Greneve: 'The cold war is bur¬ 
ied/ ” 4 Peking's offer to negotiate was accepted and a date set 
for discussions between the erstwhile enemies. At one point 
after another the cold war lines were broken as antagonists left 
their positions of strength to sit together at a conference table. 

There is a possibility that these calming modifications in 
Washington's domestic and foreign policies are lor the election 
only. Eisenhower may have told the Republican strategists: “If 
you want to win the presidential election in November, 1956, 
play down war. People are tired of tension. They want peace.” In 
order to follow this line, the President would have to by-pass 
his bellicose Secretary of State and take the lead in making 
foreign policy decisions. There is also the possibility that some 
segments of the USA Oligarchy have decided that the 1946-54 
policy lines were unwise and unsound. British spokesmen have 
been saying as much for years. 

Another matter is worthy of note in this recital of the turning 
of the tide. While the Geneva Big Four Conference was in ses¬ 
sion, a Russian farm delegation was touring Iowa and the Middle 
West and a USA farm delegation was touring Central European 
Russia. Both delegations were accompanied by newsmen and 
photographers. The press, on both sides, gave generous coverage. 
The reports were astonishing. Instead of being treated like 
enemy agents, both delegations were welcomed as long lost 
friends. Both were feted and acclaimed. 

4 J. Alvarez del Vayo, “Geneva Balance Sheet/’ The Nation, August 6, 
I 955* 
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The Russian people not only turned out by thousands for 
official welcomes offered by towns and villages to the Iowa visi¬ 
tors, but they surrounded their automobiles in the streets, 
thronged around their hotels, shouted greetings to them as they 
entered or left the hotel lobbies or appeared at the windows of 
their rooms. The people of the Soviet Union were overjoyed to 
see people from the United States, to greet them and to wish 
them well. 

The real surprise, as far as we were concerned, was not the 
reaction in the Soviet Union, but in Iowa. We have spent con¬ 
siderable time in the Soviet Union and have seen the sponta¬ 
neous, open-handed enthusiasm, friendliness and hospitality 
with which the people, and especially the farm people, treat 
outsiders, whether they come from some other section of the 
USSR or from across the frontiers. But we were unprepared for 
Iowans' reactions to the foreign visitors. We have been in Iowa, 
repeatedly and recently. We have visited there and spoken there, 
and have come to consider the state as one of the most staunchly 
conservative of the United States. Des Moines, capital of Iowa, 
is a citadel of Babbitry; yet when the Russian farm delegation 
reached that city, the press reported 3,000 people waiting to 
greet them. 

The Des Moines reception was the beginning of a triumphal 
two-week tour which took the Russians from chicken and apple 
pie dinners shared in farm homes to Kiwanis luncheons and 
receptions at American Legion headquarters where these organi¬ 
zations vied with each other for the honor of being hosts. When 
it was noised about that the Russian delegates were to visit a 
farm in Laurens, Iowa, three hundred farmers and their wives 
drove in from the surrounding countryside to 1 neighbor' with 
the Russians. The New York Times correspondent, who toured 
Iowa with the delegation, reported that during the entire trip 
there had not been a single untoward incident. The people of 
Iowa were as eager to see and greet delegates from Russia as the 
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people of Central European Russia were to see and greet dele¬ 
gates from the United States. “All Iowa,” wrote an Associated 
Press correspondent, “has set out with a sort of missionary zeal 
to show these Russians that Iowa wants peace, that Iowa wants 
to be friends, that Iowa has only good will towards the Russians 
as people.” 

We applaud the remark made by Mr. Khrushchev that he 
thought the LISA-USSR farmer exchange was the biggest thing 
since World War II. “In some ways,” he said, “it is even better 
than Geneva.” 

The tide is turning and will continue to turn, as more and 
more American people realize how thoroughly they have been 
sold down the river by vicious propaganda which smothered 
their normal friendliness and human sympathy under a blanket 
of synthetically-generated fear and hatred. Eventually the tide 
of cooperative brotherhood will sweep the oligarchy out of 
power into oblivion, as the tides of history repeatedly have 
cleared the beaches for a new outlook and a fresh start. 
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